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BUONAPARTE, HIS BARDS, AND ALFIERI’S 
PROPHETIC TRAGEDY. 


’ Norainec is more curious in the history of mind than to observe 
how variously mankind have been affected in different ages by the same 
henomena. As the child trembles before the storm, which the man 
earns to brave, so, in the early ages, the conqueror and the tyrant ex- 
- cited universal terror and veneration, where he now only awakens oppo- 
sition and hatred; and thus, while each hero of antiquity had his Homer, 
and each prince and paladin of the middle ages his troubadour, the 
miracle of our own times—he whose every campaign would have pro- 
vided sufficient materials for an Iliad—has inspired neither chronicler 
nor bard with the splendour of his glory alone. Poetry, especially, 
appears in his case to have assumed the scales of justice, and to have 
rigidly exposed how much he was found wanting. The magnificent sub- 
jects which present themselves at every turn in Buonaparte’s career, 
from its eailicat to its latest hour, have been compressed into a few 
powerful sketches—but they are merely sketches—from the master- 
spirits of the time. 

Four odes have been written to Napoleon Buonaparte by the greatest 
poets of their age and country, by Byron, Goethe, De la Martine, and 
Manzoni*; but all on different points of his history. The first, on his 
abdication ; the second, (which is kept scrupulously out of sight by the 
author’s admirers,) upon his entrance into Weimar ; the third, on his 
tomb ; the fourth, on the day of his death, the fifth of May. They may 
be thus truly but generally characterized :—Byron’s as the most power- 
ful, the most concentrated, and the most classical; Goethe’s as un- 
worthy of himself; De la Martine’s as the most true in its delineation of 
character; Manzoni’s as the most full of feeling and poetry. 

Between the minds of Buonaparte and Lord Byron there existed 
points of resemblance, which, exclusive of the exciting events of 
his course, made the one a constant object of speculation to the other. 
Lord Byron was himself, as he says of Napoleon, ‘ too much in ex- 
tremes ;” nor will the following passage from Sir Walter Scott apply 
less forcibly to the poet than to bin for whom it was intended :—* The 
great error of Napoleon, ‘ if we have writ our annals true,’ was a conti- 
nued obtrusion on mankind of his want of all community of feeling for 
or with them.” The noble poet, too, appears to have been completely 
divided between his republican principles and his aristocratic feelings : 
the first were gratified by Napoleon when General and Consul ; and as 
Emperor, he displayed enough of classical splendour to conciliate the 
second. But Lord Byron, at least in his earlier works, could only gene- 
talize ; he rarely descended to detail; and accordingly the rapid and ex- 
citing train of achievements which marked Napoleon’s rise did no more 
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than stimulate the interest and watchfulness of the poet, how intensely 
we find from the following passage in his diary alluding to the abdication, 
and proving at the same time the almost unconscious comparison insti- 
tuted in his own mind between himself and his hero. “ I don’t know— 
but I think I—even I—(an insect compared to this creature )—have set 
my life on casts not a millionth part of this man’s; but, after all,'a 
crown may not be worth dying for—yet to outlive Lodi for this !” 

But the moment for inspiration arrived—Napoleon fell! and when 
that false step was committed which created so terrible a contrast, and 
gave to Lord Byron one of his most potent means of effect; when the 
poet could contemplate his exploits and his reverses in the aggregate, and 
behold him as he been, and as he was, his genius was kindled, and 
he produced his ‘*‘ Ode ’”’—an union of classic imagery, powerful simile, 
and biting, nay, maddening sarcasm, sufficient to have stung the mind 
of its object (had he seen it) perhaps as acutely as his defeat. In 
Byron’s other pieces on Napoleon there is but little to admire; they im- 

licate their author’s literary consistency more than one could wish even 
mm a poet, and they contain nothing worthy to succeed the ode, except 
those stanzas on Waterloo, which occur in the third canto of “ Childe 
Harold.” Than these, history can hardly be more faithful, or poetry 
more sublime, 

De la Martine’s production is more diversified ; but neither so con- 
centrated, nor so powerful as Lord Byron’s, It reviews the whole of 
Napoleon’s career, and thus gives the poet an opportunity of delineation 
of which he has availed himself in a masterly way, and has drawn per- 
haps the best description of Napoleon’s character that has appeared—of 
that indomitable spirit of command, that thirst of empire, which withered 
all better feelings in its indulgence. 

The French poet is of course not free from bias upon such a topic; 
and it is clear that bias did not incline him navi Napoleon, He 
does not write so much like a poet as like a royalist, who, though he 
could not be blind to the materials such a character furnished to his 
art, acknowledged its supremacy with reluctance, and therefore took 
refuge in the expedient of raising him above humanity, gilding this bad 
eminence, however, with the radiance of a splendid simile. 

* Calm didst thou rise—without a murmur sink— 
Nought human beat ‘neath thy war panoply ; 
Nor hate—nor love—thou only lived to think ; 
And hadst, like eagle in the lonely sky, 

An eye to mete the earth out as it lay, 
And talons stretched to grasp it for thy prey.” * 

The philosophical error into which De la Martine has here been be- 
trayed, in raising Napoleon above the human feelings which ultimately 
hastened his fall, is evident. Had he cared less for the world—had he 
been less under the influence of that exhaustless love of universal fame 
which led him to take his most erroneous steps, he would not probably 
have ended life a captive. The poet has also been guilty of bad taste 
in his three last stanzas, by referring to Buonaparte’s religious feclings. 
Of these nothing is known—nothing ought to be conjectured. It leads 





* Inan essay like the present, translation is considered to be less an interruption 
to the reader than quotation from the original. The versions we offer, alth 
ae absolutely literal, are, we trust, close enough to present a faithful idea 

poetry. 
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him into the pedantry that so often disfigures French poetry, and to end 
with.an evasion in place of a right or satisfactory conclusion, alike pre- 
judicial to his judgment and his poetry. 

Manzoni’s ode combines all the best characteristics of its author. 
The fresh simplicity of his prose—the poetical power and truth of his 
tragedies—the exquisite sensibility of his own nature, which displays 
itself in every page he has written. If Lord Byron stand alone, be- 
tween the other two there are many points of comparison, and ‘indeed it 
is singular at how many they actually touch. In the two following 
stanzas the same idea is expressed, but the palm belongs to Manzoni, 


De ta MARTINE. 
* Yet fear thou not, O! still unquiet shade, 
I come to outrage thy mute majesty ; 
- lyre ne'er offer'd insult to the dead— 
he grave is glory’s honoured sanctuary ; 
Nothing shall pierce beneath the silent stone 
That guards thy slumbers—nought save truth alone.” 


MANZONI. 

“ My Muse beheld him on the throne 
Shining—she look'd in silence on— 
He sunk—he rose—he fell 
With sudden and with sad reverse ; 
And still she scorn’d to add her verse 
The common shout to swell, 

Alike disdaining servile praise 

And coward taunt, she would not raise 
Her yoice ; but when she found 

The great light quench’'d in sudden gloom, 
Her Hymn broke forth above his tomb, 
Through time perhaps to sound,” 


With a celerity in thought almost equalling Napoleon’s in action, 
Manzoni goes on to place him before us on the Alps—on the ocean—in 
the desert—as uncertain in his direction, as certain in his blow, as the 
lightning—obeying the dictates of a heart burning for empire—now in 
the palace —now in the prison. Then follows the terrible reverse, and 
here the French and Italian poets, pursuing the same train of ideas, 
again give room for comparison. 


De LA MaARTINE. 


“ Oh! to have pierced within thy depth of thought, 
When the remembrance of thy greatness lost 
Came like remorse, all noiseless and unsought, 
As there with arms upon thy bosom cross‘d, 

O’er thy pale forehead, bent beneath the blight 
Of dark reflection—horror pass’d like night. 


And as the shepherd, watching on the shore, 
Beholds his length’ning shadow on the sea, 
Spreading along the billows as they roar, 
So from the lone height of thy destiny 
Look'd thou into the shadow of the past, 

To find thyself in days that did not last,” 


Manzont. 
“ How often, when the dying light 
Usher’d the dull hours into night, 
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His eagle-eye downcast, 
With folded arms he stood—his breast 
Fill'd with the memory of blest, 
Of glorious days long past ; 
Of flying tents—vales echoing wide 
With clanging squadrons in their pride ; 
The flower of Infantry— 
With following wave on wave of horse— 
Command in all its mightiest force, 
And thousands to obey.” 


Manzoni has also concluded his Ode by a religious allusion ; but it is 
not open to censure like that of the French poet. De la Martine ends in 
doubt ; Manzoni, in hope—beautifully contrasting this feeling with the 
deserted deathbed of the fallen hero. It is a nice sense of both moral 
and poetical justice, as well as a truly Christian spirit, that creates this 
superiority on the part of Manzoni. 


De La MARTINE. 
“ His tomb is closed! before the Almighty eye 
His crimes, his exploits, tremble in the scale ! 
Touch it not, feeble man! nor vainly try 
To fathom mercy that can never fail. 
And ye—Scourges of God! who can declare 
That Genius is not of your virtues ?” 
MANZONI. 
“ Thou beauteous and beneficent 
Faith, to continual triumphs sent, 
O! write these words alone! 
* Rejoice! The soul that soar'd so far, 
To the disgrace of Golgotha 
Can never be brought down! 
Above this cold and worn-out clod 
Spare ye each cruel word—the God 
Who grief or joy can shed, 
Who can afflict and can console, 
Watch’d the departure of his soul 
By his deserted bed.’”’ 


Great in their kind as these poems unquestionably are, they are not 
great enough to be the sole tributes offered by the genius of three 
nations to so lofty a subject for poetry as Buonaparte. Detail, and 
partial though powerful sketching, is one of the characteristics of our 
present literature ; but even was there a mind strong enough to view, in 
a poetical light, the whole of his varied being, to feel the force of its 
contrasts, and to fathom the depth of that character whose natural 
element was convulsion, it is at present too much connected with what 
i8 passing around us, to allow of its realities being either disguised or 
heightened. There exists, however, a most singular coincidence, which 
in England is very little known, and which yet furnished Italy with @ 
complete anticipation, as it were, of Napoleon’s rise and character, 
together with allusions that might seem almost direct to parts of his 
domestic history, before he was known to the world. We allude to the 
tragedy of Timoleone, which was written and published by Alfieri in 
1788. The argument of this drama will be remembered by the classical 
reader. Timophanes and Timoleon are brothers of Corinth; ‘the former 
has, very much through the instrumentality of the latter, been made 
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General of the Army of the Republic, and his intrepid valour e 
him to many dangers. Upon one occasion, his brother saves his life at 
the imminent risk of his own. Timophanes soon, however, forgets the’ 
established government of his country, and, for the gratification of his 
own ambitious views, tramples on her laws, and by degrees raises 
himself. to the supreme power. Timoleon watches his progress—warns 
him—quits him, and, in spite of all his entreaties and tempting offers to 
share his power, remains true to his republican principles, and finally 
forms a conspiracy against the tyrant. This plot is discovered by Timo- 
es, who saves Timoleon from the rest of the conspirators, only to be 
assured that he should mount the throne, if he mounted it at all, over 
his (Timoleon’s) corpse; and in the end to connive, and be present at 
the murder of Timophanes, by a partizan whose life was also spared. 

The scanty materials from which this tragedy is formed—the single 
incident on which it apparently turns—the single source whence its 
interest is drawn—and yet the manner in which that interest is kept up 
throughout—render it one of Alfieri’s most masterly works, His only 
means of effect was contrast—contrast between the firm rectitude of the 
one brother, and the determined ambition of the other; for the only 
subordinate characters introduced are the friend of Timoleon and mur- 
derer of his brother, and the mother of the two disputants, who is con- 
stantly vacillating between her maternal love for the one and her sympathy 
in the glory of the other. The scrupulous tameness of the Italian stage 
allows us only to hear of the terrible events which form and unravel the 
plot of the tragedy, and the attention is therefore kept exclusively fixed 
on the development of character, and the exposition of feelings by the 
dialogue, in which the sentiments are so nobly suited to each brother, 
and clothed in such nervous and expressive poetry (for metaphor is 
sparingly used by Alfieri), that the mind is not for a moment fatigued. 
There can be little doubt that he chose this difficult, and, in the main, 
ungrateful subject, in accordance with the then dawning spirit of the 
age, and as a vehicle for his own strong republican feelings. His object 
appears to have been to portray in Timophanes the temptations and 
consequences of power given to one, and in Demarista the baleful effects 
of “ the pestilential air of palaces ;”’ but it was most singular that, the 
rise of Buonaparte should so soon after give to this tragedy almost the 
character of prophecy, for the following anecdote, not perhaps very gene- 
rally known, will show that it applied closely even to a portion of |his 
family history :— 

Lucien Buonaparte was below his brother only in genius and, ambi- 
tion ; he was his equal in strength of mind, his superior in clearness, of 
intellect and rectitude of principle. In the earlier part of Napoleon’s 
career, Lucien was his assistant, his companion; and on the 18th 
Brumaire saved his life from the rage of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. But at a later period, when Napoleon’s power became, absolute, 
he received none of the honours, accepted none of the kingdoms which 
were bestowed upon the rest of his family. His principles were origi- 
nally republican, and they remained so to the last. Napoleon is known 
to have made him many offers of power, which were all steadily rejected ; 
but the latest of these proposals gave rise to a scene thus described. to 
us by an Officer of the Imperial Army, as currently believed in Italy. 
In November, 1807*, Napoleon sent for Lucien to meet him at Mantua, 


* This journey of Napoleon into Italy at a time when his presence there wa 
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and there, after a conference with some of his general officers on his 
future operations, they were dismissed, and the brothers remained aione, 
The Conqueror grasped the hand of the hitherto inflexible patriot, and 
tracing on the map which lay before him the wide extent of his dominions, 
he said, “‘ Now choose—any part shall be yours—we will share them 
all.” Lucien replied that “ his principles were unaltered, and would 
remain so; he could not therefore accept of his brother’s proposal.” 
* Eh bien,” rejoined the Emperor, “ we shall meet again at dinner, 
when, perhaps——” He left the room by one door; Lucien at the same 
instant quitted it by another, and entering the carriage he had only just 
left, was, before the dinner hour arrived, when temptation was again to 
be thrown in his way, some leagues on the road to the retirement from 
which he did not again emerge till Napoleon became Emperor. 

Here then is almost the same bare outline as in the prophetic tragedy 
of Alfieri. Timophanes is indeed a true and classic model of Buonaparte, 
though unlike him in some points; for Napoleon undoubtedly possessed 
the affections of his people, and his fame and conquests were more ex- 





least expected, and his consequent meeting with Lucien, was unknown in that 
country till his return, nor has it ever been actually proved that the meeting did 
then take place; but the following incident, related to us by the officer already 
alluded to, and who did not leave his native country till after the event, goes far tw 
establish the fact, confirmed as it was by the general report :— 

“ At the end of November, 1807,” says our informant, “ I was returning from 
an afternoon's walk with my father, in the town of Vercelli (at a short distance 
from Mantua), past one of the principal inns in the place, Two carriages were 
stopping to change horses; from the first of which, two persons, having the ap- 

nee of generals, descended to give orders. A third, having his head enveloped 
in the folds of a very large red and white shawl, remained sitting back in the cor- 
ner of the carriage, nor did he alter his position. In the second carriage my father 
fancied he recognized Champagny, then Minister of the Interior, whom he had 
formerly received at his house. The next day we learned that, in passing over the 
bridge at Sesia, half a mile from Vercelli, the third person in the red and white 
shawl had been known by the officer on guard as Napoleon. Little attention was 
paid, however, to his assertion ; but what was our surprise at learning shortly after, 
through the public papers, that Napoleon had been received and /éted at Venice by 
an immense concourse of astonished people, for how and why he came, and whence 
he arrived, were equally a mystery, The two carriages which we had seen had 
been traced to Mantua, and another was ascertained to have entered that city b 
the gate of the Po a few hours afterwards.” These circumstances, together wi 
the report which arose at that time of Lucien's having refused to become Supreme 
Moderator of the Federation of Italy, which Napoleon is supposed to have taken 
this journey trcogaitio to consolidate, leave little or no doubt that the interview 
between Napoleon and his brother, which lately-published memoirs prove to have 
actually happened at this period, took place at Mantua. The terms of their con- 
versation, though kept profoundly secret at the time, appear to have transpired 
subsequently in the form in which we have placed them before our readers. We 
go on to quote the words of our informant, as showing the sentiments of veneration 
and hope with which Napoleon was regarded even by those of republican principles 
at the period of his greatest glory, and how completely it seems to have dazzled the 
acutest judgments. After observing that such was the universal admiration for 
Napoleon throughout France and Italy (especially the latter) that, had his presence 
there been suspected, neither weather nor distance would have prevented the in- 
habitants almost of entire provinces from flocking to see him, he adds, ‘‘ My 
father was a republican ; he detested the name alone, and not the person of any 
king, prince, or emperor whatever. Nevertheless he entertained sentiments of 
love, admiration, and even fondness for Napoleon, persuaded that he sincerely 
wished the happiness of all mankind, especially of the people of Italy, In reading 
the acts of his administration, my father often said to me, with tears of joy in his 
eyes, * These are rigid laws; they are severe, it is true, but they are just, wise, 
beneficent, and paternal, and bearing the impress of Roman genius ! knows 
if our age will understand them ?’” 
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tended ; but the two characters, in their main particulars, are intrinsicall 
same, and although Lucien did not aspire to the an¢ient thou 
squivocal' virtue of opposing and murdering his tyrant brother, yet the 
patriotic sentiments expressed by the republican Timoleon ‘are 
tly suited to the mode of thinking which he both professed and 
acted up to. 

In the first interview between the brothers (act ii., scene ii. ), the fol- 
lowing speeches occur :— 


hanes. Perchance thou dost reproach me with the gift 
hich thy wise valour made me in the field, 
Of victory and life ? 


Timoleon. That double gift 


Was duty, not benevolence. Fortune 
Smiled on me at the moment. Now beware 
And make me not repent. Ne’er have I seen 
A braver warrior than thou, nor e’er 

Had Corinth leader so invincible. 

But when, alas! after internal feuds, 

An antidote was sought in worser ills— 
Perpetual arms—perpetual command— 

If to the dangerous honour thou wert raised, 
If civil mix'd with military sway 

Lighted on thee, lay not the blame to me. 
Oppose thee I would not; it was too much 
To doubt a brother when all else agreed 

To trust him as a fellow-citizen ! 

Yet from that day I trembled, much for thee 
And for my country more—nor was my heart 
Open to envy, no—I only mourn‘d, 

I only mourn'd thy splendour. 


Timophanes. How ? 


y splendour? was it not as much thine own ? 
Wert thou not counsellor, guide, soul to me? 
Didst thou but wish? If bravery was mine, 
Thine was the wisdom—what then couldst thou fear ? 


Timoleon. Speak'st thou as brother or as Governor, 


Thy flattery alike falls dead ; alas! 

How say'st thou? hast thou not to all my words 
Been deaf, since thou upon that fatal day 
Assumed a new, till then unknown command?” 


This description keeps pace sufficiently with the opening of Napoleon’s 
career to warrant its applicability. The following passage, in which the 
rant offers a share of his power to his brother, 1s equally well fitted. 
imoleon has avowed that his brother shall only mount the throne 
over his corpse :— 





“ Timophanes. I am already there, 
And thou unhurt. My cities and my troops, 
All I know well: I am too far advanced 
To turn again. I have no equal here, 
None but thyself,—it would be infamy 
To sink myself below inferiors, 
But below thee I can,—aye, and I[ will. 
The popular liberty no more can rise, 
Believe me, here, A single governor 
Thou think'st a crime; but if his single arm 
Be of the best, its guidance must be too, 
Be thou that one; do thou enjoy the fruit 
Of all my crimes. Let Corinth gain in thee 
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All that this hand hath ta’en from her, while I 
Will proudly reign thy second.” 


In the same scene, Timoleon, alluding’ to the ‘cruelties by which 
Timophanes has gained possession of the throne, tells him that blood 
may be washed out by blood. 

** Timophanes, Fall, then, the traitorous blow. 
Yet, while I breathe, Corinth and Greece shall see 
Sole power is not in all men bad; the prince 
Who tracks his passage to the throne by blood 
May yet rejoice the people by wise laws, 

Guard every subject, oi the internal state, 
And terrible to others in his speed, 
Strong in himself, reign ch and supreme." 

This is a trait peculiar to Napoleon himself; it was his own ereed, 
perhaps only, like most of his designs, too noble to be realized. The 
next passage finely pourtrays the situation of a tyrant :— 

% ? ? ° What hopest thou 
From reigning over minds so different ? 
Thou art already, and will ever be, 

The enemy of every noble heart, 

Of every virtue the invidious foe ;— 

Fear’d, flatter'd, hated, wearying the world, 
A burden to thyself. To purchase praise 
Still greedy, though thy secret soul confess 
That execration is thy only meed. 

Coward at heart, dissembler in thy looks, 
Eternal prey to thy suspicious fears, 

Still whetting an eternal thirst for blood 
That ne'er can be appeased.” 

This is not throughout applicable to Napoleon, but it would probably 
have become so, had complete success given him leisure for reflection. 
A portion of Timophanes’ reply is, however, perfectly characteristic. 

“* It is become a part of life itself, 
The sole, immutable, and high resolve 
Of reigning.” 

Our extracts, however, must cease, our object being to give our readers 
a sufficient idea of the structure of the drama, and the characters of the 
two brothers, to establish the existence of the singular coincidence we 
have pointed out, and which was so apparent to the Italians immediately 
after Napoleon’s short exaltation among them, that the tragedy became 
doubly popular, and the Emperor, his mother, and brother, were con- 
stantly designated by the titles of its characters, thus fulfilling the 
desire of the former to be compared with the heroes of antiquity in a 
manner but little congenial to his feelings. 

In the meantime, the enormous masses of information continually 
appearing on the subject of Napoleon’s life and campaigns must ulti- 
mately form as rich a store for the poets and romancers of a future age, 
as Froissart left behind him for those of the present (if in this era of 
utilitarianism all remains of the gate science be not banished the world) ; 
and thus we cannot better conclude than in the words of Manzoni :— 

“ Was it true glory? Time will end 
The arduous doubt. We humbly bend 
That mighty Hand before, 
Which sent him tow'ring o'er his kind 
An image almost unconfined 
Of its creative power.” 
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= MY HOBBY,-—-RATHER. 
_ ° No. Il. 


I nave only, in my life, known one /unatic—properly so called. In 
the days when TI carried a satchel on the banks of the Shamsheen (a 
river whose half-lovely, half-wild scenery is tied like a silver thread 
about my heart,) Larry Wynn and myself were the. farthest boarders 
from school, in a solitary farm-house on the edge of a lake of some miles 

uare, called by the undignified title of Pomp’s Pond. An old negro, 
a was believed by the boys to have come over with Christopher 
Columbus, was -the only other human being within anything like a 
neighbourhood of the lake (it took its name from him); and the’ only 
approaches to its waters, girded in as it was by an almost impenetrable 
forest, were the path through old Pomp’s clearing, and that by our own 
door. Out of school, Larry and I were inseparable. He was a pale, 
sad-faced boy, and, in the first days of our intimacy, he had confided a 
secret to me which, from its uncommon nature, and the excessive caution 
with which he kept it from every one else, bound me to him with more 
than the common ties of schoolfellow attachment. We built wigwams 
together in the woods, had our tomahawks made of the same fashion, 
united our property in fox-traps, and played Indians with perfect con- 
tentment in each other’s approbation, 

I had found out, soon after my arrival at school, that Larry never slept 
onamoonlight night. With the first slender horn that dropped its 
silver and graceful shape behind the hills, his uneasiness commenced, 
and by the time its full and perfect orb poured a flood of radiance over 
vale and mountain, he was like one haunted by a pursuing demon. At 
early twilight he closed the shutters, stuffing every crevice that could 
admit a ray ; and then, lighting as many candles as he could beg or steal 
from our thrifty landlord, he sat down with his book, in moody silence, 
or paced the room with an uneven step, and a solemn melancholy in his 
fine countenance, of which, with all my familiarity with him, I was 
almost afraid. Violent exercise seemed the only relief, and when the 
candles burnt low after midnight, and the stillness around the lone farm- 
house became too absolute to endure, he would throw up the window, 
and, leaping desperately out into the moonlight, rush up the hill into the 
depths of the wild forest, and walk on with supernatural excitement till 
the day dawned. Faint and pale he would then creep into his'bed, and, 
begging me to make his very common and always credited excuse of 
illness, sleep soundly till I returned from school. I soon became used 
to his ways, ceased to follow him, as I had once or twice endeavoured to 
do, into the forest, and never attempted to break in on the fixed and 
rapt silence which seemed to transform his lips to marble. And for all 
this Larry loved me. 

Our preparatory studies were completed, and, to our mutual despair, 
We were destined to different Universities. Larry’s father was a dis- 
ciple of the great Channing, and mine a Trinitarian of uncommon zeal ; 
and the two institutions of Yale and Harvard were in the hands of most 
emiment men of either persuasion, and few are the minds that could 
resist a four years’ ordeal in either. A student was as certain to come 
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forth a Unitarian from one as a Calvinist from the other; and in the 
New England States these two sects are bitterly hostile. So, to th 

atmosphere of Channing and Everett went poor Larry, lonely 
and dispirited ; and [ was committed to the sincere zealots of Connee 
tieut, some two hundred miles off, to learn Latin and Greek, if it pleased 
heaven, but the mysteries of “ election and free grace,” whether or no, 


Time crept, ambled, and galloped by turns, as we were in love or mu, 
moping in term-time, or revelling in vacation, and gradually, I know 
not why, our correspondence had dropped, and the four years had come 
to their successive deaths, and we had never met. I grieved over it; 
for in those days [ believed, with a school-boy’s fatuity, 


“ That two, or one, are almost what they seem ;” 


and [ loved Larry Wynn, as [ hope I may never love man or woman 
again—with a pain at my heart. [ wrote one or two reproachful letter 
in my senior year, but his answers were overstrained, and too full of prn- 
testations by half; and seeing that absence had done its usual work on 
him, f gave it up, and wrote an epitaph on a departed friendship. I do 
not know, by the way, why [ amdetaining you with all this, for it has 
nothing to do with my story; but let it pass as an evidence that it is & 
true one. The climax of things im real life has not the regular pm- 
cession of incidents in a tragedy. 

Some two or three years after we had taken “ the irrevocable yoke” of 
life upon us (not matrimony, but money-making), a winter occurred of 
uncommonly fine sleighing—sledging. you call it im England. At sach 
times the American world is all abroad, either for business or pleasure. 
The roads are passable at any rate of velocity of which a horse is capable, 
smooth as montanes Russes, and hard as is good for hoofs; anda 
hundred miles is diminished to ten in facility of locomotion. The hunter 
brings down his venison to the cities, the western trader takes his family 
a hundred leagues to buy calicoes and tracts, and parties of all kinds 
scour the country, drinking mulled wine and “flip,” and shaking the 
very nests out of the fir-trees with the ringing of their horses’ bells. 
You would think death and sorrow were buried in the snow with the 
leaves of the last autumn. 

I do not know why I undertook, at this time, a journey to the west; 
certainly not for scenery, for it was a world of waste, desolate, and 
dazzling whiteness, for a thousand unbroken miles. The trees were 
weighed down with snow, and the houses were thatched and half-buried 
m it, and the mountains and valleys were like the vast waves of @ 
illimitable sea, congealed with its yesty foam in the wildest hour of 8 
tempest. The eye lost its powers in gazing on it. The “ spirit- -bird” 
that spread his refreshing green wings before the pained eyes of Thalaba 
would have been an inestimable fellow-traveller. The worth of the eye 
sight lay im the purchase of a pair of green gogzles. 

In the course of a week or two, after skimming over the buried — 
of half a dozen states, each as large as Great Britain (more or less), ! 
found myself in a small town on the border of one of our western 
It was some twenty years since the bears had found it thinly settled 
enough for their purposes, and now it contained perhaps twenty thousand 
souls. The oldest inhabitant, born in the town, was a youth in 


minority. With the usual precocity of new settlements, it Thad already 
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of the peculiarities of an old metropolis. The burnt stumps still 


of which were the lawyer’s wife and the member of Congress’s 

; and people ate their peas with silver forks, and drank their tea 
i and forgave men’s many sins and refused to forgive woman’s 
very much as in towns whose history is written in black letter. I 
say there were not more than one or two offences against the moral 

Levitical law, fashionable on this side the water, which had not been 
committed, with the authentic aggravations, in the town of ——-; I 
would mention the name if this were not a true story. 

Larry Wynn (now Lawrence Wynn, Esq.) lived here. He had, as 
they say in the United States,“ hung out a shingle” (Londoniceé, put 

a sign) as attorney at law, and to all the twenty thousand innocent 
Shehitants of the place he was the oracle and the squire. He was 
besides colonel of militia, churchwarden, and canal commissioner; ap 
pointments which speak volumes for the prospects of “ rising young 
men” in our flourishing republic. I mention it for the peculiar benefit 
of Scotland. 

Larry was glad to see me—very. I was more glad to see Aim. I 
have a soft heart, and forgive a wrong generally, if it touches neither 
my vanity nor my purse. [ forgot his neglect, and called him “ Larry.” 
By the same token, he did not call me “ Phil.” (There are very few 
that love me, patient reader, but those who do thus abbreviate my plea- 
sant name of Philip. I was called after the Indian Sachem of that 
name, whose blood runs in this tawny hand.) Larry looked upon me 
asa man. I looked on him, with all his dignities and changes, —F 
the sweet vista of memory—as a boy. His mouth had acquired 
pinched corners of caution and mistrust common to those who know their 
fellow men ; but I never saw it unless when speculating as | am now. 
He was to me the pale-faced and melancholy friend of my boyhood ; and 
U could have slept, as I used to do, with my arm around his neck, and 
feared to stir lest I should wake him. Had my last earthly hope lain 
in the palm of my hand, I could have given it to him, had he needed it, 
but to make him sleep; and yet he thought of me but as a 
under his roof, and added, in his warmest moments, a “ Mr.” to my 
name! There is but one circumstance in my life that has wounded me 
more. Memory, avaunt! 

Why should there be no unchangeableness in the world? why no 
friendship ? or why am I, and you, gentle reader (for by your continuing 
to pore over these idle musings, you have a heart, too), gifted with this 
useless and restless organ beating in our bosoms, if its thirst for love is 
never to be slaked, and its aching self-fulness never to find flow or 
Utterance ? [ would positively sell my whole stock of affections for three 
farthings. Will you say “ fo?” 

“ You are come in good time,” said Larry one morning, with a half- 
smile, “ and shall be groomsman to me. I am going to be married.” 

“ Married ?” 

“ Married.” 

I repeated the word after him, for I was surprised. He had never 
®pened his lips about his unhappy lunacy since my arrival, and I had 
felt hurt at this apparent unwilli to renew our ancient confidence, 
but had felt a repugnance to any forcing of the topic upon him, and 
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could only hope that ‘he had outgrown or overcome it. T argued, imme. 

on ‘this information of his tended marriage, that it must’ be x9) 
No man in his senses, I thought, would link an impending madness 4 
the fate of a confidmg and lovely woman. ve \ oe 

He took me into his sleigh, and we drove to her father’s house. She 
was a flower in the wilderness. Of a delicate form, as all my one 
women are, and lovely, as quite all certainly are not, large-eyed, soft"in 
her manners, and yet less timid than confiding and ‘sister-like, with 
shade of melancholy in her smile, caught, perhaps, with the “ trick’of 
sadness” from himself, and a patrician slightness of ‘reserve, or pride; 
which Nature sometimes, in very mockery of high birth, teaches her 
most secluded child,;—the bride elect was; as I said before, a flower in 
the wilderness. She was one of those women we sigh to look upon as 
they pass by, as if there went a fragment of the wreck of some blessed 
dream. | 

The day arrived for the wedding, and the sleigh-bells jingled merrily 
into the village. The morning was as soft and genial as June, and ‘the 
light snow on the surface of the lake melted, and lay on the breast of 
the solid ice beneath, giving it the effect of one white silver mirror, 
stretching to the edge of the horizon. It was exquisitely beautiful, and 
I was standing at the window in the afternoon, looking off ‘upon ‘the 
shining expanse, when Larry approached, and laid his hand familiarly - 
on my shoulder. 

“ What glorious skating we shall have,” said I, “ if this smooth water 
freezes to-night !” 

I turned the next moment to look at him; for we had not skated to- 
gether since I went out, at his earnest entreaty, at midnight, to skim the 
little lake where we had passed our bib hbod and drive away the fever 
from his brain, under the light of a full moon. 

He remembered it, and so did 1; and T put my arm behind him, for 
the colour fled from his face, and I thought he would have sunk to the 
floor. 

“The moon is full to-night,” said he, recovering instantly to a cold 
self-possession. 

I took hold of his hand firmly, and, in as kind a tone as I could 
summon, oy of our early friendship, and apologizing thus for the 
freedom, asked if he had quite overcome his melancholy disease. His 
face worked with emotion, and he tried to withdraw his hand from 
my clasp, and evidently wished to avoid an answer. 

** Tell me, dear Larry,” said I. 

“Oh God! No!” said he, breaking violently from me, and throw- 
ing himself with his face downwards upon the sofa. The tears streamed 
through his fingers upon the silken cushion. 

** Not cured? And does she know it?” 

“ No! no! thank God! not yet!”’ 

T remained silent a few minutes, listening to his suppressed moans, (for 
he seemed heart-broken with the confession,) and pitying while I inwardly 
condemned him. And then the picture of that lovely and ford woman 

rose up before me, and the impossibility of concealing his fearful malady 
from a wife, and the fixed insanity in which it must end, and the whole 
wreck — hopes and his own prospects and happiness,—and my heart 
grew sick. 
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[sat down, by him, and, as it was too late. to remonstrate on. the in- 

justice he. was. committing toward her, I asked how he, came to appoint the 
‘a full moon for his wedding. He gave up. his , reserve, calmed 

and talked of it at last as if he were: relieved by. the. communi- 

ion. Never shall I forget the doomed. pallor, the straining eye, and 

hand of my poor friend during that half hour. 

he 


4. 
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_ Since om college he had striven with the whole energy of .his 
soul against it, He had plunged into business,—he had, kept his. bed 
y night after night, till his brain seemed on the verge of frenzy 
with the effort,—he had taken opium to secure to himself an artificial 

ep ;-~but he had never dared to confide it to any one, and he had no 
friend to sustain him in his fearful and lonely hours; and it grew upon 
him rather than diminished. He described to me with the. most, touch- 
ing pathos how he had concealed it for years,—how he had stolen out 
like a thief to give vent to his insane restlessness in the silent streets of 
the city at midnight, and in the more silent solitudes of the forest,—how 
he prayed, and wrestled, and wept. over it,—and finally, how he had 
come. to believe that there was no hope for him except in the assistance 
and constant presence of some one who would devote life to him im love 
and pity.. Poor Larry! I put up a silent prayer in my heart that the 
desperate experiment might not end in agony and death. 

The sun set, and, according to my prediction, the wind changed 
suddenly to the north, and the whole surface of the lake in a couple of 
hours became of the lustre of polished steel. It. was intensely cold. 

The fires blazed in every room of the bride’s paternal mansion, and 
I was there early to fulfil my office of master of ceremonies at. the 
bridal, My heart was weighed down with a sad boding, but I shook off 
at least the appearance of it, and superintended the concoction of a 
huge bowl of punch with a merriment which communicated itself in the 
shape.of the most joyous hilarity to a troop of juvenile relations, The 
house resounded with their shouts of laughter. 

In the midst of our noise in the small inner room entered Larry... I 
started back, for he looked more like a demon possessed than a Christian 
man. He had walked to the house alone in the moonlight, not. daring 
totrust himself in company. I turned out the turbulent troop about 
me, and tried to dispel his gloom, for a face like his at that moment 
would have put to flight the rudest bridal party ever assembled on holy 

und, He seized on the bowl of strong spirits which I had mixed 

ra set of hardy farmers, and before I could tear it from his lips had 
drunk a quantity which, in an ordinary mood, would have. intoxicated 
him helplessly in an hour. He then sat down with his face buried in 
his hands, and in a few minutes rose, his eyes sparkling with excitement, 
and gm character of his face utterly changed. I thought he, had 
gone wild. 

“ Now, Phil,” said he; “ now for my bride!” And with an un- 
hecoming levity he threw open the door, and went half dancing into the 
room where the friends were already assembled to witness the ceremony. 

I followed with fear and anxiety. He took his place by the side, of 
the fair creature on whom he had placed his hopea of life, and, though 
sobered somewhat by the impressiveness of the scene, the wild sparkle 
sill danced in his eyes, and I could see that every nerve in his frame 
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was excited to the last pitch of tension. If he had fallen a gibbering 
maniac on the floor, I should not have been astonished. Std seh 

The ceremony ed, and the first tone of his voice in the response 
startled even the bride. If it had rung from the depths of a cavern, it 
could not have been more sepulchral, I looked at him with a shudder, 
His lips were curled with an exulting expression, mixed with an inde 
fineble fear; and all the blood in his face seemed settled about his eyes, 
which were so bloodshot and fiery, that I have ever since wondered he 
was not, at the first glance, suspected of insanity. But oh! the hea. 
venly sweetness with which that loveliest of creatures promised to loye 
and cherish him, in sickness and in health! I never go to a bridal but 
it half breaks my heart; and as the soft voice of that beautiful girl fell 
with its eloquent meaning on my ear, and I looked at her, with lips calm 
and eyes moistened, vowing a love which I knew to be stronger thaa 
death, to one who, I feared, was to bring only pain and sorrow into her 
bosom, my eyes warmed with irrepressible tears, and I wept. 

The stir in the room as the clergyman closed his prayer seemed to 
awake him from atrance. He looked around with a troubled face for a 
moment; and then, fixing his eyes on his bride, he suddenly clasped his 
arms about her, and straining her violently to his bosom, broke into an 
hysterical passion of tears and laughter. Then, suddenly resuming his 
self-command, he apologised for the over-excitement of his feelings, and 
behaved with forced and gentle propriety till the guests departed, 

There was an apprehensive gloom over the spirits of the small bridal 
party left. in the lighted rooms; and, as they gathered round the fire, I 
approached, and endeavoured to take a gay farewell. Larry was sitting 
with his arm about his wife, and he wrung my hand in silence as I said 
** Good night,” and dropped his head upon her shoulder. I made some 
futile attempt to rally him, but it jarred on the general feeling, and | 
left the house. 

It was a glorious night. The clear piercing air had a vitreous bril- 
liancy, which I have never seen in any other climate, the rays of the 
moonlight almost visibly splintering with the keenness of the frost. The 
moon herself was in the zenith, and there seemed nothing between her 
and the earth but palpable and glittering cold. 

I hurried home: it was but eleven o’clock ; and, heaping up the wood 
in the large fire-place, I took a volume of “ Ivanhoe,” which had just 
then appeared, and endeavoured to rid myself of my unpleasant thoughts. 
I read on till midnight; and then, in a pause of the story, I rose to look 
out upon the night, hoping, for poor Larry’s sake, that the moon was 
buried in clouds. The house was near the edge of the lake; and asl 
looked down upon the glassy waste, spreading away from the land, I saw 
the dark figure of a man kneeling directly in the path of the moon’s 
rays. In another moment he rose to his feet, and the tall, slight form 
of my poor friend was distinctly visible, as, with long and powerful 
strokes, he sped away upon his skates along the shore, 

To take my own Hollanders, put a collar of fur around my mouth, 
and hurry after him, was the work of but a minute. My straps were 
soon fastened ; and, following in the marks of the sharp irons at ihe HP 
of my speed, I gained sight of him in about half an hour, and 
great effort neared him sufficiently to shout his name with a hope ol 
being heard. 
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The lofty mountain-shore gave back the cry in repeated echoes; but 
he redoubled his strokes, and sped on faster than before. At my utmost 
speed I followed on ; and when, at last, I could almost lay my hand on 
his shoulder, 1 summoned the strength to my breathless lungs, and 
shouted again—* Larry! Larry!” 

He half looked back, and the full moon at that instant streamed full 
into his eyes. I have thought since that he could not have seen me for 
its dazzling brightness; but I saw every line of Ais features with the 
distinctness of daylight, and I shall never forget them. A line of white 
foam ran through his half-parted lips; his hair streamed wildly over 
his forehead, on which the perspiration glittered in large drops; and 
every lineament of his expressive face was stamped with unutterable 
and awful horror, He looked back no more; but, increasing his speed 
with an energy of which I did not think his slender frame capable, he 
began gradually to outstrip me. Trees, rocks, and hills fled back like 
magic. My limbs began to grow numb; my fingers had lost all feeling, 
but a. strong north-east wind was behind us, and the ice smoother than 
a mirror; and I struck out my feet mechanically, and still sped on. 

For two hours we had kept along the shore. The branches of the 
trees were reflected in the polished ice, and the hills seemed hanging in 
the air,and floating past us with the velocity of storm-clouds. Far down 
the lake, however, there glimmered the just visible light of a fire, and I 
was thanking God that we were probably approaching some human 
succour, when, to my horror, the retreating figure before me suddenly 
darted off to the left, and made, swifter than before, toward the centre 
of the icy waste. Oh, God! what feelings were mine at that moment. 
Follow him far I dared not; for, the sight of land once lost, as it would 
be almost instantly with our tremendous speed, we perished, without a 
possibility of relief. : 

He was far beyond my voice, and to overtake him was the only hope. 
I summoned my last nerve for the effort, and, keeping him in my eye, 
struck across at a sharper angle, with the advantage of the wind full in 
my back. I had taken note of the mountains, and knew that we were 
already forty miles from home, a distance it would be impossible to re- 
trace against the wind; and the thought of freezing to death, even if I 
could overtake him, forced itself appallingly upon me. 

Away I flew, despair giving a new force to my limbs, and soon gained 
on the poor lunatic whose efforts seemed flagging and faint. I neared 
him. Another struggle! I could have dropped down where I was, and 
slept, if there were death in the first minute, so stiff and drowsy was 
every muscle in my frame. 

“ Larry !? I shouted. ‘ Larry!” 

He started at the sound, and I could hear a smothered and breathless 
thriek, as, with supernatural strength, he straightened up his bending 

, and, leaning forward again, sped away from me like a phantom on 
the blast. 

I could follow no longer. I stood stiff on my skates, still going on 
tapidly before the wind, and tried to look after him, but the frost had 
stiffened my eyes, and there was a mist before them, and they felt like 
glass. Nothing was visible around me but moonlight and ice, and 
Wearily and slowly I began to retrace the slight path of semicircles 
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toward the shore. It was painful work, The wind seemed to divide 
the very fibres of the skin upon my face. Violent exercise no lo 

w my body, and I felt the cold shoot sharply ito my loins, and 
bind across my breast like a chain of ice ; and, with the utmost 

of mind at my command, I could just resist the terrible inclination to 
lie down and sleep. I forgot poor Larry. Life—dear life !—was now 
my only thought, so selfish are we in our extremity ! 

With difficulty 1 at last reached the shore, and then, unbuttoning my 
coat, and spreading it wide for a sail, I set my feet together, and went 
slowly down before the wind, till the fire which I had before noticed 
began to blaze cheerily in the distance. It seemed an eternity in my 
slow progress. Tree after tree threw the shadow of its naked branches 
across the way; hill after hill glided slowly backward ; but my knees 
seemed frozen together, and my joints fixed in ice; and if my life 
had depended on striking out my feet, I should have died powerless, 
My jaws were locked, my shoulders drawn half down to my knees, and 
in a few minutes more, I am well convinced, the blood would have 
thickened in my veins, and stood still, for ever. 

I could see the tongues of the flames—I counted the burning faggots 
—a form passed between me and the fire—I struck, and fell prostrate on 
the snow ; and I remember no more. 

The sun was darting a slant beam through the trees when I awoke. 
The genial warmth of a large bed of embers played on my cheek, a thick 
blanket enveloped me, and beneath my head was a soft cushion of 
withered ‘leaves. On the opposite side of the fire lay four Indians 
wrapped in their blankets, and, with her head on her knees, and her hands 
clasped over her ankles, sat an Indian woman, who had apparently fallen 
asleep upon her watch. ‘The stir I made aroused her, and, as she piled 
on fresh faggots, and kindled them to a bright blaze with a handful of 
leaves, drowsiness came over me again, and I wrapped the blanket about 
me more closely, and shut my eyes to sleep. 

I awoke refreshed. It must have been ten o’clock by the sun. The 
Indians were about, occupied in various avocations, and the woman was 
broiling a slice of deer’s flesh on the coals. She offered it to me as | 
rose ; and having eaten part of it with a piece of a cake made of meal,! 
requested her to call in the men, and with offers of reward easily induced 
them to go with me in search of my lost friend. 

We found him, as I had anticipated, frozen to death, far out on the 
lake. The Indians tracked him by the marks of his skate-irons, and 
from their appearance he had sunk quietly down, probably drowsy and 
exhausted, and had died of course without pain. His last act seemed to 
have been under the influence of his strange madness, for he lay on his 
face, turned from the quarter of the setting moon. 

We carried him home to his bride. Even the Indians were affected by 
her uncontrollable agony. I cannot describe that scene, familiar as | 
am with pictures of horror. 

I made inquiries with respect to the position of his bridal chamber. 
There were no shutters, and the moon streamed broadly into it, and, 
after kissing his shrinking bride with the violence of a madman, he 
sprang out of the room with a terrific scream, and she saw him no more 
till he Jay dead on his bridal-bed. 
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THE PIC-NIC, 


“ A pic-nic! a pic-nic! so happy together! 


Intelligent women ! agreeable men ! 
ae. 1 of J Fs we nai have fine weather ; 
eli go upon donkeys to Bogglemy Glen. 
There has not been rain for six eit gh at present 
There is not the slightest appearance of change ; 
No pic-nic I'm sure ever yet was so pleasant— 
Few people can realise al? they arrange !"" 


Oh! these words at nigh? were the very last spoken, 
The first-in the morning were equally gay ; 

There was a great mist, which we knew was a tokea 
At noon we should have a most exquisite day, 

The donkeys arrive, and the sociable meant for 
The matrons unfitted for sidesaddle feats ; 

The baskets of prog and the hampers are sent for, 
And pack’d in the rumbles, or under the seats. 


And now we set off—all the carriages quite full: 
Do look at Miss Symons, how oddly she sits ! 
No sun to annoy us! it's really delightful ! 
Don't mind Mrs. Wilkins, she says that it spits / 
Some people take pleasure in throwing cold water 
On parties of pleasure, and talking of damp ; 
She's just the ill-natured old woman I thought her: 
We'll laugh at her presently when we encamp. 
My donkey, in stooping to gather a thistle, 
Was very near throwing me over his head. 
Dear me! I do think it’s beginning to drizzle ! 
Oh! let us take shelter in yonder old shed! 
How foolish to put on my pink satin bonnet ! 
I envy Miss Martin, she's snug in the straw ; 
My lilac pelisse, too! the water drips on it, 
The loveliest lilac that ever I saw! 


For my part I own I dike this sort of morning ; 
With sun perpendicular what could we do ? 
So pleasant to find the dust laid when returning ; 
"Twill clear up at twelve, or at latest at two. 
And now we're at Bogglemy, dear, how unlucky ! 
I'm sure I heard something like thunder just then : 
The place is so gloomy—the path is so mucky— 
I scarce can believe I'm at Bogglemy Glen ! 
We cannot dine under the trees—it would chill us ; 
We'll try to take shelter in yonder retreat : 
Oh, dear! it's a dirty old cowhouse, ‘twill kill us ; 
If ald must crowd into it, think of the heat ! 
A sonp-plate inverted Miss Millington uses 
To keep her thin slippers above the wet clay ; 
Gh! see through the roof how the rain-water oozes— 
The dinner will all taste of dripping to-day ! 
A pic-nic! a pic-nic! so wretched together ! 
All draggle-tail women, and cross-looking men ! 
The middle of June, yet this terrible weather 
Has made a morass of poor Bogglemy Glen ! 
It rains just hke buckets of water; at present 
There is not the slightest appearance of change : 
"Twas very absurd to leave Waterloo Crescent— 
Few people can realise a// they arrange, 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 
Cuaprer X. 


Miss Epcewortn has, in one of her admirable novels, expressed her 
opinion of the important effects of juxtaposition in bringing about the 
most serious change in our state of life; and I must say that it was 
about this period of my life that I began to experience their influence 
—an influence never so decidedly powerful as when the two, so con- 
stantly together, are associated in a quiet neighbourhood in the country, 
where either party is intimately acquainted with all the peculiarities of 
the docale, and all the combinations and connexions of its inhabitants: 
both are then competent to judge, and to discuss, and think alike; and 
certainly if Harriet Wells and I ever thought or talked of anything 
except ourselves, our conversation derived its peculiar interest from the 
community of our knowledge as to men and matters by which we were 
surrounded. 

As | write this without any view of its meeting the eye of strangers, 
I will honestly confess that I had as much idea of being in love with 
Harriet Wells as I had of flying; as Wolcot, the radical rhymer, who 
called himself Peter Pindar, said when speaking of the wonderful powers 
of Mrs. Siddons, and the effect producible by those powers upon the 
tenderer passions of the other sex,—‘* She is beautiful, magnificent, and 
enchanting, but I should as soon think of marrying the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” Now, Harriet was extremely nice and agreeable ; but 
I certainly had no more idea of marrying her than Peter had of marry- 
ing the Primate. She was palish, with soft, grey eyes, and just under 
those eyes an engaging darkness of skin. She had fair hair, and a re- 
markably pretty mouth. None of her features were what some particular 
and affected persons would call classical; but she was “ very nice’— 
just plump enough to hide angles, and full of those in-and-outisms of 
figure which constitute what I considered true symmetry. 

Well, Harriet and I walked about together, and I went to her father’s 
house every day after breakfast, and she used to sit down to the piano- 
forte, and her sister Fanny accompanied her, and they played duets, aud 
then we fancied we liked particular songs,—“* Sul margine’’ I recollect was 
one,—and Eliza, the youngest of the Wellses, a little plump thing ina 
pinafore, used to mix in our revels; and then we had luncheon, and then 
Mrs. Wells was very goodnatured, and then I used to play the Devil with 
the girls; and then——But stay, somebody may see what I write, and, 
be it understood that, by playing the “ Devil,’”’ I mean playing a game 
so called, which originated I think with the Cherokees, but was intro- 
duced into this country and received with an enthusiasm not to be de- 
scribed. The devil was a wooden thing shaped like an hour-glass, 
and he danced merrily upon a string extended scientifically between two 
sticks, and he hopped up, and he dropped down, and we twirled him 
this way, and wriggled him the other way, and tossed him over our 
heads, and caught him upon our line, and, in short, he made very good 
fun. At this harmless diversion I was what Etonians call a dab; 
and Harriet’s figure looked so pretty when her arms were uplifted t 
catch the descending devil, that i really thought I never saw anything 
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much more engaging. I suppose she saw by <a what I thought, for 
she seemed to grow more and more goodnat as our acquaintance 


grew, and at last appeared to expect me at luncheon as regularly as she 
looked for that semi-demi-dinner itself. 

But, dear me, I did not dove her. I felt none of that hangable, 
drownable désperation about her that I had once felt before for another. 
Not I. 1 was interested about her merely by Miss Edgeworth’s juxta- 

ition; my Visits were habitual. I seemed to be looked for at Mr. 

ells’s, and I should not have fancied my day properly made out if I had 
not gone there ; and then I knew everything that was in the girls’ work- 
boxes, and in their music books, and I tossed over the threads, and pulled 
about the strips of muslin, and picked the pins out of the pincushion and 
stuck them in again, and talked of Widow Harrison’s sprained ancle and 
old Walker’s rheumatism, and went with Harriet and Fanny loaded 
with flannel for one and a bottle of wine for the other: in short, 
there 1 was, happy beyond measure, having a dear, sweet-tempered 
creature always on my arm, or if not leaning so, sauntering by my side, till 
at last I never felt happy unless I were there—and yet I was not in love. 

There is, as the highest authority tells us, a time for all things; and 
sweetly as glided my time, it was time I should leave the worthy friends 
with whom I was staying. “ Harriet,” said I,—I had got to call her 
Harriet, and had, I admit, established a slight right of familiarity with 
her by voting myself her brother. It is quite extraordinary by what 
means congenial spirits commingle. I used to call her “ sister,” and so 
called her Harriet ; she used to call me “ brother,” and so called me 
Gilbert: and then she was a bit of an astronomer, and she loved to 
watch the moon when it was full and bright, and we used to go and 
look at it; and then I used to be so very much afraid that she would 
catch cold ; and then I used to tie her handkerchief round her neck, and 
then she used to thank “ her brother,’”? and then “ her brother’? used 
to be very much pleased with her sisterly gratitude, and I believe once 
or twice, not oftener, permitted his approbation of her sororial affection 
to produce a sort of fraternal acknowledgment, which between two such 
near and dear relations could not ‘be wrong. And this was the way 
I went on, but without an idea of my pure affection for the dear girl 
assuming any other character. 

“ Harriet,” said I, the moon being exceedingly bright, “ what 
a dreadful thing it is that when a man is most happy he is most 
miserable !”? 

“ What do you mean?” said Harriet. 

“TI mean,” said I, “ that no human being can be more perfectly happy 
than I am at this moment, and yet, paradise as it is, [ must leave it.” 

“Leave it!’”? said Miss Wells, and her dove-like eyes were turned 
upon me with a look not to be forgotten. ‘‘ Where are you going ?” 

“I must go to town,” said I. 

“Must you?” said Harriet, and I felt a sort of involuntary pressure on 
my arm; she was leaning on it ; and then came a dead silence, a pause 
of five minutes. I then began to think I was fonder of Harriet 

[ ever meant to be ;—and what on earth endears a girl to one 80 
much,—what so entirely upsets all resolutions, fetters the mind, and 
chains the heart, as the notion that she loves? 

I felt I could not break this silence. Harriet kept her eyes on the 
x 2 
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ground, and walked with a measured step. I felt that she trembled, 
What could I, what ought I todo? I had but three hundred and 
pounds a-year. She had nothing; as I have said before, two negatives 
make an affirmative in grammar, but, “ barring accidence,” two 
nothings never make anything. I should have liked to have caught her 
to my , soy utterly stifled her with kisses, and proposed; but [ 

no right to do so. I had no right to presume to take a charming gi 
out of a sphere in which she was happily placed, and subject ‘her to the 
ups and downs of a life regulated only by the annual receipt of three 
hundred and forty pounds. So I just put my hand upon my heart, and 
said, sotto voce, “ Be quiet.” 

The eloquence of silence is proverbial. We both feltit so; and Harriet 
made no effort to speak until just as we got to a side gate opening into her 
father’s grounds. The sight of home seemed to reassure her, and the 
consciousness that such was her feeling made me uncomfortable. Trusted 
with this young creature, (young enough myself, God knows!) but 
having her thus implicitly confided to me in our wanderings, could I 
have wounded her feelings so deeply that until she felt that sort of in- 
stinctive courage which, if not the paternal presence, the paternal pro- 
perty (the consciousness of being at home) could give, she did not dare 
speak till then? No, no. I had done nothing, said nothing, which 
could mtentionally offend her. 

“And when?” said she, having evidently kept my last words in 
her thoughts ever since they were uttered—* And when do you go, 
Gilbert ?” 

** I think, the day after to-morrow,” said I. 

** I thought,” replied the dear, kind-hearted creature, “ you were en- 
gaged to dance with Miss Illingworth at the ball on Tuesday.” 

** Miss Illingworth?” said I, with unaffected surprise. 

* Yes, Gilbert,” said Miss Wells. “ If you forget your promises, I 
do not. I heard you make that promise at Mrs. Woodbridge’s. I never 
forget what I hear.” 

“1 dare say you are right,” said I, glad to affect a sort of gaiety; 
** but I scarcely recollect Miss Illingworth herself.’ 

* Ah! then you should,” replied Harriet. ‘ What is sport to you 
may be death to her. Hopes are excited, thoughts inspired, wishes 
created by a word or a look where the feelings are imterested or the 
heart prepossessed. You forget what you said; perhaps she does not. | 
know she admires you: it will wound her if you are not present to fulfil 
your promise, for she has talked about it to others.” 

** My dear Harriet,’’ said I, “bright as the moon is, I am delighted 
that it is so dark that my blushes may not be seen. I give you my 
honour that, if I did say anything of the sort to Miss Illingworth, it was 
said most inadvertently ; and as for anything I may say to a young lady 
amongst the many of this neighbourhood having an effect upon her 
heart, you really do me too much honour.” 

Harriet drew her arm from mine,—I cannot describe how,—and, i 
a tone of something between laughing and erying, exclaimed, “ Here’s 
mamma waiting for us.” So she was. Harriet, however, passed her, 
aud ran into the house. 

“ Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Wells, “ you keep'that girl out too late: 
she is a delicate creature, and ought not to breathe night air. I-really 
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must insist upon it that she does not stay in the grounds after the even- 
ing has pms i 


_ _It.was very evident that Mrs. Wells was very angry, and I endea- 
to mollify her ire by making an observation upon the clearness 
of the sky and the brightness of the moon, to which she did not ap 
me to, return such agreeable answers as heretofore had dropped from 
_ li As the aspect of affairs seemed gloomy, I thought the next 
best thing to do was to effect a retreat, and I accordingly wished her a 
good night, to which she returned a sort of half-and-half answer; when, 
to my surprise, I heard a sudden rustling in, or rather out of, a laurel 
hedge which flanked the walk by which Harriet and I had returned to 
the. house, succeeded by the immediate appearance of Mr, Wells himself, 
who exclaimed, in a mock-heroic voice— 
“ * Who talks of going with a voice so sweet?’ " 


* What!’’ cried Mrs. Wells, “‘ are you there, my dear?” 

** My love, I am,” replied Wells. *‘ But what do you mean by letting 
Gilbert go at this unusually early hour? Where’s Harriet?” 

“* She is in the house,”’ said the matron. 

“ Ah, well,”? said Wells, “so will he be too. You, of course, will 
stop with us, and have our little music, and our piquet, and our petit 
souper—eh ? Nothing like winding-up well.” 

“T thought you were gone to bed,” said Mrs. Wells to her husband. 

“ Did you, my dear?” answered he; “ then, for once in your life, you 
were mistaken. Come, let us goin. Is the billiard-room lighted? Let 
us be gay—life is but short. Come—come along.” 

And so, with great joyousness, we entered the hospitable old ‘house 
by one of the modernised French windows, which, as the French them- 
selves say, “‘ gave to the lawn.” 

Nothing could be more comfortable—nothing more agreeable. We 
went to the billiard-room. I chose my favourite cue,—chalked him— 
posed him—pointed the red ball—and went off (which Mr. Wells 
always forced me to do) ; but I made nothing, and did not feel quite sure 
what ought to be done with the balls when my respectable adversary 
had played, because—and it was quite a new feeling—Harriet was not 
in the room. ‘The pinafores were gone to bed; and Mrs. Wells, who 
did-not seem to have recovered her good temper, established herself at a 
work-table in the billiard-room, which served as a second drawing-room, 
and was by no means exclusively devoted to the game. 

I wondered where Harriet was. I never had felt either anxious about 
her coming or going before; but it seemed to me that our dialogue in 
the garden had closed unsatisfactorily, and I was afraid that she was 
gone to bed, as well as her sisters. I saw the balls running about the 
table, but my mind was not with them: my thoughts were up-stairs— 
fixed on things above. 

“Why, you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert: what cs the matter ?” 
said Wells. 

“I do not know, Sir,’’ said I. ‘“ That is a cannon, however.’’ 

** Not a bit of it!’ exclaimed the enthusiastic performer,—* a kiss !’”’ 

“Ah,” said I,“ probably. Then here goes again.” 

“ And that,” exclaimed my opponent, “ is a miss!’ 

-) I did not at all. like this combination of words, and, in fact, wished 
the game at Old Scratch, when suddenly was opened the door of the 
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billiard-room, and in came Harriet, looking as demure, as placid, as 
goodnatured, and as breathingly alive to the ordinary amusements of 
the evening as ever. I looked at her, to see if there was a trace of ill. 
feeling towards me on her countenance. Dear soul! no. And when 
she sat herself down by her mother, and commenced that most absurd 
of all anomalous nonsenses called “ work,”’ I felt that I was extreme! 
glad she took so much interest in my concerns, and showed so mu 
anxiety for my fulfilment of engagements. 

I won’t go the day after to-morrow, thought I, as I gave my ball a 
thump which caused it to hit the other white ball exactly on the dppo- 
site side to that which I meant it to touch. I will stay, and go. [ 
will dance with Miss Illingworth, to show Harriet that I religiously 
keep my word, and prove to her how powerfully her reproof has acted 
upon me. Just as if she had known my thoughts, Harriet lifted her 
eyes from the strip of muslin which she held in her hand, and looked 
towards me. Our eyes met. I cannot define the character of their ex- 
pression ; but I recollect saying to myself, “ Upon my life, I am carry- 
ing this joke a little too far.” 

At half-past ten, as usual, supper was announced, and we proceeded 
to the dinner parlour—room never to be forgotten by me. It was a low 
wainscoted apartment, with a beam below the ceiling, which it sup- 
ported, crossing it in the middle. Every footstep in the chambers above 
could be heard over-head ; and, except that it was of a good size, it was 
by no means a desirable salle a manger. To me, however, it was 
delightful: it had been consecrated by hospitality and kindness ; 
and the strongest feeling by which I was actuated, as I led my amiable 
hostess into it, was that of regret that, whether I stayed till Wednesday 
or not, I must, at all events, leave it within a very few days. 

Yet, for all that, I felt assured that I did not love Harriet,—not as 
lovers love. The great puzzle was, how to define the sentiment which 
she had inspired. It was more than friendship. Friendship cannot last 
long between two people circumstanced as we were. Of Platonism I 
have a very faint notion; and it seems to me that feelings, like time, 
cannot stand still: to what point my intimacy with Harriet had carried 
mine I could not exactly ascertain; and certainly never imagined how 
essential her society had habitually become to my happiness, until I 
found myself on the eve of being deprived of it. 

At supper, Harriet seemed out of spirits, and her mother what I con- 
sidered watchful,—and a watchful mother, in a small party, is unbear- 
able. On the contrary, mine host was more than usually agreeable : his 
conversation was full of joke and repartee, in which he was eminently 
successful when he chose to be so; but, somehow, it appeared to me 
that he talked more than usual of the advantages of matrimony,—its 
comforts—its blessings—the respectability it gave to a young man—the 
refined delight it afforded"to a young woman. 

“ Sarah and I,” said Mr. Wells, “ are proofs of the soundness of my 
doctrine. We married young, and we have lived Jong, and never re- 
pented it,—never disqualified for Dunmow yet.” 

“I’m sure,” said the lady, “ if we ever have differed, the fault has 
been yours; and I must say, with to the doctrine you are 1l0W 
supporting, I differ entirely. What should people think about marty- 
ing without means? The old proverb is quite truae——” 
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* Which Moore has so sweetly versified,” said I. 

« | know nothing of versification, Mr. Gurney,” said the matron ; 
“but this I know, that nothing can be more unwise, in my opinion, than 
bringing two people together without fortune, and entailing upon them 
a life of perpetual embarrassment and worry.” 

_* You are wrong, my dear,” said mine host. ‘ Where there is genius 
or talent, the very fact of having a fond and affectionate wife dependent 
n him for existence is an excitement to a man to exert his energies. 
Baffle the waves of opposing ills; and, by ‘ opposing, end them.’ ” 
Thinks I to myself, that may be very true; but if I saw a wife so de- 
ding upon me, the very thought of the precariousness of her position, 
and the regret for having removed her from competency to share my 
difficulties, would unnerve and unfit me for the exertions it would be my 
duty to make. Harriet took no part in the conversation, but appeared 
entirely absorbed in the delicate and difficult task of peeling a peach. 

* T confess,” continued Mrs. Wells, who was as obstinate as Echo in 
the particular of having the last word, “ I see no good in preaching 
what nobody in their senses would practise.” 

“ What do you say, Gurney ?” said Mr. Wells. 

** Why, Sir,” said I,—and I was rather flurried by the question,— 
“ I—really 99 

“ Suppose, now,” said Wells, “‘ a girl of eighteen or nineteen—more 
or less, as the case may be—had won your heart, and you had won hers, 
—should you stop to consider whether you could live upon so much a 
year, or so much more or—as I said before—less? I know you would 
not.’’ 

“ Why, Sir,”’ said I, “ Love seldom calculates. He is painted blind, 
I—never have thought upon the subject; but this I am sure of, that, 
whatever love without money may be, money without love is destruction.” 

“ i told you so, Sarah,” exclaimed mine host. ‘‘ Few young hearts 
are mercenary—a woman's heart never is, as I firmly believe, She will 
squander and waste to the right and to the left; and she will make her 
husband give fétes, and parties, and dinners, and déjefiners, and all the 
rest of it; but a selfish, stingy woman is a rara avis.” 

“ Better be stingy, Mr. Wells,” said Sarah, ‘‘ as you call it, than 
extravagant. More fortunes have been saved than made, and I hate to 
hear you talk in so unguarded a way while persons are present who cer- 
tainly ought not to listen to such principles.” 

“ Sally, my love,” said Wells, who was somewhat taken aback by his 
wife’s reproof, “ I never say what I do not mean, and I live with my 
children as I do with my friends. If my words were not in accordance 
with my thoughts, I should not argue as I have done; as they are, and 
as I have no concealments, I speak out, and I should think myself the 
most unhappy father in the world if I thought a daughter of mine could 
be spoiled by a misinterpretation of my sentiments.” 

“ As for your daughter’s being spoiled,” said Mrs. Wells significantly, 
“I do not pretend to say anything about it ; but 1 think we may as well 
retire. Come, Harriet, it is quite time for bed.”’ 

Harriet, who had taken no share in the conversation, looked at her 
father and then at me. Wells saw that his wife was what might be 
out of humour about something, and seemed to me to be resolved, 
in spite of his former brag about the Dunmow flitch, to have his own way. 
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** Why, Sarah dear,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ are you going to bed without 
ee in my poor girl too has had nothing in the world to eat or to 

rink.” 

** Nothing for me, Pa,” said the innocent girl, with an expression of 
fear of her Ma’s anger. 

** J want nothing more, Mr. Wells,” said the old lady; “‘ I cannot 
bear to hear nonsense.” 

** Well, love,” replied her husband, “ we won’t quarrel for the. first 
time in our lives about nonsense—it would be nonsense if we did; so, 
Harriet, ring the bell, and let us have in our accustomed hot water, 
sugar, and the et ceteras, 

* Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

Ye that mingle may.’ 
What a fellow that Shakspeare was, Gurney! No circumstance can 
occur, no occasion present itself, but his words—prophetic and inspired 
as they are—become more applicable, more to the point, than any other 

we can find.” 

** Even when perverted,” said I; and when I turned my head to 
meet the wonted gentle smile of Harriet, I saw a tear trickling down her 
cheek. What had caused it? something her mother had looked, no 
doubt, for she had said nothing. I felt extremely uncomfortable, and 
repented not having gone “‘ on the first intention,” as the surgeons talk 
of the healing of a wound. I had never experienced so unpleasant a 
sensation during the whole course of my acquaintance with the family ; 
it was a release when the servant obeyed the injunction he had received, 
and disturbed the awkward silence which followed my last attempt to 
make conversation, by the noise he made in putting down the glasscs, 
and bottles, and decanters, and jugs of hot and cold water, with which 
it was the custom to decorate the table at Mr. Wells’s, at that period of 
the evening. 

Mrs. Wells, however, was not to be soothed ; she would drink no negus, 
and she would go to bed. Harriet, who was conscious of no offence, and 
who found herself supported by, I believe, her favourite parent, gave a 
gentle affirmative to her father’s enquiry whether she would have some 
wine and water: this seemed to increase Mrs. Wells’s ill-humour, who, 
pushing her chair from the table, rose from her seat, and said in a most 
awful tone, “ Well, 7 am going to bed ; ” and in order to put this deter- 
mination into immediate practice, proceeded to the table in the corner of 
the room whereon were deposited the chamber candlesticks, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a light. I saved her the trouble, lighted her candle, 
and presented it to her; she did not thank me, but that, as we were old 
friends, I did not much care about ; but looking at Harriet, she said in 
a most discordant tone, “ I suppose, Miss, you will not be long after me?” 

This unsettled my poor girl, who was about to swallow her whole 
glass of wine and water at a gulp and accompany her exemplary mother, 
when Wells interposing, said, ** When she is tired of our society, she 
will go. Sit still, Harriet—finish your wine and water—if you are not 
sleepy, stay where you are.”’ 

I saw the look which Mrs. Wells gave her husband after this speech ; 
it was ful! of reproach ; it seemed to say, “‘ That’s right, Mr, Wells, teach 
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ter to disregard her mother.”” He evidently understood it as 
] didj and when she quitted the room, which she did with an air of 
indignant grandeur, Wells jumped up and followed her. Harriet then 
seemed most anxious to follow them; that J prevented. 
“ You are not going,” said I. : 
“think I had better go,’’ replied Harriet, “1 am afraid Papa’s 


met am sure Mamma is,”’ said I ; “but don’t you think it would be 
better to'let them settle their little differences by themselves ? besides, if 
you go,'I must, and I have no intention of moving for this hour ; your 
father has not yet commenced what he calls his ‘ brewing.’ ” 

“T cannot think what has happened to put my mother out of 
humour,” said Harriet. 

“ Nor I,” said I, “‘ except that perhaps she thinks I kept you out too 
late in the air; however, if that be all, I shall have few opportunities 
of repeating the offence.” 

“ But are you really going so soon ?”’ said Harriet. 

IT must,”’ replied I; “ besides all other reasons, one seems para- 
mount ; I came down to this neighbourhood to stay with my friends 
the Woodbridges, and from the first week I made your acquaintance, I 
have only been four evenings at their house.”’ 

* But you widl stay for the ball?” said Harriet, 

* If you wish it.’’ 

“ Of course,” said Harriet, “ it makes no difference to me ; only you 
promised Miss Illingworth, and—I——” 

“ It is decided, Harriet,” interrupted I; “ I stay.” 

“ There’s a dear good brother,” said Harriet; ‘‘ but isn’t my father 
gone a long time ?”’ 

“I do not think so,” said I; “ if he were to stay ten times as long, 
80 that.you did not follow him, I shouldn’t care.” 

“ No,” answered she, “ nor I, if I did not think that some unpleasant 
fecling existed between e 

At this moment the gentle heart of the affectionate daughter was 
relieved of all its apprehensions by the return of her “ Pa,” humming 
one of his favourite songs as he came across the hall, and who entered 
the room smiling as the dawn. 

“ My old lady is a little out of humour,” said he, resuming his seat, 
“ about Harriet's staying out so late; however, 1 have set all that to 
nghts—it is all sunshine now—and so now for my toddy.” 

“ T am sure,”’ said his daughter, “ if Mamma disapproves of it, I will 
om offend again—I hope she is quite sure of that—indeed I shall 

ave no F 

I was on thorns—she was going to say—I knew she was-—“ no in- 
ducement to stop looking at the moon after to-morrow ;” luckily she 
did not conclude her sentence, for the exemplary toddy-maker rine 
her short in her quite needless explanation by repeating “ Sure of that? 
aye that she is—so am I[—say no more about it, dear—Gurney, some 
greg—come, no ceremony, help yourself—push the sugar to him, Har- 
net—-make yourself useful—as I say, Gurney, I hate your automatons—— 
girls dressed up in musiin to sit still and play the pianoforte—every- 
thing in its time—all things in their season—I like to see my girls use- 
ful as well as orriamental.” 
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I confess I was not quite of that opinion—I hated to see women d 
anything but sit stiil and hear their own praises ; even the exertion neces, 
sary to the display of accomplishments I considered too great for the deli. 
cate creatures who adorn the world. However, I made a sort of affirmatiye 
noise, and Harriet, who seemed to foresee a lengthened sitting, from the 
joyous and social temper of her father, made what is called a move; she 
went through the ceremonies previously observed by her res 
mother, and I performed the same offices regarding the candle as I had 
executed for the elder lady, the only difference being, that when, instead 
of a cross repulsive frown which Mrs, Wells had bestowed upon me in 
return, I received one of Harriet’s gentlest and sweetest smiles, my little 
finger somehow became strangely entangled with hers in the handle of 
the candlestick—I extricated it, and we shook hands—she kissed her 
father’s forehead and cheek, and retired, Little did I anticipate the sequel. _ 

“ That's as good a girl as ever lived, Gurney,”’ said her father, as she 
shut the door—“ help yourself—she has not a fault that I know of,” 

I bowed assent. 

** Are you really going to leave us?’’ said he; ‘* you find us dull— 
what are you going to do after you return to town ?”’ 

I told him my future plans, and we were insensibly drawn into 
lengthened conversation, which lasted upwards of an hour, as it subse- 
quently proved ; during which time we had drunk a very considerable 
quantity of whisky toddy, which my excellent host had undertaken to 
make, not only for himself, but me. I had called a halt with the brandy 
and water, which he advised me never to drink weak, as deleterious; 
and after that, upon his earnest persuasion, I submitted myself to be 
toddyized according to his will and pleasure. 

It was about one o’clock in the morning. I recollect the candles on 
the table had grown very short, and the wicks remarkably long, when, 
while preparing my third tumbler, Mr. Wells recurred to what, it was 
clear, was a very favourite subject. 

“ [ wonder, Gurney, you don’t marry,”’ said he; “ rely upon it, as I 
said at supper, there is nothing gives a man a place in the world so re- 
spectably as an carly marriage—just taste that; is it strong enough? 
no, a leetle drop more—it settles a man—is it good ?” 

** Excellent,” said I, sipping what appeared to me to be aqua-fortis 
and sugar, but which, from its colourless appearance, looked as weak as 
water. 

“ Have you ever turned the subject over in your mind?” said Wells— 
“ ever seriously thought of fixing ?” 

“ Sometimes I have,” said I—and the face and figure of Mrs. Fletcher 
Green flitted before my eyes—“ but I see no chance, even if I resolved 
upon the measure, of realizing my wish.” 

“ Why so, Gilbert? why so ?—you don’t drink, man, eh—why 80?” 

“* Why, you see, Sir,” said I, “ I have no fortune adequate to the sup- 
port of an establishment, and 1——” 

* Fortune !” said mine host, swallowing a comfortable draught of bis 
own mixture— what has fortune to do with it? You have a profes 
sion, if you choose to follow it; asa single man you have no need of more 
income than you have, and therefore you do not pursue it; if you 
a wife, you would.” 
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«] might,” said I, “ but there are very few parents, I sus who 

would it me to marry their daughters upon such a principle.’’ 
‘es Phifer with you there, Gurney,” said Mr. Wells; “ my notion is, 
a girl a good husband—and I call a clever, honourable man a good 
ba hang the money,—give her a good husband, and a man that 
she loves, and all will go well—it will be all sunshine, and shine the 
sin does alike upon the cottage or the palace.’’ 

“Tt is not every man who entertains such liberal principles as you 
do,” said I. 

“ Well, but what does that matter?” replied my friend. “ Come— 
come, finish that glass, and let me make you another—see, I have 
finished mine, eh? What, as I say, signifies that? One parent of these 

inions is enough, if that parent finds one young man of his way of 
thinking. Now, for instance, supposing any man were to make an 
offer to my dear child, Harriet,—tlie sweetest girl in the world J think— 
a treasure to any human being who may be happy enough to win her, 
—if she liked him and said Aye, do you think I should say No, because 
he was not rich? Give me your tumbler.” 

Saying which he replenished the huge vessel which I had thrice 
emptied. 

But perhaps,”’ continued he, * Harriet is not after your taste, and 
you would say in reply to.my observation, that it was quite natural I 
should be glad to take the first that came—but that is not the case. 
Harriet has not been unwooed, although she has not yet, that I know 
of, been won. Of course, tastes differ; and although I think her every- 
thing that is amiable, you may not.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” said I, with sincere warmth, “ I have the highest opi- 
nion of Miss Wells ; nobody can admire her more than I do; nobody 
can more justly appreciate her excellent qualities.” 

“Pon your life !”? said Mr. Wells; “‘ really—are you serious? Why 
then—why the deuce don’t you come to the point ?—you know my feelings 
on the subject—why not marry her?” 

* Sir,” said I, startled at the course the conversation had taken, and 
seeing through a sort of halo round the candles two Messrs. Wells sitting 
opposite to me, “ I never ventured to allow myself to think of such 
athing. I pe 

“ But why not, my dear friend,” said he—“ have you tasted the new 
glass, eh ?—come, you don’t like it—taste and try,eh? Why not think 
of Harriet, hey ?” 

“Why, Sir,” said I, in a faltering tone, “ if I ever did think upon 
the subject, it would be absurd in me to put forward my pretensions— 
she would never consent.’? | 

“Do you think not, Gilbert?” exclaimed he; “ then I think very 
differently—IJ do, by Jove—I think she is very fond of you; and I think 
that the cause of my old lady’s snappishness to-night is her having 
made the discovery. I can see through a mill-stone as well as my 
neighbours—I could have told her that myself a fortnight ago—but 
what does it matter? why should I interfere? I said to myself if 
Harriet like Gilbert, and Gilbert like Harriet, I am sure I have no objec- 

» &h ?>—ecome, you don’t drink.” 
* Sir,” said I, “ I really am not conscious 
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“ Conscious,” said Wells; “ come, none of your morsense. Oy 
birds, Master Gilbert, are not to be caught with,ehaff. . Do you make 
me believe that either my girl or you care three straws what the moon is 
made of ? or that when you go out in the garden, astronomizing, 
look at any stars but her eyes? No, no—the fact is, she is very. fond of 
you, and you are very fond of her.” ‘od V/—teralt 

** T have already expressed my opinion of Harriet,” said I,“ and cer. 
tainly am not disposed to retract a word I have said.” . 

“ You are a good fellow,” said Wells, “ a fine honourable fellow ; and 
I like to hear you call her Harriet.” 

* You are too kind,” continued I; “ but whatever those feclings may 
be, I am quite sure it would be useless for me to expect a return.” 

“* Useless !’’ interrupted he; “ why useless? I tell you the girl is over 
head and ears in love with you. Now, that’s the truth.” 

“ In that case,” said I, ‘‘ my happiness would be complete,” 

“ Would it!’ exclaimed the animated father—‘“‘ then, by Jove, you 
shall secure immediate felicity. Wait a moment—finish your todd, 
You shall have the confession from her own lips.” 

“The ladies are gone to bed,” said I, somewhat startled at the 
promptitude of his proceeding. , 

* No matter,” replied he, lighting his candle, “‘ nothing like the tune 
present—strike while the iron’s hot. We'll see who's right—finish your 
toddy—that’s all. I'll be back in a few minutes.” 

And away he went, sure enough, leaving me in a sort of maze—a kind 
of wonderment at what possibly could have brought.about the event 
which had just occurred, and what would be the next step in the pro- 
ceeding. 

In a minute I heard my excellent friend in the room overhead—(his 
own bed-chamber)—a slight murmuring followed his arrival ; presently 
I heard the sound of feet pattering and paddling over the floor; then I 
heard them along a lobby, at the end of which was Harriet’s apartment, 
Everything was still—it was two o’clock in the morning. I heard the 
door of her room open—I heard my friend again in his own room; 
then I heard some more scuffing and pattering about, and the door of 
Harriet’s room shut—and then came a pause—and a murmuring—and 
I finished my glass of toddy. I could not go away, for Wells said he 
was coming back again. What I was to stay for I knew not; yet m 
that jocose vein in which I indulged in other days, I contented mysélf 
with quoting Gay in a whisper to myself, and muttered— 


“ The wretch of toddy may be happy to-morrow.” 


Little did I think how close at hand my happiness was. 

I had—what with listening and wondering—fallen into a pur- 
gatorial state of intermediacy between sleeping and waking, when I was 
recalled to the entire possession of my senses, (under the operation, 
always be it understood, of the happy compound which my excellent 
host had so admirably made, and so liberally administered,) by the oper 
ing of the dinner-room door, and the appearance of Mr. Wells, of Mr 
Wells, and of Miss Wells; the two latter evidently in a state of amiable 
dishabille,—the elder lady looking excessively goodnatured, and the 
younger one seeming ready to sink under the effects of her extraordina 
re-appearance in the parlour. I instinctively rose—reeled a little roun 
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=saved myself by catching the back of my chair—and saw, what I never 
to see, two Harriets ; as this duplication had previously occurred 

with regard to her respéctable father, I was a good deal puzzled. 

“@ Sit down, dear Gilbert,” said Wells. ** Sally, my love,” continued 

he, addressing his better half, “Gilbert has declared his feelings towards 

Harriet-—Who’s right now, old lady >—He loves her, and she-———” 

“ Dear Papa,” said poor Miss Wells, “* what do you mean?” 

“[ mean all that is good,” replied Wells. “ Sarah, my love, let us 
step into the drawing-room for a few minutes, and Gilbert will tell her 
what he means.” 

“T mean, Sir,” said I—— 

“ J] know what you mean, my dear fellow—you have told me that 
ilready,” said Papa. ‘* Ask her the question—that’s all.” 

“And don’t be long, Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Wells, “ for I am 
afraid the poor dear girl should catch cold.” 

And, having made their speeches, this respectable couple disappeared 
in@ moment. 1 winked my eyes—they were gone—I concluded through 
the door-way, but, for all I saw of their exit, they might have gone up 
the chimney. When they were fairly out of the room, Harriet—who 
seemed to me to be quite aware of my extraordinary and unusual elevation 
of spitits—sai4, in her gentlest tone of voice, “ What does all this mean, 
Gilbert—why have you sent for me?—I am only half awake—but it 
does seem most extraordinary—why are we here ?”’ 

“ Upon my word,” said I, endeavouring to see through what appeared 
to be a thick fog, and trying to speak plain, despite of what seemed some 
grievous impediment, “I don’t know, Harriet ; your father-——,”’—there 
I faltered, and she began tocry. I ‘* mooned”’ out, that my sympathetic 
ignorance of the object of our dialogue had wounded her feelings—I 
would not have given her a moment’s pain for a gold-mine. “ Your 
father,” I resumed, “ told me that—,”’ hereabouts I forgot what he had 
told me, ** that—if I were to—offer myself to you as a husband—you 
would not refuse me.” 

_ The look she gave me I never shall forget—it was like the sun clear- 

Ing away the morning mist: there was a mixture of pleasure—of 

surprise—of doubt—of melancholy in the expression of her countenance, 

oc Legge to our extraordinary position—she gazed at me for a moment 
ily. 

“Gilbert,” said she, sobbing, * I am sure you have too much honour, 
too much kindness, too much feeling to say this if you are not in earnest ; 
is it for this I have been brought here? Whatcan I say? Oh! my 
wild, thoughtless father—my pride—my— what does it mean—you 
Would not trifle with me?” 

How could I ?—a warm-hearted, amiable, excellent girl ; and oh! how 
like ‘voleanoes covered with snow are the cold-mannered, placid, quiet 
¢reatures, whose fire is all within! She was alone with me—her feelings 
excited—a train fired—my feelings brought out, like the doubtful 
colouring of some sasneatel master, by the varnish of Weils’s toddy— 
the ‘result was inevitable. 

* Harriet,” said I, catching her round the waist, and “ sealing,”’ after 
my usual fashion, the preliminaries on her lips, “ your father is mistaken, 
you will not—I know you will not—accept me !” 

She said not a word. Her head dropped on my shoulder, and her 
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hand rested in mine. I sealed again—the door opened, and in walked 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells! 

“TI told you so, Gilbert—I told you so,” said Wells. Harriet dis. 
a herself from my bold embrace, and, followed by Mrs: Wells, 
quitted the room; not however before the elderly lady had patted my 
head in a most flattering manner. 

“TI told you so, Gurney,” said Wells. “ Come, one more glass—_ 
health, happiness, and prosperity—son-in-law, pledge me!” 

By the ingenious contrivance of a spirit-lamp under his huge silver 
kettle, Wells retained enough of the caloric to keep it up ata p 
temperature, even though the servants were gone to bed. I bowed 
assent, for I confess I was rather overcome; and we commenced otr 
fresh and last glass standing, or rather sitting, in an extremely different 
relation to each other, than we had done earlier in the evening, when 
Harviet and I were on the gravel-walk talking about the moon, and my 
respectable friend was in the bosquet listening to us. 

The conversation did not flow rapidly or freely ; the “ Of course, Gil- 
bert, you will come to breakfast,’ sounded more like a claim than an 
mvitation—a result, rather than an impulse; and as for talking of 
Harriet, now irrevocably my own, it seemed to me a matter of impossi- 
bility. Wells once or twice patted my shoulder, and once took my 
eae into his, and sipped a sort of paternal “ God bless you, my boy,” to 
which I replied in the same spirit; and so we went on until it was three 
o’clock, and the sun which had set while I was yet wholly disengaged— 
a Platonic friend of Miss Wells—a bachelor free as a bee, to sip and 
rove, and rove and sip—had risen upon me, a pledged and accepted 
lover. It seemed strange—rather pleasant, but extremely wrong; 
however, I thought silence the safest course, and therefore held my 
tongue ; and when I was quietly “let out” by my intended father-in- 
law, to make my way to the house of my neglected and much-injured 
friends, with whom I fancied myself staying, he gave me just such a pat 
on the shoulder as his exemplary lady had bestowed upon my head, and 
I found myself, in a bright summer morning, measuring the breadth 
rather than the length of my road to Woodbridge’s hospitable mansion. 

This may hereafter seem improbable and unnatural, but, nevertheless, 
itis true—it is a fact—an incident which, as will appear in the sequel, led 
to many others. I confess, as I wended my way from Wells’s, I 
to reflect and to think, but with that sort of maudlin wisdom with which 
men are possessed under similar circumstances. However, I wound 
up all my calculations with one conclusive remark made to myself, 
but in an audible voice—‘* What is done cannot be undone—Harriet 18 
mine for ever!” and I clasped my hands, and stamped my feet as I 
went along, as if she were there, and saw and heard me. 

I reached Woodbridge’s house—the family had been buried in sleep 
for hours—I felt ashamed at being so late, and when I slipped and 
stumbled on the staircase, consoled myself with thinking I did it on pur- 
me I entered my room, and threw myself on the bed ; and there I 
ay, overcome by sleep and fatigue of mind—nor did I wake until my 
servant came to fetch my clothes, when I was disturbed by the noise he 
made, and found myself, at nine o’clock in the morning, recumbent om 


the quilt, dressed as I was when I came home, and betrothed to Miss 
Harriet Wells. 
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When the man had left the room, evidently very much astonished at 
finding me as I was, I began to. revolve in my mind the events which 
had occurred during the evening and night. I perfectly recollected the 

1 inary scene which had been performed, and felt conscious of the 
responsibility which I had taken upon myself—nor was I, in the slightest 
degree, affected by it; because I was sure that Harriet was a loveable 
creature, and that, after all, as Mr. Wells had said, matrimony gave a 
man a place and respectability; and that I should be delighted whenever 
the moon shone, to walk about with my dear blue-eyed girl and look at 
it, and talk about it; and then she was such an affectionate daughter, 
there could be no doubt but she would make a kind, dutiful wife; 
and she was such a kind sister, that she must make a tender mother, 
and so on; and I was charmed with the prospect, until I began to con- 
sider, what I always had considered before when in my sober senses, the 

wer of three hundred and forty pounds a-year to afford those coms 


forts, not to say luxuries of life, which a well-bred woman absolutely 


uires, 

o Of course,” said I to myseif, “‘ as I never made any disguise of the 
smallness of my income, Mr, Wells must intend to put us at least 
beyond the difficulties of the world; and if he contributes an equal sum 
to my own income, I do think with management something like seven 
hundred a-year will do—a cottage—a cow—and content; nothing 
can be more charming and more rational.’? And so, by the time I had 
changed my costume in order to breakfast with “ the family,” I had 
worked myself up into the belief that the thing would answer; always, 
however, with a proviso, that the events which I had registered in my 
mind of the previous evening had not occurred in a dream, instead of 
being realities. 

I scarcely knew how to excuse myself from Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
bridge at breakfast ; however, as the thing was done, in the course of the 
day I should be able to make one general apology for my apparent 
ill-breeding in passing so much of my time at the Wellses’; and I 
resolved to make my retreat as early as possible, so as to avoid the ques- 
tions of my kind host, or the significant looks of his lady, who I knew 
was perfectly aware of that of which I myself was utterly unconscious, 
that I had been caught. Harriet was an interesting creature, and that 
is the truth of it, and Mrs. Woodbridge was too much a woman of the 
World not to see what was going on. What may be thought of the policy 
or delicacy of Mr, Wells’s conduct, I know nothing; but I have seriously 
reflected upon it very frequently since—however, it was une affaire finie, 
and so away I went, looking like a simpleton and feeling like a fool, to 
be received in his house as the affianced husband of his darling daughter, 
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. Che FuBgqment of . Paris. the 

A ROMANCE READ IN ELYSIUM BY THE QUEEN OF HELL,, AND, . 
WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR. OF “S IXION -IN HEAVEN.” « 


I, 


Once upon a tithe there lived an aged shepherd, whose numeroys 
flocks and herds covered the green busom of Mount Ida. The vicinity 
of the Trojan capital afforded a ready and an ample market for his stoek, 
and being a man of an enterprising and a speculative turn of mind, he 
had succeeded, in the course of a long career, in accumulating consider- 
able wealth. Prosperity, however, had never tempted the old Marenor 
to depart from the simple and frugal manners which had doubtless not a 
little contributed to his success. Upon a gentle elevation of Ida, screened 
from the north wind by a grove of pines, rose the humble dwelling where 
he lived, surrounded by his serving men, sharing with them the same 
food, and presiding over their diversions, as in due season he would join 
them in their labour, and direct them in their duties. _Marenor had one 
gon, born to him in his old age, yet beautiful as if he were the child of 
youth and passion. The name of his son was Paris—a shepherd like 
his father, but the leader of the youth of Ida—the hero of their games— 
and the champion of their frightened flocks, when winter drove the wild 
beasts from the mountain heights, and the lion was detected, at the break 
of dawn, lapping his blood-stained jaws in the waters of Scamander or 
Simois. 

Young, brave, beautiful, and popular, ignorant of the world, and inno- 
cent of heart, no one could lead a happier and more contented life than 
Paris. With no wants that were not easily gratified, and no cares that 
ever lasted longer than an hour, he tended his flocks and followed the 
chace, sang with the sunrise and danced in the moonlight, and deemed 
that Jupiter or the Fates could afford him no happier destiny than, to be 
greeted every eve with the blessing of his father, and the smiles of his 
mistress ; for, like all men of sense and spirit, our shepherd had a mis- 
tress, deeming indeed that life without love was not a little like the 
dried-up course of one of his mountain-torrents—a very barren and 
rugged affair indeed. E£none was the name of the exquisite being t 
whom he had pledged his vows of faith and affection, and surely no 
painter, in his most favoured dreams, had ever fancied a more nymph-like 
form than this beauty of Ida. She was amiable too as fair—frank, 

nerous, and devoted; and as eminent among her own sex as Paris 

imself among his companions. No one danced with more grace or sang 
with more sweetness ; she could follow the chace too with her quiver 
and her bow, and share the perils of Paris as well as his pleasures. The 
old Marenor smiled with complacency on the choice of his son, and it 
was understood among all the inhabitants of Ida that ere the obedient 
flocks yielded their annual tribute of wool to their prosperous master, 
or the grapes were plucked in his jocund vineyards, his neighbours 
would be invited to repair in procession to the neighbouring fane 
Neptune, and celebrate the nuptials of Paris and CEnone. 
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Il. 


Amid these gladsome anticipations, the venerable Marenor was seizcd 
with a violent illness. His friends in ala¥ym hastened to fetch to his 
assistance an ancient herdsman, famous for his knowledge of simples, in 
whose science they reposed implicit faith ; but Marenor, who knew thet 
his hour was come, requested to be left alone with his son. 

“ My child,” exclaimed the venerable shepherd, “ ere the sun ma 
sink behind the mountains, I shall be gathered to our fathers. Behold, 
there is something heavy on my mind; listen, then, while I yet have 
power to speak. Know, that while I have educated you in the simple 
career which we have pursued together on our native hills, I have in 
silence amassed an immense treasure. Once it was my proud hope that 
my Paris should mingle with the great ones of the land, and that society 
should forget in the grandeur of his posterity the humility of his ances- 
tors. But when I observed you happy and innocent, I asked myself, 


* * Canst thou mend this ? and this, oh, frail mortal! wouldst thou make 


better?’ My treasure is hidden where none can discover it, and for 
your sake, my child, I had resolved it should never be discovered ; but 
now that the hand of death is upon me, the weakness of my nature re- 
asserts itself—I would not that my creation should share my doom—I 
cannot endure the thought that my treasure should also die. Obtain it 
then, my chiJd; obtain it, and, if possible, be happier than you are. 
Know then, that beneath the spot where the altar in my garden rises to 
Pan, there is a cave—I can no more—Paris, you were happy—you are 
wealthy—you may yet be wise.” 
So saying, the old man died. 


III. 


It is certain that there is no incident which produces a greater re- 
volution in the characters of men than their sudden and unexpected 
accession to a great fortune, Paris was the most affectionate of sons. 
Under any other circumstances he would have been absolutely over- 
whelmed with grief for the deprivation which he had just experienced, 
but when, after having closed the eyes of the venerable Marenor, he knelt 
hy the side of the paternal couch, and pressed to his agitated lips the hand 
of the beloved corpse, it was in vain that he attempted to concentrate 
his meditations on the awful event that had just occurred, Other 
thoughts and images would interfere, and from his father’s sudden death 
to his father’s unexpected fortune was one of those irresistible transitions 
which even the mind of the dutiful Paris could not withstand. Plunged 
ina reverie on the sorrowful event that had just happened, and the 
extraordinary communication that had just been made, Paris remained 
until the beams of the rising moon entered the chamber, and lifting his 
head from the drapery of the couch in which it had hitherto been hid, 
Paris beheld the ghastly countenance of Marenor. 

It was then that, pressing once more to his lips the insensible hand 
that he had so long clasped, Paris arose and stepped forth into the gar- 
den. The stars were shining brightly, and, by the position of the moon, 
he discovered that he had been unconsciously closeted with his father’s 
body for several hours. All was silent. Before him _ rose, tipped with 
the moonlight, the piny grove in which was situated the altar of Pan. 

gazed upon it for some moments with a glance which indicated his 
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blended desire and doubt; his eager anxiety to ascertain whether jt 
indeed was the seat of surpassing treasures, or whether, in indulging such 
imaginations, he were not all this time the victim of some maddenj 
dream. He recalled to himself with an effort the very tones of his 
father’s voice, the very phrases in which Marenor had imparted to him 
this marvellous secret. And he then remembered that his father was dead. 
As the fast-flowing tears coursed down his face, he cursed himself that, 
at such a moment, he could think of anything but this fatal loss, : 

The son of Marenor re-entered the house. All was still. The 
household, wearied with watching, were buried in sleep. Unwilling to 
disturb Paris, and disinclined themselves on such a night to retire to 
formal repose, they had unconsciously sunk to rest, and were lying in 
different positions on the divan of the hall. A single lamp burned in 
the centre of the chamber, and by it, on this night of disorder, some 
careless peasants had thrown their rustic implements,—some crooks and 
goads, a mattock and a spade. 

Suddenly Paris seized the lamp, the spade, and the mattock, and 
again quitted the house. Swiftly, but cautiously, he gained the grove, 
and stood before the altar. It was a small, thick, stunted-looking pillar 
of marble about two feet in height, and sculptured with a semblance of the 
god in rude relief. Putting aside his lamp and his instruments, Paris 
embraced the altar, and, with a vigorous effort, raised it from the carth, 
and flung it on the neighbouring turf. With the aid of his lamp, for 
the moon scarcely penetrated through the glimmering grove, he detected 
a brazen plate of the exact circumference of the altar, Over this he 
passed his hand several times with great care, until at length he pressed 
upon a spring, and the brazen door disappeared into the earth, affording 
an aperture through which a man’s body might with difficulty penetrate. 
Paris, however, contrived to descend, holding his lamp above his head, and 
at length found a firm footing on a regular flight of steps. At its termi- 
nation he paused before a low portal of brass, which he surveyed with 
the excitement which accompanies us in an adventure half achieved. 
It yielded to his pressure, and admitted him into a circular chamber, 
which, to his surprise, was not wholly dark, but illumined by a strange 
lurid and fitful glow, of which the cause was not apparent. Around the 
chamber were arranged a hundred vases, each of a man’s height. Paris 
perceived, with breathless admiration, that they were filled with gold 
coin. Above each vase, in a small niche carved in the rock, was 2 
casket filled with precious stones; and above each niche, depending 
nearly from the top of the cavern, was a chaplet of pearls larger than 
the choicest almonds he had ever plucked among the woods of Ida for 
his beloved Ginone. Now, too, was it that he detected that the strange 
light that had so perplexed him on first entering the cavern was occa- 
sioned by a huge carbuncle which studded the very centre of the vault. 

He stood in the midst of all this mighty wealth of which he was the 
master. Here were treasures for which kings might sigh; gems that 
might pale the diadem of Troy, and for which the princesses of the 
earth might come forward and kneel. Visions of splendour and mag- 
nificence rose in his mind, gorgeous as those material spectacles on 
which he gazed in silent and ravished wonderment. He stood, indeed, 
amid his riches a man changed in all his thoughts, and ae and 
feelings. Fate had invested him with mighty power, and he felt bound 
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tovexercise it. He required a fitting stage for his becoming exploits. His 
heart deserted him. Nature had formed him beautiful ; fortu- 


nately he was in the very flush of youth; everything now seemed. at 
“hiscommand. And Vanity whispered that everything should be com- 


manded. | 
From each vase he took a piece of gold, which he secured in his 
girdle: he filled his pouch with the most precious gems ; and he wound 
a chaplet of pearls round his neck. Thus furnished, Paris quitted the 
cavern, closed the brazen door, ascended the steps, fixed the plate, and 
the altar exactly on its old foundation. Carefully ascertajning 
that everything had assumed its accustomed appearance, he returned to 


his home. 
IV. 


Silent and thoughtful, Paris lingered at Ida until the obsequies of 
his father were consummated. His uncommunicative moodiness was 
ascribed by his friends to his grief, and they extended to him, in conse- 

uence, even a warmer sympathy. There was, however, one among 
them who felt that she, at least, could scarcely exhibit her sympathy at 
such a moment merely by silence, It was on the afternoon ensuing the 
funeral of Marenor that GEnone ventured to approach Paris. She had 
observed him alone, reclining on a bank beneath the shade of a cy- 
press, and plunged, as she doubted not, in sorrowful meditation, She 
approached him unperceived, and she attracted his attention by kneeling 
at his side, and pressing his hand to her lips. 

“ (none !” said Paris, looking round, in a faint voice. 

“ My Paris!’ said the beautiful girl; ‘ would that I could bear all 
your grief, and not merely share it.” 

He smiled upon her languidly, but did not reply. 

“ Death is the doom of all,’? said GEnone, with the tears trembling 
- her eyes. ‘* Let us be grateful that, at least, your father’s life was 

appy.” 

“ And bis death too,’’ replied Paris. “ Marenor was full of years, and 
has closed, without a pang, his prosperous career,—yes, his eminently 
prosperous career, GEnone. It is bitter to lose a father; and yet, under 
all circumstances, I have great sources of consolation,—very great 
sources of consolation indeed,” | 

“How good you are, dear Paris!’”’ said Ginone, again pressing his 
hand to her lips. ‘ I feared—we all feared—that you were giving way 
too much to your most natural grief. You have much to live for, my 
Paris, You are our master now: we all look up to you, now that good 
Marenor is dead.” _ 

“I feel but little inclined to be your guide,” said Paris, not in the 
Ou amiable tone, whose thoughts, indeed, were rather at Troy than 
at Ida. 

(Enone looked a little astonished. 

“ Sweet Paris, without you what should we be? What should I be, 
my Paris?” 

“I see you come in good time to remind me of your rights,” replied 
Paris, somewhat harshly, and annoyed at being disturbed in a reverie 
about princesses. 

“ My Paris !”’ exclaimed the amiable and astonished Ginone; “ you 
are unjust,” 
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“ Tt may be so; T dare say I have many faults.” 

“Oh, none!—none, my Paris!” 

“ Whether I have or not is of no great consequence. Faults or no 
faults, I dare say T shall manage to get through the world. T dare say 
I shall always be able to find friends.” 

“Why, everybody is your friend,” said CEnone. 

“ Everybody ! Wh , | know nobody.” 

“ Nobody y79 
. “* No, nobody ; except yourself, GEnone, and a parcel of stupid shep- 

erds,”’ 

“* Stupid shepherds, Paris !” ; 

“ Yes, stupid shepherds, Enone: very good sort of people, I make 
no doubt, sik very amusing, according to your ideas ; but not according 
to mine.” 

“My own Paris! what can you mean ?” 

*“(Enone! I wish you would just learn not to be so ecstatic in your 
conversation. ‘There is no doubt I am your own Paris; but you need 
not remind me of it every time you speak to me.” 

The beautiful girl dropped his hand, and rose slowly from the ground. 
She stared at her betrothed with her large blue eyes, in beautiful dis- 
may; but Paris was not anxious to catch her glance, or observe her agi- 
tation. He remained seated, with his sight fixed on the ground, and 
did not move. The tears burst from the eyes of CEnone, and flowed 
down her cheek; but she respected the caprice which she still believed 
was only the offspring of sorrow and gloom, and in silence she stole 
away. 

That same night, Paris, having laden a couple of camels with a suffi- 
cient portion of his treasure, succeeded in departing unperceived from 
Ida, and arrived, three hours after sunrise, at Troy. 


V. 


Nature, who had invested Paris with that native grace which is worth 
all the instructions of the dancing-master, had endowed him also with 
that intuitive knowledge of the world which, at least in the lesser affairs 
of life, is a not less efficacious guide than experience. On entering 
Troy, therefore, for the first time, in spite of all the wonderful spec- 
tacles that rose around him, he did not at all lose his presence of mind, 
but contrived to enter a first-rate hotel in the vicinity of the Court, and 
give his directions with well-bred composure. Having secured his four 
vases of gold coin, his four caskets of jewels, and his four chaplets of 
pearls in a private chamber, he obtained a guide, under whose superin- 
tendence he spent a week in making himself acquainted with the metro- 
polis. He contrived, in this period, to obtain all the information he 
required, and at its termination he had succeeded in engaging for his 
residence one of the most magnificent palaces in the city. To furnish 
his dwelling in the most sumptuous style, to establish a household in 
gorgeous liveries, and to obtain a requisite number of splendid equipages, 
was rapid, easy, and agreeable work for a young man of lively fancy and 
unlimited means; and in a very short time Paris daily appeared 1m the 
public drive in a chariot more brilliant than that of Queen Heeuba her- 
self, and drawn by four milk-white steeds, which shamed even ‘the 
vaunted stud of the son of Laomedon. All Troy now began to talk of 
‘ 
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the magnificent stranger, and his acquaintance was eagerly sought by 
the first nobles of the country. After all, there is nothing like being a 
millionnaire, to obtain an entrance into high society; and. here was a 
millionnatre, very, young, very handsome, very accomplished, and very 
amiable! Such banquets,—such balls,—such breakfasts,—such fanciful 
festivals,—had never been experienced. He was generous, too, as luxu- 
rious, If a lady smiled upon him, he presented her with jewels ; if a 
gentleman admired a horse, it was immediately sent to his stables. Paris 
became, in the course of a month,.the most fashionable personage: in 
Troy: his portrait or his bust figured in all the shops; and from the 
sovereign to the mob, among whom he showered gold, as he dashed 
through their streets, all agreed in extolling him as the most magnificent 
of men, And who was he? Everybody was anxious to discover, Some 
thought for a moment that he must be the god Plutus in disguise; but 
others, more experienced, imagined that he was only the King of Persia 
incog, At last his fame reached even Ida; and some of his old acquaint- 
ance hurried up to Troy, to see him in his chariot. It then came out 
that he was only the son of a grazier, The ladies would not believe. it, 
he was so beautiful; and the gentlemen did not care, he was so rich, 

Just at this moment the Trojan heralds, a class of men whose allega> 
tions at Troy were never questioned, thought fit to publish his pedigree, 
which silenced all reports, for they traced his descent not only, from the 
immortal Gods, but even from the royal family. 

VI. 

But who was to gain the golden prize? This was the question now 
debated in all the circles of Troy. It was Olympia who first engaged 
the attention of the fortunate youth; a dazzling young lady, whose 
black eyes flashed fire like lightning from a thunder-cloud, Olympis 
was the daughter of the noble leader of the Trojan opposition. She 
was even a more violent politician than her sire, and had resolved never 
to marry any one who was not, or would not be, a Prime Minister. 
She explained to Paris the state of the three parties in which Troy, was 
then divided: there was the Court party, who insisted that the palace 
should not be repaired ; there was the aristocratic opposition, headed by 
her father and herself, who were of opinion that the Grecian should be 
substituted for its antique Oriental architecture; and there was a third 
party, who held that the inconvenient structure should , be removed 
altogether. . Paris was of opinion that all parties were wrong, and that 
it would be wise to repair it according to the old style ; but he was under 
the- irresistible influence of Olympia, and joined, accordingly,).the 
Grecians., Undoubtedly there was an excitement in his new pursuits, 
which at, first exceedingly interested him, now a little palled by mere 
dissipation... It was flattering to feel that his conduct influenced public 
Opinion, and might eventually regulate the fortunes of the, realm. 
Olympia, too, assured him that his genius was cminently political, and 
that. nature had decidedly intended him for an orator and a statesman. 
Who could resist the reasoning of Olympia? The life of Paris;was now 
passed in political banquets, and in coteries where none were admitted but 
those who professed the same opinions as himself. In spite of Olympia, 
Paris, began, to |find,them rather dull. There was nothing sectarian 
about his character; he liked to enjoy himself, and every one. to,share 
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his enjoyment. To shun, and to be shunned, equally annoyed him. | A 
pursuit which engendered so much ill blood, which encouraged such 
petty feelings, fed such bad passions, and fostered such contracted views, 
offended the nobility of his soul. He found that he was required every 
day to speak, or think, or do much that was very partial, and, con- 
sequently, very unjust. He perceived, too, that his friends, when he 
became better acquainted with them—for he was a shrewd observer—in 
spite of all their affected zeal, were by no means influenced by that 
fine taste for pure Grecian architecture which they affected, but, under 
the pretence of repairing the palace, seemed extremely anxious of 
obtaining a dwelling within its walls. Occasionally, too, some of his 
companions were seized with a sudden and very suspicious taste for the 
Oriental style of building, on which they accordingly joined the opposite 
faction, and were generally installed in consequence in some good post 
in the household of Priam. Paris revolted from the undisguised selfish- 
ness which surrounded him. Finally, he begun to be of opinion, that 
the office of Prime Minister entailed a servitude upon its possessor, 
which, according to his ideas of the purposes ef existence, a man must 
be little short of madness voluntarily to solicit. It was just at this 
moment when, even in spite of the eloquence of Olympia, he began to 
suspect he was intended neither for an orator nor a statesman, that he 
happened to meet the young Glaucopis. 


VIL. 


“I wonder you can mix yourself up with the vulgarities of politics,” 
said Glaucopis to Paris, in the sweetest voice in the world, and glancing 
at him with her large grey eyes. 

“I wonder so, too,” replied Paris; ‘* believe me, you have only 
me what I have long felt.” 

he ball was just over. Paris longed to continue the conversation, 
but the lady-mother of Glaucopis at this moment summoned her daughter 
to retire. Paris handed them to their chariot, and was consoled for 
their abrupt departure by an invitation to their house. 

Glaucopis was a great genius, and had written several sonnets. She 
was all soul, and had resolved never to marry any one who was not, or 
would not be, the greatest poet of his age. She had hardly known Paris 
four-and-tweuty hours, before she discovered that this was a destiny at 
his command. He was ravished to hear it: for he was charmed with 
Glaucopis, and delighted with the society he met at her house; 80 
different from the circle he had mingled in under the auspices of Olympia. 
Such clever people! Not a soul who had not written a book, or who 
was not capable of appreciating one, particularly if it were composed by 
oné of their own set. Such dinners! Nothing but wits! Such assem- 
blies! Every sentence an oracle! Paris lived in a blaze of bon mots, 
and breathed an atmosphere of refined opinion. Then they were such 
amiable people, and praised each other with such extreme unction! 
They all agreed that they were all the cleverest people in the world! 
Doubtless pre-eminence was accorded to the fair Glaucopis. Shé, 
indeed, was a perfect Muse. How flattering to Paris to be signalled out 
for the admiration of such a surpassing creature! He willingly believed 
that he was a great poet, and in compliance with her reiterated appeals, 
resolved even to prove he was one. Each day he brought to his mistress 
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the produce of his inventive brain, which she condescended to revises 
occasionally even was so kind as to mingle her own inspiration with that 
of her admirer. 

At last, the poem of Paris was published, and language cannot convey 
an idea of the impression it created—among his friends. They all met 
immediately and drank tea, and voted him the laurel and the bays with- 
out.a-dissentient voice. For the first time in his career, Paris began to 
feel that life, after all, had not disappointed him. His passion for 
Glaucopis increased daily in an exact proportion as his vanity was gra~- 
tified. Every review that appeared in his favour—and as most of the 
wits who dined with him were critics, these were not rare—he admired 
her more ardently, and he was just on the point of offering her himself 
and his unrivalled fortune, when an ill-natured wag, who had not suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance into the Glaucopian coterie, published a 

satire on all the friends. It was irresistible, and set all ‘Troy a-laughing. 
He painted them, as indeed they were—though not to the mind’s-eye of 
the deluded and inexperienced Paris—a set of affected poetasters, remark- 
able for the mediocrity of their talents, and the insolence of their pre- 
tensions. He unravelled the secret intrigues and the disreputable ma- 
neuvres by which they had obtained almost a monopoly of a prostituted 
press : he lashed the wits who Jaughed at their entertainers behind their 
backs, while they ate their dinners and praised them in the public jour- 
nals: he showed how pernicious was this conspiracy to real taste, and 
how fatal to authors of real merit, who had no patrons but the public, 
now bewildered by false panegyric and hired applause: finally, . dis- 
sected the sonnets of Glaucopis, and mauled the still more ambitious 
efforts of her pupil in so efficient and unanswerable a style, that the lady 
felt it absolutely necessary to retire for a short time into the country, 
whither her mother earnestly invited Paris to follow them. 


VIII. 


Now, although his head had been a little turned by the sudden acces- 
sion to his marvellous fortune, there was not really a better-hearted per- 
son in the world than Paris; one more frank, less conceited, or more 
anxious not to delude himself. He was shrewd withal, and after the first 
blow, not only laughed at the satire, but really felt grateful to the satirist 
for opening his eyes. Paris had been seized with the very common and 
very excusable desire of seeing the world, and as circumstances favoured 
him, he had seen it to very great advantage. Few people had scen as much 
in sv short a time. He had acquired considerable self-knowledge in the 
progress of his adventures, and now that his spirit was calm and his head 
cool, he felt profoundly that however delightful for a time may be the excite- 
ment of the great world, the only true source of permanent happiness flows 
from the heart. He felt that he was lone. There was a time when it had 
been otherwise. He remembered C&none who had loved him when he 
was a simple shepherd. Who was like Ginone? the beautiful, the in- 
nocent, the intelligent, the devoted? none, who loved him for his 
own, own sake! Amid the splendour of his palace, he covered his face 
with his hand, and sighed a deep, deep sigh. 

He was miserable, yet things might be worse. He had been false to 
(none, yet still she might have been faithful to him. He had, at any 
rate, escaped both the political intriquante and the bas bleu. He had 
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extricated himself, at least, from the fatal ties of ambition, and the des. 
perate mesh of literature. He might be unhappy, but he was still free, 

He ordered his chariot. 

It was sunset when he arrived at Ida. He quitted his radiant car, 
and stole unperceived into the grove of pines. He started as he beheld 
a female figure standing by the altar, Could he trust his sight? Was 
it indeed GEnone? He approached her unobserved. She had placed 
his bust upon the altar, and was crowning it with flowers, He advanced, 
he gently gained her hand, and pressed it to his lips, She turned, she 
started, she averted her eyes, pale as death, and trembling in every limb. 

“ Lord Paris!’ she exclaimed, in an agitated voice. 

*€ Oh! call me thine, enone!” replied the impassioned Paris. “ Oh ! 
call me thine! for I am thine, beautiful, beloved girl ; more truly, more 
fondly, more devotedly, even than when we wandered in the woods of 
Ida, and pledged our mutual vows on the banks of Simois. Yes! exqui- 
site CEnone, call me not false, behold J am faithful! Ah! believe me, 
darling, that if you knew all, you would pardon, you would pity me. My 
father, whom we deemed a simple shepherd, has left me an inheritance 
surpassing that of kings. In a moment of distraction I was seized 
with an irresistible passion to view that world which I could now com- 
mand, I have viewed it, and I have returned to my GEnone! Yes! Am- 
bition, with all its lures, the splendour of Power, and the arrogance of 
Wispom, have dazzled, but have not seduced me. It is at these enchant- 
ing feet that [fave resolved to lay myself and my fortunes ; it is here 
that I entreat {lfat I may devote myself to Beauty and to Love!”’ 
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IIL.—LEONIDAS. 
! On Homer. 


Wuen the bright sun in heaven ascending high 
With burning axle flows along the sky, 

The sacred circle of the moon turns pale, 

The starry lamps, those blazing myriads, fail. 
So, mightiest Homer, thy surpassing song 
Arose, outblazing all the tuneful throng ; 
Each lesser bard, before its beam dismay'd, 
Dazzled, retired, and silent sought the shade. 
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ee" eR TOKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 


‘EvERY man thinks his own geese swans—his own shad salmon— 
gud his‘ own real estate the true land of Cockaigne. Every man, like- 
Wise, thinks himself distinguished above all others for having encountered 
et adventures in the course of his earthly pilgrimage ; he is, in 
is oWn imagination, not only the greatest adventurer, but the greatest 
sufferer among mortals—the mighty Atlas, whose broad shoulders are 
destined to sustain the great firmament of evil that overshadows the 
wide universe, For a verification of this fact, good reader, turn to any 
one of your neighbours and set him talking about himself—by no means 
adifficult task in any case—and you will discover that he has been a Job 
in tribulation as well as patience. Even honest Dogberry was a man 
who had “ had losses ;”” and I have known an alderman complain that 
‘iis weary soul was full of care, as if he were the scape-goat for the sins 
of the whole corporation. 7 

Such being the fact, it may be held pardonable in me to pretend to 

‘have seen service myself. There was a day when I thought, with most of 
the gentry alluded to above, that I was a very odd fellow—that nobody 
‘had plagues and vexations like me; but those were days of green expe- 
rience, when I used to dream, us simple ones will, in spite of their grey- 
beard teachers, of human perfectibility—of the perpetual motion—of 
disinterested friendship—of squaring the circle—of making my fortune, 
and I know not what other extravagant nonentities. [ now begin to 
philosophize, and doubt whether I ought to consider my own destiny as 
marked by any very strange anomalies. In short, honest reader, I have 
had adventures as well as you; but mine, perhaps, may not cast yours 
into the shade; and my excuse for this prefatory prosing is, that if you 
find my geese are not swans, you may perceive that it was by following 
a very common example I made the mistake of thinking them so. 

“ They are all true,” said Corporal Trim, in allusion to the stories he 
had in store for Uncle Toby, “ for they are all about myself.’ I can 
offer the same satisfactory proof of the truth of mine, except in the case 
of one or two, respecting which I ¢an affirm, with Sancho Panza, they 
are so indubitable, that a body may not only believe, but swear to the 
truth of them. Reader, I have been a traveller ; but whether travelling 
or at rest, I have suffered the common lot of mortality in having tricks 
played me. Listen to my narrative; you will be quite as well employed 
as in picking straws. My first shall be 


A Sattor’s Trick. 


It was towards the end of December that we put to sea from Boston, in 
America, bound to Europe. The northern coast of the United States is 
proverbially tempestuous in winter, and we found the season of our 
voyage no exception to the general rule. Scarcely had we lost sight of 
the land, when a furious gale of wind sprung up, that continued with 
little intermission for fourteen days. ‘Tremendous squalls drove us at 
times nine and ten knots an hour; showers of rain, sleet, and snow, 
poured upon us in rapid succession. Day and night we were pitching 
over the mountainous billows, the vessel rolling from side to side, as if 
tach moment about to upset, or plunging her bows into the front of a 
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mighty wave, as if to precipitate herself headlong into the depths. She 
was as deeply laden as she could swim ; and it strikes one with astonish. 
ment, on shbdrving such a heavy mass labouring over the restless waters, 
and exposed to all the fury of the elements, how bits of wood can hold 
together in this agitation. 

At night, tis as good as an electric shock, after you have been tossed 
from side to side in your berth, till every bone in your mortal frame is 
most desperately sore. For the first night or two, indeed, you might as 
well attempt to sleep within a tread-mill; but when you have become a 
little used to the bouncings and jouncings that greet your first attempts 
to go to sleep, and your senses are just beginning to steep themselves jn 
forgetfulness, it has all the rousing effect of an electric shock to be 
awakened by the shipping of a sea. Bang! comes a most tremendous 
thump over your head, that starts you up in the twinkling of an eye, with 
the horrid imagination that the ship has struck upon a rock. The next 
instant ten hogsheads of water come rushing down the cabin doors, 
The captain scrambles upon deck, swearing at the booby of a fellow at 
the helm, whose awkwardness led to the accident. The mate bustles 
about, and makes up in noise what he lacks in knowledge ; the sailors 
grumble, the pigs squeal, the fowls cackle, and all above and below are 
in a sweet condition. 

At dinner ’tis an exhibition of legerdemain. The plates, spoons, and 
bottles spin about upon the table as nimbly as the apparatus of a con- 
juror when he cries Presto! Try to swallow anything, and you are 
baulked in a style that Tantalus in limbo never saw surpassed. Seize 
your fork, and make a lunge at the morsel on your plate ; ten to one that 
you hit the edge of your neighbour’s dish, if you do not indeed serve him 
a more clumsy trick by nailing his hand to the table;.which he is hold- 
ing on in anticipation of a desperate roll, which he feels coming. 
Attempt to drink, and the contents of the glass go somewhere between 
your chin and your elbow. Though you cannot help yourself to victuals, 
you commonly get a portion of what belongs to your neighbour—his 
glass dancing into your face, and his dish upsetting into your lap. 
Mind how you sit, or a lee-lurch will jerk you from the seat, and send 
you skating super-diagonally, till you bring up slap against the wall. 
Look sharp at all times, and bite sharp when you can. Such are the 
comforts of a dinner at sea. 

However, stormy weather does not last for ever. After crossing the 
warm and smoking current of the Gulf-stream, the tempests abated. 
had little apprehension during their continuance, as 1 knew the vessel 
to be well built and nearly new, and I had full faith in the skill and 
experience of the captain and crew. For all this, I had been served a 
trick, 

The lone ocean! what a solitude! We were in the great track of 
navigation across the Atlantic, yet, after leaving the American coast, 
not a sail caught our eye till we had passed the Azores; nothing but the 
salt, vast, dread, eternal deep. Now and then a solitary gull, or shear- 
water, or petrel might be seen skimming over the waves; or a shoal of 
porpoises or black-fish, cutting through the water, offered a momentary 
spectacle ; or, more rarely, a Portuguese man-of-war—not a ship, but @ 
shell-fish. I was leaning over the ship’s rail, one serene sunny day, 
watching the navigation of this little craft with its beautiful bluish-greeu 
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pull‘and ‘white striped sail, scudding gracefully forward under a gentle 
preezes “Suddenly it struck sail, and sunk out of sight. 

Gone to Davy’s locker!”’ exclaimed the mate, who had been scan 

the phenomenon as well as I, “ and now look out for squalls,” 

Aye, but we have already weathered too many of them to be appre- 
hensive on that score,” replied I. 

* Aye, to be sure!” answered Bill. 

“ So tight a ship as we have got under us, you know.” 

“Tight—O! hem!”’ said Bill, with a roll of his eye, and thrusting a 
huge quid into his cheek, “‘ Oh, aye! tight! yes! ha, ha!” 

re was something in the fellow’s look at these words that I did 
not comprehend. “ Aye! tight and sound, why not?” returned I, 
casting my eye along the ship’s side. 

Bill looked more significantly than ever, and I could perceive that he 
watched my eyes very sharply. As my glances wandered fore and aft, I 
thought something looked oddly near the main chains. I stared hard at 
it, while Bill was twisting up the muscles of his face, as if he knew 
something more than ordinary. 

“ What is that bit of board clumsily stuck on the ship’s side there ?” 

asked [. 
~ A little bit of gingerbread-work,” answered he, with an arch leer. 

* Gingerbread-work, hey? let us nibble a bit at it,’ returned T, 
beginning to suspect something. So getting over the side, I clambered 
down to the spot, and set to knocking and scratching about it. 

“ Avast! avast!” cried Bill, in some agitation, “ you will have it off.” 

“ What, then, is there anything underneath?” 

: gm but a hole through the ship’s side, about as big as your 
ea » 

“ A hole through the ship’s side ?” 

“ Aye!”’ replied he, with great gravity. 

“ And how long has it been there ?” 

* All the voyage.” 

“Come now, Bill, you are buttering me down. Tell me the truth.” 

“?Tis true as the moral law; but say nothing about it—the other 
passengers might be sort o’ scared, you see.” 

“ Aye, if they believed it ; but ”—— 

“Pll tell you just how it happened; the whole affair to an affigraphy. 
You see we lay at the wharf in Boston, all loaded.” 

Well!” 

“ Well, trying to haul off into the stream, the ship grounded just at 
night, and when the tide left her, she took a heel against the wharf, and 
the end of one of the fenders coming in a sort o’ clumsy way against her 
broadside, smashed it right through.” 

“ And you put to sea upon it?” 

_ “ Exactly so: first nailig a bit of pine board over the place, and giving 
itadaub of black varnish ; ’twas all done in ten minutes after we found 
itoutin the morning. *T'would have taken time, you know, to unload 
and repair.” 

“ Gracious powers! Have we come through all these gales of wind 
with a leak of two square feet ready to burst upon us?” 

“Ha, ha!”’ said Bill, hitching up his waistband, “ many is the time 
I've chuckled in my sleeve to hear you bragging to the old man how 
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tight a ship, you had got—’tis just above, the, water-hine, | though-no 
danger. Yet, when the sea ran high, I used to.put my;head, downthe 
after-hatchway, and hear the water pouring in—it made me feel kind 
o’ streaked.” f | 

“ Streaked! by the powers! you deserve to be streaked and striped 
too, for serving a man such a trick,”’ | 

“ Oh, oie matter of that, it is all as good as a sermon) there’s,q 
moral law and an inference to everything.” ! 

** And what moral do you make of all this, Mr. Parson ?” 

“ Why,” replied Bill, with an ar of the greatest mock-gravity, 
** such is the lot and luck of all mortal mankind. Many a chap catries 
eail, without knowing what a crazy craft he is floating in.”’ | 

* Truly, Bill, you have spoken like a Professor, for a good moral 
might be handsomely picked out of the affair. But have a care for the 
future; and the next time you undertake to preach me a sermon at sea, 
don’t give my ship a punch through the ribs by way of a text.” 


A YANKEE TRICK. 


It was a time of great bustle and expectation in the little village of 
L , Situated ‘* somewhere out of the world and up in the woods,” 
in the state of Massachusetts. There was to be a special frolic in the 
shape of a horse-race—a horse-race, do I say? I mean a scramble of 
quadrupeds, for since the practice had been known there, very few of the 
animals that put their hoofs in would have been entitled to the name 
and honours of a horse at Doncaster. Four-footed animals they were 
for the most part, though some of them kept the fourth in reserve, aud 
chose to go upon three — Narraganset. pacers, Vermont shamblers, 
Berkshire blunderers, Connecticut caperers, Worcester plough-joggers, 
Dogtown dumpies,—in short, the tag-rag and bob-tail of the four-footed 
creation; not that Yankee-land is deficient in prime horse-flesh, witness 
the Tom Thumb the Great, or the steeds of the mail steges, if you have 
been in that country; or the progeny of that celebrated mare whom a 
flash of lightning chased all round a ten-acre lot, without being able to 
catch her, But horse-racing is no regular trade or common occupation 
in New England; nobody makes a business of rearing animals for the 
turf; and when an occurrence of this sort takes place, it is no very studied 
affair, but a frolicsome scramble among all the beasts of burden in the 
ais , dugg or such as chance brings along at the moment, 
nee a year it had been customary to run a race of this sort in the 
village of L——, and the fleetest runner of this motley multitude won a 
prize of some value, to which every adventurer contributed a sum. On 
the present occasion the prize was considerably augmented by an offer 
from an individual who had constituted himself a society for the pro 
motion of horse-racing, and more than common interest was of course 
excited at the approach of the festival. The old farmers who had horses 
fit for running, gave them extra quantities of corn and fewer applications 
of the lash, as if to be fat and fleet were the same thing. Some, how- 
ever, Were more cautious in their preparations, and, among the rest; Job 
Hawker, a sly, calculating, guessing, questionimg, bargaining, swapp!"s; 
Jack-of-all-trades sort of a chap, long-sided and limber-tongued,) wath, 
face as grave as a deacon, but a roguish twinkle of the eye on) o¢casion, 
that gave you assurance he was no greevhorn. Job's horse, had beaten 
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them‘all hollow the former year, and he was in full confidence of the 
sainegood fortune this time. Howbeit, he took all imaginable pre- 
cautions’ to'secure success, and put his steed only to that quantum of 
exercise and fodder which he judged conducive to speed. 
But while/he was flattering himself with the prospect of a certain 
victory, and as the day of trial approached, he was thrown into conster- 
nation by the arrival of a stranger, mounted on a Canadian pony, who 
came with the avowed intention of putting in for the prize. At the first 
announcement of this intelligence, Job fell into despair, for it so hap- 
that he knew the individual, having encountered him in the 
northern part of Vermont, while on a trading excursion in that quarter. 
Job had witnessed a trial of speed which the pony exhibited there, and 
knew that his own Bucephalus was no match for him. It was plain 
thatif the Canadian took a share in the race, he must win, and the 
catastrophe seemed inevitable, for nobody had a right to exclude him. 
It was a grievous thing for Job to think of having the prize snatched 
from before his eyes, when it had been augmented to a double value, 
and just at the moment when he imagined it within his grasp. Job had 
not all the patience of his namesake of old, as evinced by his conduct in 
_thisemergency. He did not sit down and curse the day he was born, 
iving up the whole concern for a bad bargain, but he sat down upon a 
hg of wood and scratched his head. This sage manceuvre was practised 
for the purpose of devising by what art, stratagem, cunning device, or 
quizzical circumvention, he might get rid of this formidable rival. His 
first thought was to inveigle him into a swap, but that would require a 
great deal of palavering and chaffering, and must prove a long job— 
too long fur what little time remained. He then thought of buying him 
off from the enterprise, giving him a bird in the hand for two in the 
bush ; but this would cost too much, and Job was resolved to have the 
whole or none. His third project was to frighten or obstruct the pony 
by'some preconcerted accident, just at the time of setting out; but this 
did not appear, on consideration, to be a safe proceeding. Various other 
tricks suggested themselves, but no one seemed to be just the thing. 
Evening drew on—the next morning was to bring all parties upon the 
turf—and there was not a moment to be lost. Job had cudgelled his 
brain for two hours to no purpose ; he started up in a great puzzle, and 
began to wend his way homeward. As he reached the little green in 
front of the meeting-house, he heard a loud huzzaing ; he looked up and 
beheld a crowd of people following a fat ox, with a flag upon his horns. 
At this instant a thought struck him; he did not shout Eureka, but it 
was because he knew no Greek. Early the next morning, on that hint 
he aéted. He clapped his military hat upon his head, (Job was a Lieu- 
tenant,) and waited upon the Canadian. 
“Well, I suppose, Squire, you are the gentleman with the pony?” 
“ Yes, Sir.” 
“Ah, I guessed as much. Well, I suppose you are a thinkin’ o’ 
Tatin’ to-day ? 
'“ Yes, if it is according to rule.” 
“ Sartin | It’s all accordin’ to’rule, if in case you have tried to beat 
the beater.” 
““ Beat the beater! ” 
‘Yes, beat'the beater ; you know what that is, I take it.” 
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** No, hang me if I do.” | . 

“ Well, that’s a good ‘un ; but I guessed as much. Yow see the cage 
is exactly this: I beat the last races, and you, being a new comer, miist 
give your horse a try with me before you can enter for the race,” 

* Oh, if that is all, 1 am content; bring out your horse, and let ys 
try as quick as you please.”’ 

* Your horse!” exclaimed Job, with well-feigned surprise. 

“ Yes, your horse ; you don’t mean a foot-race, sure!” 

* Why, ae ! don’t you know ?” 

** Know what ?”? 

** Know what? why it is my ov that is to race, and not a horse!” 

* An ox!” cried the Canadian, staring with all the eyes in his head. 

“ Yes, an ox,”’ returned Job, with imperturbable gravity. “ Why I 
thought you knew all about it.’ 

* About what ? ” : 

* About racin’’ to be sure. Did you never hear of my ox that beats 
all creation ?”’ 

* No!” exclaimed the Canadian, in the greatest astonishment. 

* Why, didn’t you see him about town yesterday ? ” 

The man was thunderstruck ; he had seen the ox, and this strange 
announcement made him believe what he had always been told, that 
Yankees were born devils. ‘I have beaten horses,” thought he, “ but 
never tried with an ox.” Job kept on a grave face. 

** My ox is all saddled and bridled,” said Job ; “‘ are you ready?” 

* I think I won't try this time,” replied the man, hurrying away with 
a most desponding look. He ordered his pony to be got ready, paid his 
bill, and mounted to set off. The landlord stared, 

** Why, you mean to stay and try the race to-day, don’t you?” 

** No, no,”’ replied he, shrugging his shoulders and shaking his head. 
* [’llrun my pony against any horse, but there is no knowing what 4 
cursed ox may do.” 

Job bore away the prize that year, and the stranger never came again 
to disturb him ; but his last words are still a common saying in the 
town of L ; and whenever a horned beast gets antic, he is specially 
impounded with the remark, “ There is no knowing what a cursed ox 
may do.” 





My GRANDFATHER’s TRICK. 


My grandfather was an old sailor, an incorrigible yarn-spinner of 
course ; but that I never objected to, for I was always fond of stories. 
It was my supreme delight in my childish days to sit by his fire-side on 
long winter evenings, and listen to his tales of the wild and wonderful— 
qualities in which a sailor’s narrative is seldom deficient. Nobody had 
greater store of good things of this description than my grandfather ; he 
had forgotten more than Marco Polo ever knew; and as to Princess 
What’s-her-name, in the “ Arabian Nights,” he would have beaten her 
out of her thousand and one, and started anew on an even bet. My 
grandfather’s tales, moreover, were all true; I had his word for it; 
though now and then he did make me stare with something that had 4 
twang of the long-bow. Once he came very near catching a man 
two heads on the coast of Labrador ; another time my hair stood on 
end at the recital of certain particulars of his voyage to Guinea, after 
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gold dust and elephants’ teeth—how the negroes caught him in’a mam- 


moth mouse-trap—how they hung him up by the heels to smoke, and 


then coddled him in a kettle of hot water to make a dish of houskous 
for the great Mumbo Jumbo. Sometimes, too, the hurricanes blew a 
jittle too hard for my credulity ; as particularly in that gale off Ber- 
mudas, where the wind was so high that it took ten persons to hold one 
man’s hair on his head. The ships, moreover, which he had seen on 
occasion, were rather large craft according te my experience in naval 
architecture ; the Merry Dundee, for instance, that swept all the sheep 
off the Cape of Good Hope with her studding-sail booms, while going 
round the African continent before the wind ; the vessel that had grog- 

in all her standing blocks, and where the officers used to ride out 


‘on horseback on the fly of the pennant. But passing over these trifles, 


which, if not facts, doubtless escaped from him in the heat of narration, 
my grandfather’s stories had an air of so much sincerity, authenticity, 
and vraisemblance, that I always listened with the most profound atten- 
tion, and wondered that a man who had encountered so many marvellous 
adventures, and made such miraculous escapes, should live through them 
to smoke his peaceful pipe, toast his weather-beaten shins before the 


_ fire, and tell tales for my delectation. 


But notwithstanding my grandfather’s great experience and boundless 
memory, my appetite for stories was still greater, and before I grew very 
large, I began to perceive that the old gentleman had pretty nearly todd 
out. In truth, his exchequer soon began to run short in the coinage of 
the usual narratives, and he found it pretty difficult to answer my demand 
fora new story. Still I was pertinacious and craving ; it was he who 
had nourished the appetite within me, and now it was his lot to suffer 
by it. How I teased him day after day for stories! At first he 
attempted to fob me off with his old stories new vamped, but the trick 
did not succeed ; my memory was too good for him. He now put his 
invention to the rack, aud tried to amuse me with tales which, as the 
Irish clergyman said of ‘* Gulliver’s Travels,’’ “‘ contained some things 
that F could not believe ;”? but as I continued troublesome, the old man 
cast about for some means of checking my importunities. 

One summer day, just after dinner, I was trotting by his side in the 
garden, where, after taking a few turns, we sat down in the shade of an 
apple-tree. ‘ Come, grandfather,” said I, “ tell me a story.” 

“ A story, hey?” said the old gentleman, filling his pipe very slowly, 
and then lighting it with a sun-glass ; “a story? very well.” Puff—puff. 

“ Yes, a story ; I must have a story.” 

“Aha! a story! very well.” Puff—puff. 

“ Very well, grandfather ; come, begin.” 

“ Begin! aha! very well.” Puff—puff. ‘ Every story must begin, 
to be sure.” 

“ Certainly ; and now for the beginning ; come, begin.” 

“Well, once there were two men—but you have heard the story 
before, I suppose.” 

“ How do I know that till you begin it?” 

“Oh, oh!” Puff—puff. “ Very true. Once there were two men 
Went out a bat-hunting ‘“ 

“A bat-hunting! what a strange thing ! ” 
“ Qho! then you have heard the story?” 
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“No, no—never”’ | ‘ wii eladw ! ilo * 

- Very well. These two men went out a bat-hunttita, ‘and one df 
them got over “a stone wall—no, ‘twas ‘a’ 2 P think fede ? let 
me see.’ “iy Sa 

“ No matter, grandfather ; let it go fence or stone wall, whichever 
you please.” vg yt" 

“* Yes, yes, a fenee; very well; one of them ot over a” fence, and 
the other he stayed behind.-Bat you have certainly heard the my 

“* No, never a word of it; never.” 

“ Really ? ” i " 

* Really, certainly, positively, never.’ 

“ That’s strange; well, never mind, alee was 1? Oh, Tl begin 
again. Once there were two men went out a bat-hunting, arid ‘one of 
them got over a fence, and the other stayed behind.—But I know how 
by your laughing that you have heard the story.” 

“ Why, grandfather, I tell you no, as I told you before; won't yan 
believe me?” 

“ Oh then, if you really have not heard it, I must tell it you. Onte 
there were two men, &c. &c.” 

In this manner the tale went on and stopped, began again, shopped 
again, made a new beginning and a new stop, like the story: of the 
“ King of Bohemia and his Seven Castles,” till at length, vexed with 
this tantalizing trick, I could endure it no longer, but starting up ima 
violent passion, 

“ The dogs take it all!’? I exclaimed. ‘ Grandfather, you have no 
story to tell.” 

“* Ha-ha-ha!”’ said the old rogue, bursting inte a loud laugh ; “ that 
is a certain proof } you have heard it before. So now my pipe is out, | 
will take a nap.” Then deliberately knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
he leaned back in his seat, threw a silk handkerchief over his face to 
keep off the flies, and composed himself to sleep. 

I stood petrified with mortification at the trick, and at last proceeded 
to finish the apple I had been munching, ‘shaking my head with that 
threatening, important, mischief-plotting air, which a boy is accustomed 
to put on when a prank has been played him by a schoulfellow—* Look 
out, you Sir, the next time I catch you! eh!” 

This waggery of my grandfather's, however, is of no consequence, 
except as a prefutory explanation of 


My Own Trick, 


Which happened about half an hour afterwards, when the old man 
had got into the midst of his doze. He had thrust his empty pipe. 
according to custom, into the side-pocket of his pantaloons, in the lower 
part of which a hole had been cut for the express purpose of admitting 
the pipe-stem. In this manner, leaving the bowl out of the pocket, it 
hung by the neck safely sheathed in his pantaloons. The sight of “ 
suggested to me a trick. 1 approached him slyly, as he sat asleep, and 
without disturbing him, thrust the whole pipe within the pocket, where 
I slipped it down some distance ; then, waiting for the moment, when 
he awoke, I burst upon him with a loud ery, andthe marks of on 
agitation. , 

“ Hollo! hollo! grandfather, look out! look out |. mind! mind 


bless my heart! mercy on us!” 
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 Hollo! what’s the matter ?”” asked the old man,,starting..up- and 


ra k.snake! a black snake, grandfather! there he goes! there 

a. right up the leg of your trousers! stop him! kill him! quick! 
_ “My grandfather sprang upon his feet, clapping his hand..upon. his 
pant , se he Les pamnateing slipping dowawar within, and fn ” 
‘confusion at awaking suddenly, never thought of his pipe, but mm) 
the reptile, with the name of which I had alarmed ea “ Aha! Sane 
claimed he, giving it a sturdy smite with his fist, “ avast there! avast! 
avast! none of your nibbling at my knee-pans; 1’m. meat for your 
master, you lubber! avast there! heave-to! ” 

“ Kill bim! kill him!’? exclaimed J, pretending great terror ; 
“ smash him soundly.” 

“ That I will,” said the old man, redoubling his thumps, while the 
pipe began to snap into pieces under the blows; “ I'll make your bones 
crack, you pirate! I’ll coil you up in the cable-tier, you son of a shoal- 
water cel, I will. Strike your topsails! the grappling-irons are on you ! 
the grappling-irons are on you! the grappling-irons are on you!” 

_ sof That’s nght, grandfather,” I continued to cry ; “ pound him, pound 
him, pound him, give him a dab extra, and he never will call a second 
time! Aha! Mr. Longback, we'll lay you up in lavender. Another hit, 
grandfather! pound away!” | 

He went on thumping himself, and fancying he was killing the snake, 

, till at length, all blowzed with the alarm and exertion, he desisted for a 

moment, and perceived the bits of white pipe-clay falling into his shoes. 

“Heyday! what have we here ?”’ exclaimed he, in amazement ; “ a 
black snake? nv !,” 

“No?” said I, bursting into a loud laugh. 

“ What's all this?’’ said he, in a great puzzle, while [ made a bound 

some ten feet off. ‘“‘ A black snake, you rogue! Where is he ?” 

“ Gone a bat-hunting, I guess.’’ 

“ Where !’’ exclaimed he, feeling up and down his leg, where the frag- 
ments of the unfortunate pipe gave but too sure evidence of the trick I 
had played him. “Oh! ho! ho! ho! Smite my timbers! I’ll make 
you sweat for this, you little sarpent.”’ 

: The most comical grin shone upon his weather-beaten phiz as he 
uttered this threat. I was too well assured, however, of the old man’s 
goodnature, to dread any serious requital of this roguery. But he never 
heard the last of the black snake; for thenceforth whenever we were 

1 walking together in the fields, and chanced to espy one of these creatures, 

; I was sure to give him a pluck by the sleeve, and then jump off to a safe 

t distance, crying out— 






rr —_—_ a_ 


g — a hand, grandfather! Let’s put the grappling-irons on that 
it w |? 

8 A Frencuman’s Trick. 

d Monsieur Duphot was a French refugee who had fled to America in 
« the beginning of the revolution, and settled himself in Boston. His 
n 


-of the Yankees was expressed without reserve—“ I]s sont bons 

» mais ils ne savant pas jouer le violon.” But Monsieur Duphot 

had a waggish neighbour, who, if he could not play the fiddle, could 

: a trick,:as the Frenchman found to his annoyance, having been 
0U.—VOL. XLII, NO. CLXVII. zZ 
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April-fooled, and sent on errands after pigeon’s milk more times 
once by this puchiee loving fellow. He would have paid him in, 
own com, but his bad English was sure to carry him into some blunde 
in the attempt, and the jokes which he plotted commonly exploded on 
own hands, However, good luck and his own wits made him. 

now and then. One day, Mr. B——, the joker aforesaid, met him in 
the market, where the Frenchman was ene quarter of mutton. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” said he, “ you and I are on the same errand, You 
dine on mutton to-day ?” 

“ Yes, sair; de muttons is more sheap as de bif, voyez vous.” 

“ True, and if you and I buy a bit together, it will be cheaper still, 
What do you say?” 

** Ver well, al/ons; let us see—how moch you vant ?” 

“ Oh, about a quarter.” 

** Bien, bien, and so do I. Den me buy half a mutton ensemble, and 
den me make him two halfs chacun a piece;” + 

“ Exactly,” replied B . 

So straightway making a purchase of a side of mutton he cut it in two, 
and taking the hind quarter for himself, offered the Frenchman the other. 

“ Attendez !” said the Frenchman ; “ it is de hind quarter I want.” 

** Really! now it happens to be the very part [ want too!” said the 
other, pretending surprise. 

The Frenchman grinned, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Come,” said B , “ let us toss a cent, and he that wins shall put 
his hand upon one piece, and say,‘ Who shall have this ? while the other 
turns his back, and answers I or you.” 

* Ver well.’”’ 

“ Here it goes then ; head, I win—tail, you lose.” 

The former proposition was uttered, as the coin flew into the air. 
* Aye,” said the Frenchman to it, and “ No,” to the latter, for he had 
been tricked that way before. Mr. B Was caught in his own trap, 
for it was not a head. ‘‘ However, ’tis an equal chance yet,” thought he. 

** Tournez donc,’’ said the Frenchman; and slyly whipping out his 
penknife he chopped off the tail from the one portion of the mutton, and 
clapping it upon the othet, cried out, as if in his usual blundering way, 

** Who shall have dis wid de tail on?” 

“1!” replied the other, jumping round in great glee, at the supposed 
elourderie of his companion. 

“Den you take him, de fore quarter.” . 

Mr. B scratched his head, without saying a word, for a moment or 
two, till the explosion of laughter which accompanied the trick had in some 
degree subsided. Then, with an exceedingly foolish look, he marched 
away, carrying his fore quarter of mutton with the tail on, which winds 
this tale off. 

















A Neapouitan Trick. 

Napoli, ho !—Napoli, ho! cried the sailors of our brig, as we passed 
with flowing sheets the strait between Capri and the main land, opening 
the broad bay of Naples, and catching a distant glimpse of a long line of 
white houses on the shate ahead of us.—Ecco Napoli ! shouted the passen- 
gers.—Grazie a Dio, exclaimed the padrone; Siamo a Napoli. These 
exclamations might have been supposed to denote’the conclusion of a long 
and perilous navigation, but ours had been a voyage of but five days from 
Messina: true, we had Scylla and Charybdis to pass, but Scylla 1s 
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ag a tall enough for a light-house, and will not run against 
you do not run against her ; and as for Charybdis, it is no great 
4a little bubbling of the water, a short chopping wave or two 
i the wind blows, but nothing that ever gave a sailor a wet jacket ; 
= anne paddle over this mighty whirlpool in a pumpkin shell: such 
‘gre the humbugs of antiquity. 

"Why the crew were 80 rejoiced to get to land I cannot tell, unless it 
Was that they might eat the more. I verily believe there is not such 
another set of gormandizers upon earth as the Neapolitans. They talk 
of nothing else but eating ; mangia, mangia, mangia is the eternal sound 
that rings in your ear as you go through the streets of Naples. The 
piles of macaroni that one person will swallow would frighten an alder- 
man: the lazzaroni, as is well known, eat it by the yard. The army is 
enlisted for no other purpose than to eat; you never see a soldier do any 
thing but trundle his provision-cart from the magazine to the barracks. 
As to their sailors, & vessel of thirty tons has a crew of fifteen or twen 
men, one-half of whom are always eating, while the other half manage 
the vessel. I watched their movements attentively during the voyage, 





_ and upou my corporeal oath, there was not a moment in the whole pas- 


sage when their chaps were not going. The vegetables that formed a 
e of our stores were piled upon deck, and they made a heap like a 

aystack. F’ruges consumere nati; if ever a people under the sun 
merited this description it is the Neapolitans. 

If the crew, however, felt a joy at the sight, so did we, though not 
from the cause I have guessed at above. We were about to set foot on 
Italian soil, nay, on the continent of Europe, for the first time; and 
most sublimely did I feel of course at this interesting moment. But 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a single step, (I think some- 
a has said it before.) The step was made as we landed at the 

ole. 

it was necessary to have our luggage examined by the custom-house 
officers, and the moment we set foot on shore we were surrounded by a 
troop of doganieri with shouldered muskets and swords at their sides 
lest something should be smuggled. It is true we were from Sicily, no 
foreign part—but that mattered nothing, a doganiere would overhaul 
you in passing from one street to another, could he find the least shadow 
ofa pretext for it. Travellers are free plunder with these fellows, and 
no chance of squeezing their pockets is suffered to pass unimproved, 
The sight of a trunk is the prospect of sure gain, for there is no escaping 
these great pests of Italian travelling; “ they stop the chariot, and they 
bourd the barge.” Bisogna fare la visita must be answered with a 
Prompt compliance; then it is “ open locks, whoever knocks,” and he 

Wishes to avoid trouble and delay must grease the fingers of his 
annoyer with silver ointment, that it may slip through his luggage the 
easier. We had nothing but the common travelling apparatus and sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny with all patience, and no fears for the result. One 

age after another was fumbled, and nothing found worthy of seizure ; 

at length on groping within a basket which purported to contain only 

& table-cloth and napkins, the eye of the searcher brightened up with a 
stdden gleam. 

“ C’ qualche cosa qui dentro,” exclaimed he, with the air of one who 

had made an important discovery. 
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« Niente;?, was. my reply. ne 

He plucked it forth without heeding my assurance that,it was nothing, 
and drew to light something rolled up in a napkin, Now the reader 
may as well be informed that in tossing our b into the boat, the 
ragazzo who acted as our steward on board ship, in his zeal to exe- 
cute matters with scrupulous fidelity, laid hands upon a bacon bone from 
which we had breakfasted that morning, and thrust it into the basket 
aforesaid. In this manner, without being aware of it, we had been de- 
tected in the aci of smuggling one pound and three-quarters of 
dried pig's flesh, which, coming under the general denomination of 
salame, a3 we were informed, was liable to duty according to the ordi- 
nance in such case made and provided. 

“« Come niente?” exclaimed the doganiere, unrolling the napkin, and 
exposing the interloping scrag of bacon to view. “ Eccolo.” 

“* Ecco!” cried another of the troop, holding up his hands. 

“ Ecco!’ said a third; “ Ecco!’ said a fourth; and all crowded 
round the basket. The thing was not to be concealed: there lay a pound 
and three-quarters of bacon staring them in the face. Ina momenta 
mighty jabbering, shrugging of shoulders, tossing of heads, and flourish- 
ing of arms ensued. I knew not at first what to make of this sudden 
movement. Least of all did I imagine that the morsel of meat before me 
had caused such a stir. 

“ Che e'e ?”’ demanded I. 

** [1 dazio,” was the reply. 

* The duty? What, a duty on a bacon bone !” 

“ Si, signore.”’ 

I could not avoid bursting into a laugh on the instant, though the 
officers preserved the most inflexible gravity. My next impulse was to 
seize the article, and throw itinto the street, by way of convincing them, 
from the little value I set upon it, that no premeditated act of smuggling 
had been practised ; but a second thought withheld me. “ Let me play 
out the play,” said I to myself; “ here is a chance for witnessing such a 
comedy as I never saw before.”” So putting ona grave look, I shook my 
head, and stood by to see the result. 

Had I not witnessed the whole transaction, I never could have been 
made to believe that sixteen custom-house officers, gendarmes, and 
sbirri, would have been summoned together in grand divan to deliberate 
upon the course to be pursued in relation to a mouthful of bacon. Yet 
so it was; a messenger was despatched to the Grand Custom-house with 
intelligence of the seizure—the whole party assembled on the spot where 
the event took place, from whence they adjourned to a corpo di quardia 
in the neighbourhood, in order to consult on the affair with more con- 
venience. Here, in a room guarded at the door by sentinels with fixed 

bayonets, the scrag of bacon was placed on the floor in the centre, the 
officers formed a circle around it, and the consultation began. It was too 
capital a scene to be lost by any man that had a sense of humour. 

I ran off full speed for my companion, who had gone to accompany 
two ladies to their hotel. “ For heaven’s sake, H ——,?’ exclaimed I, 
** make haste and come along with me.” 

“ What is the matter?” : 

“ Matter! such matter as will give you food for meditation as long 
you live, or you are not the man I take you for.” : 

“ Heyday! what mischief is breeding now.” , 
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! aye, breeding on a grand scale. ‘Come and see 4 con- 
. Biss vitting upon @ goose-egg.”” yaa 


uirse ; *tis the way here, I find; and you will find so too, if 

but just accompany me. I’ll show you a farce for nothing, and 

one hari ever was’ played within ‘the ‘walls of a theatre. ’Tis 
‘The Bone of Contention ; or, Great Cry and Little Meat.’” 


Ni Bub explain.” 

“Why the long and the short of it is, that the whole revenue tribe 
abe eee about the remains of our breakfast ; a bit of it was left upon 
the tablecloth, and came ashore perdue. See what it is to have linen 
and buck-baskets.”’ i 
“Off I dragged him to the scene of action; where we found the whole 
wittenagemote most gravely occupied with the affair; twenty times, at 
least, was the unfortunate bone taken up, turned round and round, and 
‘Over and over, and weighed in the hand, and minutely inspected every 
‘possible way, in the midst of a serious discussion whether it should be 
‘seized as smuggled goods, or charged with the duty, and allowed 'to pass. 
- “K’council of state could not have carried on its deliberation with a more 
important air. Had the whole been designed as a burlesque, it could not 
Dave been executed more capitally. 

All this took place on a spot adjoining the Mole, where hundreds of 
people were passing ; a great crowd gathered at the door, and listened 
and looked upon the proceeding with as much seriousness as the actors 
in the farce. We bore-our share in it with all the mock gravity we 
could assume at so ludicrous a spectacle. At length the question having 
been fully discussed, was solemnly put to vote, and we were gratified 
with the intelligence that, in ebiiaideredon of our character as strangers, 
it had been decided to allow the bacon-bone free ingress into the con- 
tinental part of the king’s dominions on payment of the customary 
dazio. is we agreed to, and a bill for the same was formally made 
out in the following style :— 

It S1GNorE . Dr. 

Toduty on salame  ... : 6 grains, 
Stamp duty . ° ; ; 2 » 


3 wh 


ay * 
rT 





Total ; , ; 8 grains. 

This sum being paid, and the bill receipted and registered in due form, 
one of the officers immediately left the place in great haste; probably 
om an errand to the Minister of Finance, to inform him that eight grains, 
or threepence-halfpenny English, had gone into the Royal Exchequer. 
The others more deliberately twirled their mustachios, and turning on 
their heels, broke up the sitting. The sentinels faced to the right-about 
and marched off, the multitude dispersed, chacun se retira en sa 
chacuniere, and thus ended the grand council of the scrag of bacon. 

“ Reader,” as Hervey says, (vide Noll Goldsmith, anent the case of 
Mr, The. Cibber,) “ pause and ponder, and ponder and pause.” , Con- 
| template the ills that my ny heir to; think on the vagaries of 

destiny, as exemplified in the fate of the disjecta membra of a Yankee 

squeaker! Sweet scion of a grunting race! did it ever enter thy piggish 
, Reddle to imagine, while nuzzling the green sod on the hills of Vermont, 

that a bit of thy hinder end would ever kick up such a dust at the Gran 
Dogana of his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies? Q. Q. 
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THE CRIMES OF PRIZE-FIGHTERS. 


ADDRESSED TO VISCOUNT DUNCANNON. 


Ir is, we trust, with a justifiable pride, and even laudable satisfaction, 
that we are able to congratulate the public upon the extensive benefits 
which the peace of the country has derived from our late exposures'of that 
complication of all private rebberies and public crimes which, tothe disgrace 
of our magistracy, has been allowed to exist under the at once fraudulent 
and ridiculous term of stage or prize fighting. The Ring, as it is absurdly 
called, has been lately so prolific of manslaughter, of robberies, and of 
crimes which outrage nature, that great strength has been given to even 
those parts of poy, we articles which appeared to the uninitiated to be 
exaggerations beyond the verge of even possibility. The subject has been 
brought before Parliament by several eminent Members; it has engaged 
the attention of the Judges, and of the executive government; and in the 
next session an Act will be passed that will effectually suppress a system 
of crime and of violations of the laws which has led foreigners to consider 
us as an anomaly to all civilized nations. 

It is at present our intention to illustrate our original exposure of this 
great nursery and school of felonies and offences of all sorts, by what has 
occurred in the Prize Ring since our number of the “ New Monthly” for 
the month of May last ; and the reader will see that the manner in which 
this corps of great and small criminals has set the laws at defiance often 
exposes the magistracy of the country in a most ridiculous, and often, we 
are aT to say, in a by far worse than a ridiculous, point of view to the 
people, 

Our readers may recollect that we exposed the fact, that what are 

retended to be brutal exhibitions of savage and sanguinary combats 

tween hired ruffians are, in reality, nothing more nor less, in almost 
every instance, than mock fights, got up by black legs, flash- house keepers, 
and the swell mob, for the sake of plunder; and that the fighters in general 
are comprised of felons and criminals of every description, who either 
expiate their crimes by sentences of courts of law, or who, if more suc- 
cessful, terminate their career by keeping brothels, or houses for the resort 
of thieves—the highest point of a fighter's ambition. Finally, we added, 
that so far from prize-fighting engendering manly feelings, the pugilists, 
even the very best of them, were often men convicted of those crimes, and 
notorious for those habits which are peculiarly designated unmanly. Let 
us briefly show how far all these views have been lately confirmed in our 
criminal courts. 

Let us commence with one of the very highest and best of our oo 
— Abraham Belasco—who beat Cribb’s redoubtable coalheaver; then 
the formidable Jos. Hudson; then Jack the butcher ;—was then defeated, 
after a most bloody battle, by the celebrated Tom Reynolds—{a cross, or 
sham fight)—was again beaten by the famous Jack Randall. He succes- 
sively defeated a Gloucester champion, then Joe Townsend of Coventry; 
then the famous Phil. Sampson—and, in short, more of the ring succumbed 
to his science, strength, and brute courage, than we have space to record. 
Here we have one of the very greatest and best of the greatest, and the 
best of the heroes of the ring. ‘This hero's brother, a pugilist, after an 
extensive career of crime, was at length convicted and transported for & 
egy / and is now in New South Wales—par nobile fratrum, But this 
hero, Mr. Abraham, had had many warnings and hair-breadth escapes; 
no man had been had up before the magistrates so often as Abraham for 
assaults, extortions, and offences of a very heinous nature; for to his 
heroic and manly profession of a prize-fighter, he added the correlative 
vocations of a hired bully at brothels, a hired bully at hells and low 
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ngchosses, and, lastly, he kept hells himself, and conjointly with 
is wife, he kept a brothel, both of the latter being of a far more atrocious 
or unman! 7r than has often been heard of in this country.* The 
details of the trial and conviction of this cowardly ruffian and his wife 
have yes so fully before the public, that it is unnecessary for us to repeat 
Tt 

Mit in thi case only one thing were ed, the eompatibility of the 
st atrocious, cowardly, and unnat offences and habits with great 
ic skill, and all the finer qualities of the prize-ring, we should not 
dwelt upon it, even to show that prize-fighting does not necessarily 
encourage manly feelings. The case might have been an exception to a 
me rule; but brothel-keepers among the fancy are numerous, and 
‘s habits were as notorious to the ring as the drop at Newgate— 
he associated with the. pugilists, sparred at their benefits, appeared at 
their flash-houses, and was such a favourite amongst these manly cHa- 
that, after his conviction, a gang of fighters actually had the im- 

nee and audacity to attempt his rescue from the hands of justice. 
Of a similar character with this, is the fact, that when a contemporary 
ion (the ‘United Service Journal’ for January last) first exposed 
he character of the prize-ring, two actions were brought against it for a 
libel—the one by —— Spring, alias —— Winter, the ex-champion—(more 
of ex-champions presently)—and the other by Belasco’s brother, for a 
mistake in his Christian name. We do not say par nobile fratrum, even 
with respect to one common trade between them—prize-fighting—for this 
would be unjust ; but suffice it to say, that Belasco, the Jew, dropped his 
action for the Journal's making a mistake in his Christian name; and with 


ee ——— — -_ _ 


* A dreadful case of an old man’s being rescued from murder, by a rush of the 
police and of the neighbours into the gambliug-house from whence the cries pro- 
ceeded, ex in the newspapers the fact, that the house or hell was the property 
of mr a , and that the ruffian, who had beaten the old man, was Belasco’s 

t Some of the facts elicited at this horrible trial were truly heart-rending. It is 
the worst trial of the sort, perhaps, that ever took place in this country. How this 
horrible traffic was discovered was through a most affecting circumstance. One of 
the children had, for being drunk and disorderly, been committed to the House of 
Correction for three weeks, at the expiration of which period her sister went to the 
prison-gate to take her away. She found herself anticipated by Mrs. Belasco, who 
was in waiting there with a cab. The girl came out, and both parties claimed her. 
Words led to a quarrel—a scuffle ensued, the parties had to appear at Bow-street, 
where Mrs. Belasco was fined five pounds for the assault, the heaviest punish- 
ment the Magistrate could inflict. 

Again :.-They (the children) were residents under the paternal roof. What was 
the history of the fall of one ofthem? She was walking through Leg-alley, return- 
ing from an errand, when she was dragged by force into this house, and her person 
-——}; that was the disgusting fact, Even prize-fighting was an honourable pursuit 
compared to his filthy occupation. He had only one word more to add to this 
miserable detail :—-The father of one of these children, on hearing of his daughter's 
infamy, wrought on by misery and pain, was seized with a brain fever, and his suf- 
ferings only ceased with his death. | 

There is something dreadfully demoniac in the following scene, described at the 
trial. “ Here were kept children of the most tender years: the wages of their 
sin—the money thus horribly obtained, these little girls were obliged to hand over 
to Mrs. Belasco—he gloried and boasted of this odious traffic. When Mrs. Gill, the 
unhappy mother of a child thus seduced, entered the brothel, and saw Belasco seated 
at the table with divers of these children, before whom a tankard of gin was placed, 

‘and when this woman, in the fulness of proper womanly feeling, vented her indig- 
nation at such a sight, he (Belasco) replied, ‘ Why we make our living out of them f” 
We know not, in the annals of crime, dreadful as they are, any such a complica- 
tion of the fiend, with the cruel, mean, cowardly, and unnatural essence of the mis- 

tteant. And this is one of the most eminent of the prize-ring ! 
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Spring, or Winter the Christian, the ‘United Service Journal" vis :stijj; 
pendente lite. fm .ytiSox -yisde 

Since our last article on this subject (ist of May last) there has not 
actually passed one single week, without legal eedings having been 
taken, in England, upon from one to five cases of death by fighting. These 
cases exhibit circumstances of the most horrible cruelty, in which mere 
boys have been killed in unequal fights with men; feeble old men have, 
been killed by. pugilists of youth and vigour; women’ have often been 
mixed im these at once cowardly and atrocious scenes ; and fathers have 
been convicted of stimulating to the murder of their children, and wives 
to the sacrifice of their husbands. Wherever the actual ring or avowed 
boxing professors have been concerned, the burglaries, the highway rob- 
beries, and petty larcenies have been innumerable. We will give a few 
proofs of these facts. 

We have now before us a frightful list of inquests and indictments u 
the loss of life, from prize-fighting, since the Ist of May last. About 
twenty cases are of disgusting atrocity, and from a few, we will give three 
or four features, as many as our space will afford—exr uno disce omnes 
—and having shown the cowardly, unnatural spirit engendered by the 
system, with its nucleus of all breaches of the law, we will conclude, by 
showing the monstrous laxity of our magisterial system and of our police; 
even now that the government, the judges—actually the judges—the 
legislature, the clergy, private societies, and great public bodies have de- 
termined to suppress the system, and to expunge, if possible, the stigma 
of its infamy from this enlightened age. 

In a fight, at Manchester, in August last, a young man was killed, ina 
horribly cowardly manner; and Lord Lyndhurst, in sentencing three of 
the pugilists to transportation for Uife, said, “ That in the whole course 
of his experience, he had never met with a case of more savage brutality.” 
The chief instigator to this unnatural combat was the father of one of 
them. In another case, tried at Bury, an athletic pugilist, aged twenty- 
four, killed an old man of sixty, who had wished “ to give in’ but who had 
been compelled to fight until he was killed. The Judge of assize said— 
* It is necessary to make a severe example, in order to put an end to these 
brutal scenes. J wish it to be understood, that all persons who take any 
part in these criminal encounters, whether as principals, seconds, or other- 
wise, are equally guilty,” &e., &e. At another fatal fight. in which a man 
named Hingley was killed, it appeared, in evidence, that the chief insti- 
gator of the fighters was the wife of one ofthem, At Warrington, we find 
two brothers fighting—one of them was killed, and the agent and manager 
of the fight was the father, whilst the wife of the deceased gave evidence 
of the fractured skull of her murdered husband, and was in favour of its 
being considered a fair manly fight. In one week in May last there were 
three deaths by fighting. A poor sweep, at a game of skittles, was 
cheated, and his antagonist, upon his remonstrance, procured, to argue 
with him, “a notorious pugtlist,’ who, says the evidence, “ without any 
ceremony, knocked the deceased down twice; when he got up a second 
time, he entreated him not to strike him again, but the pugilist struck 
him. a third time a most violent blow under the ear, which knocked him 
down, and he never rose again. ‘Two or three persons carried him toa 
stable, and left him, whi/st they went to witness another fight in a neigh- 
bouring’ field. In about an hour one of the parties who had carried him 
into the stable, went to look at him, and found him dead. The jury found 
a verdict of wilful murder.* Can human nature be more harrowed— does 
it want more to convince the most callous mind and unfeeling heart, that 


—_—"* 





* A similar case ocourred at Tewkesbury. A man, most horribly mangledina . 
prize-fight, was suffered to remain ail night upon some hay in a field, and the next” 
morning was found dead. 











ipegiistic ic profession’ is a complication of errant cowardice, of trea- 
eer erocity, and fraud? Enough of oe eet of our subject: “Let us 
now advert to the astounding mal-adminis ofthe laws; (4 9° 
«Among, vrwrs very many scores of such occurrences as the following 
all’ since ist'of May last—we find, at Middleton, a prize-fight, at which, 
say the papers, “As a matter of course, the countrypeople had their 
pockets i ,» and: every es 3 and public-house, at which ‘the fancy 
coves'gaitied admittance, was plundered ; much damage was done to the 
and ‘fences,’ &e. &c. On 9th September last, a prize-fight, for 
Lert a side, took place, near Uxbridge, and a newspaper says—“ There 
was hardly a decent person on the ground; and the amateurs consisted of 
the vilest dregs of the gaols, flash-houses, and workhouses. Nothing ofa 
ble nature was safe on the line of road—ducks and fowls, the 
inen of poor cottagers, hung on the hedges, or in the little gardens of the 
hard-working poor, was made prizes of. At a little road-side public-house, 
hept dby a man well known to the fancy, a general row took place between 
the winners and losers; upwards of a dozen battles were fought opposite 
his house; and the chairs and tables of the unfortunate landlord went to 
wreck in every direction, and the fragments were borne off in triumph,” &ce. 
Insucceeding papers we find the celebrated pugilist, Jack January, sen- 
' fenced by the magistrate for an assault in rescuing a gang of thieves who 
had been caught robbing a garden; but the matchless impudence of the 
case was in the police. The police inspector told the magistrate ‘that 
January was one of the fighting men, and had, therefore, been for a great 
length of time under the surveillance of the police,”"—and yet, to our 
positive knowledge, the police allows the utmost licence to these fighters, 
even. in those dens of infamy called flash public-houses, kept by ex- 


paps, and licensed by the magistrates. We are next told that Tit ' 


hields, aged seventy-three, who had been, for fifty — an inmate of 
almost every prison in the metropolis, was committed for robbing a gen- 
tleman of his watch (9th September.) “Tit,” says the report, “ was one 
of the Regutar Fancy Pries ; he was never absent from a fight, except 
when in quod, and at the Tennis Court he had eased (robbed) hundreds of 
stupid’starers.’ Let us first observe, that the police gave countenance to 
this Tennis Court, until the inhabitants around it petitioned for its sup- 
pression, on the ground of the excessive multiplicity of robberies and 
outrages ; let us state, that as soon as the nuisance was suppressed, the 
at exhibitions at the Tennis Court became nightly exhibitions at the 
ish sporting-houses, licensed by the magistrates. 

Letus now reflect upon the folly of our talking of an intelligent’ police, 
or upright magistracy. In the very next paper we find a police charge of 
a daring robbery, at what the papers call “the Den'’—* a well-known 
rendezvous of cullys and sharpers.” This den, be it known, is kept by a 
notorious patron of the ring, one of the fancy,—is the resort of the fighters, 
~and is licensed by the magistrates. The sitting magistrate, on this occa- 
sion, told the keeper that his license would be in danger, if he again allowed 
as many as fifty of such characters to be in his house, so late as five in the 
morning. What a truly barbarous notion of policeis this! If, we suppose, 
this man of the fancy had fewer than fifty such persons at five, or more 
than fifty an hour or two before five, his license would not be in jeopardy’! 
In the very next newspaper, we find two inquests upon deaths by fighting 
(inLondon). The succeeding paragraph tells us that “THe WexcH 
CHampion,—this pugilistic hero was again committed to the tread-mill” 
for-ar assault anit attempted robbery ;—then we find J. Hart, the swell- 
mob and fighting hero, before the Lord Mayor for robbery ;—then follows 
& respite of Belasco’s horrible case ;—then a disgraceful action, in which 

“=, the pugilist, was worsted;—then two cases of daring rob- 
bery, the last.of.which was committed by ——, ‘ a.well-known member of 
the swell-mob gang of prize-ring thieves.” We have next a whole posse 
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of boxers hired for the Stroud election; then a case of keeping the ri 
with naked swords, by which one man was killed, and for which the A, 
has found a verdict of wilful murder ;—then a fight at Northfleet, attende 


by several robberies, and scandalous on board the EH yi that 
beongnt the fighters and swell-mob from the place of combat to London, 
ist is interminable *. 


ou t is _— come to mone curios Hnstrations of oi Hyp oye Ma 
ch e notions of police and magistracy. First, t ice 
charges against a keeper of a public-house for suffering bad Eset ay 
resort to it; and one main proof is a police inspector's oath, that he had seen 
a certain celebrated fighter at the house, who had been tried at the 
Bailey for felony. This fighter had, likewise, long been known to the police 
as the leader of ne of our principal gang of pickpockets. Since this police 
case, will it be believed—is it possible that any man can credit the fact, 
than this prize-fighter has actually been licensed to keep a public-house 
himself, and this after he had just been second in a prize fight in which a 
man was killed? Thus aman whose very presence in a public-house endan- 
gers the keeper's license may be a very proper character to keep a public. 





* Can the public believe it possible that the prize-ring has its organ in the press? 
and of such a character that this sporting-paper could publicly advise the “ United 
Service Journal” to pay hush-money, in the shape of a compensation, to this Be- 
lasco, for an injury to his character ? Such is the fact. 

In defending the prize-fighters, the boxers’ journal urges that Thurtell, a gam- 
bling, black-leg crosser of fights, a getter-up of fights, a second of the fighters, an 
inseparable friend of the gang, was only an amateur, and the son of a most respect- 
able man ; next, that Bishop and Williams, the Burkers, only witnessed fights uixz 
many of the most elevated men in the country ; that, though Harris the boxer was 
hanged for murder, there is the fullest persuasion on the minds of those conversant 
with the case (a/ias the boxers) that he was hanged innocently ; and, it is added, 
by way of compliment to the boxers, we suppose, that a friend whose honest testi- 
mony would have proved his innocence, got out of the way, and suffered him to be 
hanged out of pique at an affront. Then a great boxer, convicted of robbing a poor 
girl of a shawl, we are told, took it by way of soxe ; and of the ex-champion, Carter, 
who was transported for a robbery ¢ for seven years, this boxing journal observes, 
“* it is generally believed that Carter was innocent of the crime.” Unfortunately 
for this general belief, this ex-champion of England has since been tried again, and 
received a second sentence for stealing a shirt. The clean stolen shirt was found on 
his body, under his own dirty shirt, and yet it may be again generally believed that be 
was innocent, although he pleaded guilty. Of Parish, transported for stealing a wateh, 
the apologist of the fighters says, that “‘ he never dishonoured the ring ;” and“ in 
his hardships was tempted to commit the offence.’’ Of the celebrated pugilist, Per- 
kins, this sen of these characters says—“ He was highly respected by af 
classes at Oxford ; it is true he was transported for stealing a watch, but it is well 
known he was not the thief,” &. Some persons may, perhaps, imagine that the 
excessive stupidity, the blundering absurdity, of such a mode of defence, amounts to 
irony, and becomes a laughable exposure and severe attack upon all whom it means to 
serve; we must yet, however, put it to them, whether, amongst the lower classes, 
the pouring out of such apparently flagitious indiscrimination between crime and 
legal conduct, must not materially tend to feed the gallows, and to fill the hulks 
and prisons with such Thurtells who were only amateurs? murderers, who were 
hanged from the pique of boxing friends? ex-champion robbers, who were tran 
ported on a general belief of innocence? highway robbers, who were tempted by 
hardship, and never dishonoured the ring ? watch-stealers, who were respected by 
all Oxford ? and child-burkers, who only attended fights, Lixe the most elevated men 
in the country? Does it not behove the magistracy to reflect on the pugilists and 
the swell mobs pouring forth such matter amongst the needy and desperate charac 
ters of London, whenever those magistrates are sentencing to punishment the 
unhappy wretches that have been seduced to crime by a system which the magis- 
trates tolerate, in spite of the very laws which they haye been sworn to execute, 
and are paid for executing ? 


tot imtts Carter was likewise advised to bring an action against the ‘ United Service Journal’ 
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ease himself, under a magisterial license !—Where is the Home Seoretary ? 
aly public shame and decency? Had the magistrates refused licenses 
: vr. to every professed pugilist, the system, #pso facto, would 
a died, the pugilist’s goal being to keep a hell, a brothel, or a publie- 
house. Among the great pugilists that have kept, or kop hells, brothels, 
or public-houses, we now cursorily recollect the names of thirty odd, com- 
ising every champion and pugilist of celebrity, some of whom have been 
inged, others transported, and others imprisoned or punished for various 
s. Such is our system of police, and such our magistracy * ! 
Recently the stipendiary magistrates of —— Office were determined to put 
astop to a prize-fight, and exerted themselves with vigour, but were defeated 
and laughed at for their pains ; and yet all the numerous peonenianes of the 
fight took place by public advertisement at a prize-fighter’s public-house 
in Holborn,—the fighters were training by advertisement at two public- 
houses in the country,—the fight was attended by the pugilistie flash- 
house keepers, by the swell-mob, and numerous robberies were committed, 
and yet not a single step has been taken to bring any one of the parties to 
ustice. 
Staines and its neighbourhood have been the scene of very many fights, 


. fair, fraudulent, and fatal, but they have all been accompanied by burglaries, 


larcenies, highway robberies, and crimes of every grade and description. 
The clergy, gentry, farmers, and tradesmen of every description about 
Staines, have petitioned the House of Commons to os sO gross an 
evil. Mr. Briscoe, M.P. for Surrey, declared that nothing could be so 
disgraceful to the country as such brutal exhibitions and pre-announced 
iolations of the law, and defiance of the magistracy. Mr. Ewart, M.P, 
for Liverpool, considered these prize-fights a national disgrace. Mr, 
Attwood thought the law, if duly enforced, was sufficient to suppress the 
practice. Mr. Plumtree, member for East Kent, said “it was quite im- 
= that the country could continue to allow such atrocious and 
ible practices as were exhibited at prize-fights.” Mr. Ruthven denied 
there was any manly courage displayed in prize-fighting. Sir Charles 
Burrell said, that “it was not to be endured that prize-fighting should 
take place, congregating, as it did, all the scoundrels and ruffians of the 
metropolis and the country,” &e. It is singular, that the day after this 
debate took place, one newspaper alone contained two cases of death by 
fighting, and four indictments against (four) prize-fighters, for a burg] 
and robbery to the extent of 500/. On another occasion, Mr. O’Connell, 
in Parliament, designated these fights as cowardly, savage, and fraudulent, 
and as the sources of all crimes. On another night he again called on the 
Home Secretary to do his duty and suppressthem. On a third night he 
gave notice of a motion to that effect, and declared, that by the law, all 
contrivers, aiders, and abetters, and witnesses of fatal prize-fights, were 
guilty of murder, and on these declarations he was loudly cheered by the 
House. On another occasion, Mr. Wilkes, member for Boston, brought 
the subject again forward, and met with great applause, in stating that he 
would bring in a bill to suppress the crime. 

We have now seen the sense of Parliament, and of the Judges, upon this 
subject. The sequel is most curious. To three applications to the Home 
Secretary in Parliament, a reply is given, that Government means to do 
nothing on the subject. To a petition from a body of clergy, gentry, far- 
mers, traders, and others, to Lord Melbourne, the Under Secretary of State 
replies, that “ it is the duty of the magistrates to prevent all breaches of 





* Of course, in these cases, the delinquency is of very different degrees, An ex- 
pagilist is not to be reviled for his former life, if he has abanconed it, and keeps 
& public-house, or carries on any other legal trade ; but if he makes his public-house, 

advertisement, the rendezvous of Pe hai for the purpose of contriving fights 
carrying on bets, he is even worse than he was in his original vocation, 
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the peace ;” and that it “is the duty of all inhabitants, who are aware that 
violations of the law are about to take place, to give information to the ma- 
gistrates, and to call on them to perform their duty,” &c., Soul of Panta 
gruel, was’ ever a lel to: this exhibited! | First, it is a duty of magi 
trates to prevent all breaches of the peace. They are not prevented. 
Home Secretary is the head of the magistrates, and. he will not stir on.the 
subject. Seores and scores of inquests on manslaughter—trials after trials 
for murder take place; verdicts of wilful murder, and sentences of death or 
transportation for life, crowd on each other; robberies are as, thickias 
blackberries throughout the country,—all arising, out of this breaking of 
the peace. The Judges declaim against the evil—Parliament follows inthe 
same track—the people petition—the magistrates won't act~and’the 
Home Secretary says, “* They ought to act. lam a’ magistrate; i won't 
act; Iam the head of those who ought to act; and I won't,make them 
act, nor tell them to act.” Let us suppose such.a dereliction of duty to 
pervade our army, navy, or any one branch of our publie service, and what 
an exhibition shall we have of “ England and the English!" But. thisis 
only part the first. Part the second is yet worse. “Itis the duty,” says Mr. 
Phillyps, “of all mhabitants, who are aware that violations of the laws. are 
about to take place, to give information to the magistrates, and to call upon 
them to perform their duty.” Why, the magistrates are the very persons 
who know it all, and long before the inhabitants know. it; and as to infor- 
mation, this is no secret, for the premeditated offence is always advertised 
weekly for many months, and every particle of the crime is concocted under 
the noses of the magistrates, and by their licensed and protected favourites. 
A pugilist, and consequently a criminal, is licensed to keep a flash publie- 
house. He advertises, every week, that a fight is to be got up at his 
licensed house. Advertisement follows advertisement—paragraph after 
paragraph appears, exposing the nightly assemblages of lawless criminals 
—the progress they have made towards the violations of the law—the 
money collected for the purpose—how they have maltreated, baffled, 
exposed, and ridiculed all magistrates who have interfered with them. 
Then comes an announcement of the very licensed flash public-houses in 
the country at which the intended law-breakers are in training—then an 
announcement of the day on which the offence is to be committed—then.a 
long announcement of the perpetration of the deed—then advertisements 
of the heensed houses at whieh the criminals, and all connected with them, 
are to divide the spoil—and then advertisements of intended repetitions of 
such crimes. All this is done in spots licensed by the magistrates. The 
crimes and all their consequences are every day made known to the magis- 
tracy, and yet the Home-office tells the country that it will not act, because 
the magistrates have not been informed of the intended offence by some 
inhabitants who knew nothing of it, until they found their fields ruined, 
themselves beaten, and their houses robbed. And what follows? After all 
is known to the magistrates, what is the consequence? Not a criminals 
punished ; but when a boxing keeper of a flash house, at which all the 
crime was organized, comes before the magistrates, he is again licensed to 
keep his den; and if one of the fighters themselves asks for a license, we have 
thus seen magistrates saying, “ Although you are too lawless a character to 
appear in a public-house, you are a very proper person to keep one ; and as 
you have all your life set us at defiance, and lived by breaking the law, we 
reward you with a legal license, to keep a house to encourage others {0 do 
the same*."’ Were Caffres ever in such a state of ignorance of laws and 
public duties as this? According to the Home-office, when numerous gangs 
of criminals, by and with the license of the magistrates, announce an 1D- 
tended crime—when they proceed to commit it in a certain town—when 
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_™ Many conscientious magistrates will never sanction by their presence these 
licentious scenes. 
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thieves and ruffians, in thousands, enter the town for the purpose of com- 
iphting everyone of depredation—when the magistrates themselves witness 
and encourage the crime,—they are exempt from blame, provided some in- 
habitants cannot plead, ‘* There was a man in our town, and he ran up the 
steeple,” to give information to the magistrates, and tell them to. do their 
daty.. Queen Dollololla, or Abrahamides, might have had such notions of a 
racy. We will conclude by one case, exhibiting, in full infamy, the 
system of pugilism, the monstrous delinquency of the police and magistracy 
in not preventing the crimes, and of the Government in not punishing the 
delinquents. 
© The magistrates of Andover prevent a prize-battle being fought within 
their jurisdiction, and-receive the thanks of a jury for their conduct, The 
yafians, followed by all the swell mob, footpads, burglars,.and criminals 
collected from London, Birmingham, Coventry, &c., immediately move 
just without the jurisdiction of the borough, and the fight takes place ; the 
magistrates of the district violating their oaths by actually countenancing 
the exhibition, and thus bringing their brother magistrates of Andover into 
pw with the multitude.* Messrs. Gaynor (a licensed publican) and 
Datch Sam are the combatants ; the first being seconded by a notorious 
cross, or swindling fighter, the keeper of a public-house ; together with Deaf 


' Burke, who had just killed one Byrne in a fight, Byrne having previously 


killeda pugilist named Mackay. The other worthy, Dutch Sam, the keeper 
of a brothel, was seconded by the captain of a gang of pickpockets, Sc. 
What a complication of villains! One poor wretch had not the slightest 
chance of victory ; and the account says, “ his mouth was horribly cut—his 
whole face was a miserable mass of contusions, and. he was all but blind 
he was covered with his own blood. Human nature could sustain no more— 
hewas borne from the ring insensible to everything but his mangled features.” 
Let us ask whether the brothel-keeper, the swindler, the pickpocket, or the 
murderer, in this ring, were half as vile as those who, for two hours, could 
coldly witness so savage and atrocious a scene? Let us ask whether any 
language can be severe enough against our rulers, who have not brought to 
account the magistrates that, in dereliction of all duties, and in violation of 
ali the feelings of men and gentlemen, could permit such a breach of the 
laws? Let us ask what respect ought our people to have for their rulers, 
when not one of these four heroes has been tried and punished ? 

But this is not all. After this cowardly, truly cowardly fight, in which one 
ruffian mangles another unable to resist him, merely, too, that black-legs, 
swell mob, and fighting public-house-keepers may plunder the unwary, a 
‘second fight takes place on the same spot, and in which a poor wreteh 
named Noon is beaten to death by one Swift. The seconds here are the 
aforesaid Dutch Sam, Jem Ward, and Dick Curtis, with the substitution 
of a convict from the hulks, named Adams, for Burke, the killer of Byrne, 
the killer of Mackay. 

Swift was convicted of manslaughter; and Judge Patteson, on passi 
sentence, observed, “‘ There were other parties more criminal than the pri- 
soner. It was evident, from the deceased having been taken home in: a 
carriage and four, that there must have been persons there of high sta- 
tions in society. Ir such persons ever came before him to be tried, the 
higher their rank, the more severely would he deal with them. It was.ere- 
ditable A the national feeling, that such exhibitions had fallen into disre- 
pute,” C.F 
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* What says Mr. Phillips in this case, respecting the inhabitants informing the 
Magistrates, &c. ? 
+ To show the disgusting profligacy of these wretches, whilst Swift's fate and 
of his second were in suspense, a paper announces—‘ Heavy bets have been 
made in the sporting and ‘ thimble-rig’ circles, that all the men will be acquitted ; 
aud the, most minute calculations have been entered into at the flash fighting- 
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J Patteson’s Ir is curious. Why are they not brotight to justice 
wo heve seen the sentiments of the Howse of Commons on the nam 
the determined reprobation of prize-fighting by the Lord Chief 
Lyndhurst ; and that the Judge who tried the manslaughter case at B 
Assizes said, “ It is necessary to make a severe example, in order to put an 
erid to these brutal scenes, I wish it to be understood, that all persons 
who take any part in these criminal encounters, whether as princi 
seconds, or otherwise, are equally guilty.” Notwithstanding all this, not 
a man is brought to justice, and the government—the police branch of it— 
refuses to do its duty. 

Both these atrocious fights—that between Gaynor and Sam, and that in 
which Noon was killed—were arranged at the Castle Tavern, kept 
Spring, and at another such house, kept by Burn, an ex-pugilist. The 
nights, and hours of the night, at which all the pecuniary and other means 
of these atrocious violations of the law were to be contrived at the Castle 
Tavern, were advertised and paragraphed week after week, and yet this, 
and other such houses, are patronized by the magistracy,—and, after 
the very keepers of them appear at fights—at fatal fights—even in the 
characters of seconds, the magistrates renew their licenses, without any 
condition that such scenes shall not be repeated. The law-officers even 
give a perfect impunity to the solitary journal that trumpets forth these 
prospective crimes, amongst all that are desperate and infamous ; and yet 
we hear ministers declaim against the vice, the profligacy, and dangers of 
unstamped publications. 

The poor hireling wretches, such as Swift and Noon, are killed, or 
transported for killing. The rich keepers of flash-houses, who bribe their 
hard necessities, who contrive the fights, and back them in the ring, for 
the sake of plunder, though they actually make their crimes notorious by 
advertisement, are not only allowed to escape, but are licensed by the ma- 

istrates. All the principal black-legs, fighters, swell-mob, flash-house- 

eepers, felons, and newspaper-administerers to crime, who herd together— 
who get up these fights—who meet nightly at the dens of infamy in 
common for the purpose—who appear at the fights, and make known their 
division of the spoil—are as notorious to the magistrates as the character 
of Thurtell, or of any others of the fancy ; and yet whilst these men are 
licensed to live on plunder, the poor victims whom they hire to fight are 
killed with impunity, or transported for killing.* When Lord Lyndhurst, 
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houses, as to the amount of punishment that will be awarded in the event of a con- 
viction, We have heard that the odds have been thus quoted at the principal den :— 
10 to 1 against transportation for life; 8 to 1 against fourteen years ; 2 to 1 against 
seven years; 5 to 4 against imprisonment for two years; even betting as to one 
yeur; 2 to 1 on six months.” 

* The manner in which the desperate criminals, equally with pitiable starving 
wretches, are matched to fight by flash-house-keepers, and the swell mob, without 
their consent or even knowledge, is exemplified in the case of the poor murdered 
Noon, who left a wife and child to starve by his untimely end. We copy a letter 
which illustrates the system :— 


** To the Editor of Bell's Life in London. 


 Sir,—It was some time since stated that a match had been made between An- 
thony Noon and me for 502. a-side, to come off in the same ring With Sam and Gaynor, 
and that 50/. a-side were down to bind the bargain. I have not been able to discover 
by whom this match was made, nor can I learn with any certainty whether it has 
been made or not. To end all doubts I now beg to say, if no such match has been 
made, I shall be ready to enter into such an engagement on Tuesday next, at the 
Castle Tavern, Holborn, to post the pony; and if any money has been put down, if 
the stakeholder will come forward, my friends will find the necessary funds to pro 
ceed with it. * Yours, &c. “ Owen Swirt.” 


The match was evidently got up without Owen Swift's (the slayer’s) knowledge. 
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Eattenen, or the other Judge, sentenced such poor wretches to 
ee neat, and merely denounced the richer miscreants, who hired them 
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é will now insert a very few of the many advertisements announcing these two 
They are really curious relics of the last records of departing infamies, We 
them from what is vulgarly called the only sporting paper :— 

Youna Duron Sam anv Tom Garnor.—According to ment, a meeting is 
to'take place to-morrow evening, at the Cast/e Tavern, Holborn, to pariyy 
regular articles for this match. The match, our readers are already aware, was made 
at a sporting house at the West end of the town, in December last—Sam’s backers 
gern to back him against Gaynor, 300/. to 2002. 152. to 102. were put down, 
which to-morrow evening is to be increased to 752. to 50/., when the future deposits 
and day of fighting is to be arranged.” 

February 16, 1834. 

“Notwithstanding the mighty efforts of the ‘ United Service Journal,’ under the 
dictation of its interested contributor, the match between Sam and Gaynor was 
made on Monday evening, at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, in the presence of a more 
numerous and respectable assemblage of the patrons of the ring than has been col- 
lected on a similar occasion for many months,” 


March 16, 

“ Owan Swirt anv Anroony Noon.—Tuesday night being appointed for givi 
up the battle-money to Swift, as the conqueror of the Nottingham hero, he Castle, 
in Holborn, was crowded to an overflow, every room being ‘a bumper.’ At ten 
o'clock the reward of valour was handed to the fortunate winner, and all bets were 
immediately paid. Swift then said he was prepared, according to his challenge, to 
muke a match with Anthony Noon for 50/. or 100/. a-side.” 

March 30. 

“ Swirr anv Noon.—Articles for the match between these men, for 50/. a-side, 
weré duly entered into on Monday evening last, at Jem Burn’s—the fight to come 
off in the same ring with Sam and Gaynor, The next deposit is to be made at the 
Castle Tavern, on Tuesday, the 8th of April. Both men are confined to 9st. weight 
on the day of fighting.” 

April 6. 


“ Owen Swirr anv AnrHony Noon.—These men ‘ post the pony’ on Tuesday 
evening, at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, for their second deposit, and on Wednesday 
evening Anthony Noon will give a sparring svirée to his friends, preparatory to his 
going into training.” 


April 13. 
These men posted their second deposit at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, on Tuesday 
evening. 
April 27, 


“ Youne Durcn Sam ann Tom Gaxnor.—The fourth eee for this ‘ tip-top’ 
affair was made good on Monday évening,at Jem Burn’s. Both men sported their 
hi and looked well; it is their intention to go immediately into training. The 
fth deposit is to be made at the Cast/e Tavern, Holborn, on Monday, the 5th of May, 
“ Swirt ann Noon.—It is expected they will each go into training at the same 
time with Gaynor and Sam—Noon stowing himself under the wing of Gaynor, 
and Swift under that of Sam. The fourth deposit is to be made on Monday, the Sth 
of May, at the Castle Tavern, Holborn.” 
May 4. 

“ Youna Durcu Sam anp Gaynor.—The last deposit but one for this interest- 

ing match is fixed to be made to-morrow evening, at the Cast/e Tavern, Holborn. 
hmen have gone into close training, Sam in the vicinity of Epsom Downs, 
Gaynor on the Western-road. 

“* Swivr any Noon.—These little phenomena of the light weight have gone into 
training, Swift with Sam, and Noon with Gaynor. The next deposit for their match 
is to be made to-morrow evening, at the Castle Tavern.” 

June I. 

“ Youna Durcn Sam anp Gaynor.—The last deposit for this ‘ tip-top’ affair is 
appointed to be made to-morrow, at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, after a sporting din- 
her, at which it is expected there will be a respectable muster of the élite of the 
patrons of manly sports. 
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for crimes ; when they left unscathed the magistrates that had licensed the 
rich miscreants, or had countenanced the breach of the law—th 
the saying of George III.,—“ If Dr. Dodd is pardoned, every man ‘Lat 
been executed ,for forgery has beén gitrdeted.”” We congratulate the 
blic, that Lord Duncannon, with the almost unanimous consent of Par. 
iament, will immediately. suppress )this! horrible system. The cause 
carries with it the whole religious and moral sense of the community, 
tagesher with the entire weight of its property and intelligence.» | 
e now wash our hands of the subject, with ineffable contemptiatthe 
magistrates who permit these breaches of the law ;_ and with the strongest 
reprobation of those judges who transport and imprison the hireling fighters, 
whilst they let escape the hirers, whom they denounce as the gr a gr 
minals, and whom they know to be licensed in their infamous vocation.* 


i 


“ Swivr anv Noon.—These men make their final deposits to-morrow evening, at 
the Castile Tavern—thus killing two birds with one stone, All the men, Wwe hear, 
are in ‘ splendid condition,’ and all equally confident, so that a first-rate treat may 


be anticipated. The fights are to come off on Midsummer-day, within one hundred 
miles of London.” 





June 8. 

“ THE approacHine Fieurs,—Sam ano Gaynor.—The final deposits for ‘the 
* trial of skill” between these men was made at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, on Min- 
day evening, after a sporting dinner. Both men were present, and apparentlyin 
excellent trim. Six to four were offered on Sam, but no takers. The toss for choice 
of ground is to take place at Jem Burn's on Monday week. 

‘‘ Swiet anp Noon.—These men posted the balance of their stakes on Monday 
night, after Sam and Gaynor had set them the example. Both looked ‘as fresh 
as kittens,’ but Swift was not quite down to his weight of nine stone. Swift the 
favenczite at 5 to 4.” . 

We need not pursue the subject of Noon’s murder—of Sam’s horrible fight: (If 
Government progecute not such advertisements—if magistrates license such howses— 
and if magistrates do not prevent, but encourage, such exhibitions,~—how can Judges 


conscientiously punish the survivors of fatal fights, or for the robberies committed 
at them? 


* Whilst our article was at press, a stagefight, between a convicted and transported 
felon and a notorious thief, was fought (on the 21st of October) near Dartford. The 
second of one of these scoundrels was the notorious ex-champion Tom Oliver, whose 
son, on that very day, was convicted at Queen-square Office, for picking pockets at 
the fire. It was further sworn against him that “he was a most notorious 
smasher, and had frequently been in custody for uttering basecoin.’”” The quantity 
of base coin uttered on the road to Dartford on the day of this fight was immense. 
The people of Gravesend, seeing such an immense number of the swell mob brought 
down by the steamer, swore in a body of special constables, and drove them out of 
the town, Ought not the Home Office to strike out of the commission of the peace 
those disgraceful magistrates of West Kent who permitted this breach of the law? 
They are well known, Ought not all the scoundrels pre-eminent in producing this 
fight to be indicted? At least, the fighting publicans at whose houses the fight by 
advertisement was coutrived, ought to be deprived of their licences. 
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Ir is impossible for those who have been brought up amid the plea- 


yisaut)scenes' and teeming luxuries of England, to comprehend,,the 


iT 


wont and breadth and depth of Irish suffering. They may, read of it.in 
(s—they may scrutinize it in pictures—but how completely do they 
‘il to obtain eyen.a remote idea of what it really.is. The eye must see 
it—the ear must hear it—to conceive of its extent, or to appreciate its 
influence; and deeply dead to every feeling of humanity must the 


heart be that does not sympathize with it. 


“How happy,”’ said a young Irishman to me, the other morning,— 
*thow' very happy you must be—you have no beggars here!’ .,,,, . 

f endeavoured to convince him that though there were but few 
whom he would call beggars, there was a great deal of poverty in the 
country. . He laughed at the notion of considering people poor, who had 
airoof over their heads, and bread to eat, and that, too, without work- 
ing for it; and bade me call to mind the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands without food, clothes, or dwellings, that are scattered over con- 
siderably more than half of my unfortunate country.* He was right ; 


* Although it is far from the writer’s wish or intention to introduce into her 
“Sketches” any political topics, she cannot resist her desire to quote the following 
passages, contained in a letter from an intelligent Irish friend, recommending to her 
perusal a ** Plan for the Improvement of Ireland,” written by an able and. aecom- 
plished officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke :-— 

“There is no country that wants improvement—none that so many attempts 
have been made to improve, and that has profited so little by those attempts, as un- 
fortunate Ireland—credulous, excitable, with strong imagination and weak judgment, 
its population are a prey to every demagogue who appeals to their passions, while 

calm and judicious friend who addresses only their reason, is not listened 
to. Among the latter is Colonel Colebrooke, the author of this ‘plan ;’ but anything 
he has to say will be drowned in the inflammatory sedition of those who tell the Irish 
that pen is better than industry. ~ 
_“The brief picture the author gives of the state of Ireland, is afflicting to huma- 
nity. It concludes with the following frightful passage :— 

“On the failure of the crops (of potatoes), having no employment at home, iy 
are reduced to subsist on charitable contributions through the winter, or by the ‘eol- 
lection of weeds and nettles, producing fever and death. —_— 

“The representation of Sir John Davis, 150 years ago, that bodies were he 5 
found with their mouths smeared with docks and nettles, on which they had én 
voured to support life, is here found to be the actual state of things in the nitietéenth 
century—both originating in the same cause—ayitation and insurrection. 

“To relieve such wretchedness what can be done? The first preliminary step, 
and absolutely essential to any other attempt, is to silence or weaken the influence 
of those who make a trade of excitement, and detach the poor peasant from the 
pursuits of industry to the perpetration of outrage. Until this infatuation be passed, 
it is in vain to hope for improvement. No capitalist will speculate in a country, 
when the only return he can expect for his outlay, is to be murdered if he ask for it ; 
—no solvent agriculturist will settle in a place where his house is burnt down if he 
attempt to improve his land;—no sober, industrious man will take a farm where his 

fe is in imminent peril, day and night, from the idle, drunken, turbulent tenants, 
who were ejected from it. The very first step, then, we say, is to insure tranquillity 

security, and then any plan of amelioration may be tried with a prospect of 


“The plan proposed is to form a joint stock company for the improvement of land. 
O.——VOL, XLII, NO. CLXVII. 2A 
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and yet within the last two months [ journeyed from Bannow to the 
county-town of Wexford—a distance of more than sixteen miles— 
without encountering a single beggar, or one who appeared to need 
alms. Our way lay through the highly-cultivated baronies of Forth 
and Bargy. I cannot give a favourable account of the state of the mad 
—for it was jolting and ill-made as usual, winding to the summit of 
the mountain of Forth, but commandmg im the distance one of the 
most extensive—I may say cultivated—sea views I had ever the good 
fortune to behold,—while the fore ground was studded with gentleman’s 
seats—white and cheerful cottages—and a number of castles and far- 
tresses of the olden time—scowling upon the earth im all the variety of 
tower, turret, and bastion. I never saw a district so full of the relics of 
antiquity—they were almost crowded in the landscape, yet they appeared 
as if actually placed where they were necessary to the pictorial effect of 
the whole. I said the sea view was cultivated ; the expression needs 
some explanation :—it had signs of life on its vast expanse—it was not 
an immensity of water floating in majesty until joined by the horizon: 
it was broken near the shore by the peninsula of Ballytigue—by the 
rhe Te of Cape Forlorn—by the Saltee Islands—and, far and away, 
the Tower of Hook, frowning on its pedestal upon the waves that 
w Sra in the bay, and clambered the rocks in gigantic merriment :-— 
then there was the long line of smoke streaking the sky, and marking 
the steamer’s course—there went the wide-spread canvass of the well- 
stored merchantman, proud of its cargo, and yielding but little homage 
to the waves or winds; the light skiff danced amidat the spray, while 
its pennon floated and gleamed in the distance, more like the tiny sail 
of the nautilus than aught that could carry half a dozen living creatures, 
either for profit or pleasure, upon the ocean. The signs of existence 
and traffic floated upon the waters—you saw the traces of life, but you 
heard no sound; we were completely above all human habitation—we 
looked down upon the peopled earth and the majestic sea. Sometimes 
an ambitious raven would whirl, cawing above our heads; or a peal 
of cheerful laughter from the harvest- field climb the socks, and stnke 
upon our ears as sweetly as a “ marriage-bell,”—but else all was silent 
—profoundly stilli—the glowing sun above our heads—the granite for- 
tress of the mountain’s top mingling with the clouds—and this exten- 
sive and beautiful panorama at our feet. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten—so varied—s0 sublime—but, above all, so tranquil !—The horses 


One million sterling to be raised asa capital, in 10, 000 shares of 100%. each, and 4 
charter of ineorporation to be obtained, under the name of ‘The Irish Land Com- 
pany ;’ the Company to direct their attention to the improvement of the land they 
parchase—building farm-houses and cottages, making roads, draining aud enclosing ; 

their farms, so improved, to be let at moderate rents. 

* The population of Ireland is estimated at eight millions, and the area twenty 
million square acres, of which one-fourth, or five millions, are waste, but capable of 
improvement, By reclaiming these five millions of waste acres, at the expenditure 
of 10/. an acre, a property would, in three years, be created, valued at tem millions, 
and yielding a rental of five millions. Employment during the operation would be 
given to 533,000 persons, and a permanent settlement for 2,000,000. 

“ Surely, if there be aay truth or practicability in these speculations,—azd we think 
there is both, if the country were quiet,—it would be better and more laudable i 
Eaglish capitalists to endeavour to improve poor Ireland, and settle her populstios 
at home, rather than send both money and people to Canada, Afnea, or é 
the Pole, Equator, or Aatipodes.” 




















erept slowly on—eo slowly, that as the coachman waiked by their side 
spike bil, we could imquire the names of the different castles and 
within view. 

“ How very free this road is from beggars—we have not encountered 
ene since we left Bannow |” 

“ Why, then, it’s proud myself is to hear your honour say that same,” 
responded Andrew,—“for the English quality are ever fauting the 
beggars—the craythers, though, Ged help us! none of us know whose 
turm it may be next. Sure if I was struck*, what would keep me from 
it? God brake hard fortune! I have no one belonging to me, to talk 
about, and the end would be, I should take to the road!” 

“Why do you not save money, Andrew? Many of the English 
servants save.” 

, “Its asy say Save! What could a boy like me save ?—'tis true my 
mistress riz me to ten pounds—but then she’s so crue/ clean, that the 
half of it goes for washing; white gloves, and white stockings, and 
white cravats! Besides, where’s the ‘good of saving? Denying one’s 
self everything, and then die maybe afore the time comes to spend.” 

Irish all over, thought I. The people here are either constantly 
reasoning, like madmen, right from wrong principles ; or, like fools, 
wrong from right ones—in either case they are in error, and are likely 
te remain so, until a complete change is effected in their managing and 
management. 

We soon entered the town of Wexford—unfortunately too well 
known in the annals of Irish rebellion and Irish violence; violence 
exercised by the party, under whatever name it might be described, that 
chanced for the time to be in the ascendant. It is an ugly, straggling, 
imeonvenient, dirty town, with noble quays, a new and very 
bridge, a handsome bank, a curious court-house—(the very dirtiest, I 
have heard, in Ireland )}—and inhabited by the most hospitable of hos- 
pitable people. I suppose what is called society is much upon a par 
with other country towns—a little love, a moderate degree of friend- 
ship, an immoderate degree of envy, a due proportion of flirting, a cir- 
culating library which has no books to circulate, a reading club 
where, as the boy said, there was “ no nothing,”’ a favourite preacher, 
and a smart military detachment. I write my description from memory ; 
for during my visit everything to me was couleur de rose—everything 
except the begzars! 

““'There’s enough of ’em here, any way,” said Andrew, turning 
round, as he pointed to a multitude who were waiting for us at the door 
of the great inn. 

Good God! it was a pitiable sight—the host of dirty, starving erea- 
tures who thrust themselves around the carriage-door, so as completely 
to prevent its being opened. The servant came round to the other side, 
which was less closely blockaded, and, placing his face close to the glass, 
w 

if yer will be plased to throw a few halfpence among them, it’ill 
scatter them, my lady, and then you can get out.” 

“ A few halfpence ! 1 ‘To look upon the moving mass of starvation and 
miony one would have imagined that the wealth of Croesus would go 


* Fell iJ; “ struck of a suddent,” fell ill suddenly, 
2a2 
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but a short way to alleviate their distress. One of the group—a tall, 
lithesome fellow, with rolling black eyes, and a pitiable vacancy of look 
—grasped the carriage-lamp, or rather the part where the lamp should 
have been, and swung himself backwards and forwards, singing out, 
“ A penny for Johnny, a penny for Johnny—long life to the king and 
O’Connell—O’Connell and the king! A penny for Johnny, and. another 
for Jack—poor Jack! poor Johnny ! poor Johuny! poor Jack !”’ . “* Don’t 
mind him, lady dear,” shouted a woman, the upper part of whose form 
was enveloped in a coarse blue cloth cloak, while, from over either 
shoulder, lolled forth the head and arms of a squalid, half-starved child; 
“sure, he’s a fool, and the fools never want—every one gives to the 
fools, to set off their own sense—look at me, and God bless your sight! 
—look at me, with nothing but a blind man,—(come here, Dan’el, lead 
him forward, Lanty,)—nothing but a blind man for a father over my 
ten children.” “ But see here, your honour, look at me, with as good 
as eleven, and no father at all over them!” interrupted another who, 
not being encumbered with two living creatures on ee back, was, | 
suppose, better able to fight her way, and maintain her station at the 
carriage-door. ‘* Stand back, Mary Shiels!” exclaimed a third; 
** what a brag you make about your children—and every one of them 
far away, barring those ye borrow for a set off—eleven indeed !—it’s 
asy for the likes o’ you to have double eleven, when you never cares 
what comes o’ them!’’ This address, delivered to Mrs. Mary Shiels, 
was given in a tone and with an air of what I should imagine Buillings- 
gate eloquence—the head thrown back, the arms a-kimbo, the voice 
wound to a high pitch, and the eye discoursing as rapidly and decidedly 
as the tongue; but as the second part of her speech was addressed to 
ourselves, the attitude, air, manner, and voice changed miraculously, 
and was delivered in a drawling brogue. “‘ God mark ye to grace, and 
bestow a trifle upon the poor widdy, the real. widdy—give her a teas/er, 
or a little sixpence, just to keep her from starving! Sure, it’s yerselves 
have the kind heart! See here the hardship God sent upon me,” and 
she lifted a child distorted in all its limbs, and in the lowest state of 
idiotcy, close up to the window. The miserable creature clapt its twisted 
hands together, and as the thick matted hair fell over its small dull 
eyes, and it scratched at the glass like some wild animal seeking to ° 
disinter its prey, I thought I had never seen so painful or disgusting a 
spectacle. Those unfortunate idiots which in England are confined in 
proper asylums, in Ireland are reared to excite compassion from the 
traveller; and 1 think that at least every tenth family is cursed with 
one of those helpless creatures. You mect them by the way-side, in. the 
cottages, basking in the sunshine, wallowing with the pigs upon the 
dunghills, and always soliciting alms, which is hardly ever denied them. 
Many of those witless beings, as they grow up, attain a degree of cun- 
ning which, with a species of animal instinct, they manage to turn to 
good account. And what are called “ Naturals,” in the expressive 
idiom of the country, form a class perfectly, unknown in any other land. 

But to return to my beggars, Let it not be imagined that the few. I 
have specified were the only ones who demanded gifts; there were blind, 
and lame, and drunk, and sober—but all civil, and all tolerably good- 
tempered—exercising their eloquence or their wit, as it might chance 
upon their auditory, and intent- upon extracting money from our, com: 
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assion. ‘ My feelings were at the time too strongly excited to be 
mused, though one, a boccher, or lame man, succeeded in clearing a 
gpace that he might give my honour a dance, while “ Piping Brady,” 
an old, blind, white-headed man, “ set up the cough to the exhilarhting 
tune,of ““ Saint Patrick’s Day,” which acted like magic upon the group. 
“Poor Johnny, poor Jack,’ who had continued whirling round and 
round, keeping up his petition and. singing it in every variety of tone, 
rested, like Ixion, upon the wheel; and as the decrepit creature jumped 
to the music with extraordinary rapidity, and flourished his crutch in 
the air, the whole assembly seemed spell-moved, the old men and old 
women beating time with their feet and sticks, and snapping their 
fingers at the conclusion of every bar, and the children, forgetful of 
their misery, dancing in right earnest, their pale cheeks flushing with 
exercise, and their rags quivering around them ! 

Nearer to the door of the inn, stood a girl, I could hardly call her a 
woman, who had asked for charity with the silent eloquence of her 
eyes, but had neither pressed forward, nor been excited by the music. 

he hood of her long blue cloak was thrown over her head, and sha- 
dowed the upper part of her beautiful face; her eyes were mild and blue, 
they might have been bright once, but their lustre was dimmed by weep- 
ing; and her fair long hair hung uncombed, untrained down either 
side of her face. There was something so classic in her form, that it 
called to mind those Grecian models, where the drapery clings so closely 
that you imagine it adheres to the naked form—the falling shoulders, 
the outline of the graceful back were distinctly marked, and she had 
gathered the folds up in front to cover a sleeping infant, which she 
clasped to her bosom, so that the cloak, thus confined, fell in many and 
thick folds, nearly to her ancles, which, of course, were divested of any 
covering. The boccher’s dance was finished, and well pleased were the 
exhibitors to receive a silver sixpence between them—threepence for 
the piper, threepence for the dancer; “ poor Jack, poor Johnny,” 
recommenced his tune and whirl, and the beggars invented fresh 
miseries. 

“Why, then, ’twas a lucky drame I had last night brought me to the 
town to-day!’? exclaimed one of the score who followed us under the 
very porch, *‘ and maybe ye’d listen to it ?—I dreamed I was down in 
the very bottom of a paytee pit, and three magpies came flying over 
my head, and one, God save us! was like the gauger that broke my 
husband by his lies, and the other was the very moral of that handsome 
gentleman, and, sure, it’s myself sees ‘the likeness of your sweet self, 
lady, to t?other mag !” 

“A hole in yer ballad!” exclaimed one voice—* A hole in yer 
mannets!’’ shouted another—“ Liken a white-faced lady to a magpie, 
Judy! yociferated.a third. 

“And why not?” replied the impenetrable Judy, “ why not? isn’t 
‘ie a knowin’ bird, and a handsome bird, and a fine bird?” 

“Yet 3° said he was like the gauger, just now ;”’ answered a little 
grey-eyed, cunning-looking man. 

_ People may be like each other, and yet not the same at all at all; you’re 
like yer father, Tim, and yet he was six feet high. He was an vc 
man, Tim.—Neighbours, dear,’’ she continued, appealing to the crowd, 
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“do any of ye see any likness betwixt Tim an_ his father in that 
way?”? There was a loud laugh, and Tim shrunk behind, while Judy 
Went on. 

“ Well, the last magpie said to me, says she, ‘ Never heed the gauger,’ 
(and sure I saw in a minute it wasn’t a magpie at all, but yer darlint 
self was in it,) ‘for I’ll give ye an English half-crown to buy a blanket 
and linsey woolsey to make ye a petticoat’—what, God-break hard fortune! 
I’ve not had these five years.” | 

“Oh! a penny, any way, lady dear, to keep the could from my heart,” 
roared another. 

*'There’s two pence for you,”’ exclaimed my companion, “if you will 
promise not to drink it.” “Success!” exclaimed the fellow, catching 
the halfpence gaily in his hand, “I'll do that same this minute,”’ and 
off he went to the whiskey shop, where, unfortunately, three parts of the 
Irish spend what little they can obtain. 

We distributed perhaps more than we ought amongst the crowd, for 
which our worthy landlady reproved us; while directing her maid, 
a slipslop, capless girl to dust every thing in the house barring 
the pictures, which must not be touched, which she never would have 
touched since Ally Kelly rubbed out his reverence’s nose with her scrub- 
bing-brush and cleanliness. 

I have been often much astonished at the—not apathy—for that is 
the last fault the Irish can be accused of—indifference manifested, 
particularly by the middling class of society, to the horrid misery of 
the poor. You cannot walk out in a country town without meeting at 
every turn a population of poverty. I have attempted to count the 
beggars—TI found it impossible—the barefooted creatures were beyond 
number—and yet the shopkeepers and tradespeople, nay, the greater 
part of the gentry, do not appear pained or distressed by the recurrence of 
such scenes as freeze a stranger’s blood, and make him hasten to quit a 
country where the degrading wretchedness of his fellow-creatures seems 
to upbraid him for the indulgence of his smallest luxury. 

** Lord, Ma’am,”’ said the landlady, “we have fewer beggars in our 
county than in almost any other, and it is useless to attempt to suppress 
them or lessen their numbers ; they spring up like mushrooms, The men 
set off to make English hay, and gather in the English harvest, and then 
the woman shuts the door of her cabin, rolls her infant in her blanket, 
secures the blanket on her back by turning the tail of her gown over 
it; the eldest girl carries the kettle, the eldest boy the begging bag, 
the middle ones have nothing to carry, and a couple of younger children 
hang by the mother’s cloak, and so they travel from place to place, and 
there’s none of the farmers will refuse them a lock of straw to sleep on, 
a shed to sleep under, a mouthful of potatoes, or a dole of meal. They 
are much happier than they look, and by the time the winter closes 1n, 
why the husband comes home, and then they live maybe comfortable 
enough till the next spring, when the mother, with the addition most 
rikely of another child to roll in the blanket, again shuts the door, and 
again wanders through the country, while the husband repeats his visit 
to England, where he is well fed, and well paid.” 

** How wretched !”’ I exclaimed. 

“*] dare say it seems so to you, Ma’am,” she replied, “but they are 
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tised to it—they do not feel it a disgrace; and many a fine man and 
voman is reared that way after all.” 
(“To what purpose ?”—I almost unconsciously inquired. 
“Purpose,” she repeated—as the [rish generally do when they hear 
a word whose import they do not clearly comprehend—“ why, as to 
pone the boys, in the time of the war, used to make fine soldiers— 
don’t exactly see what all the ‘little garsoons’ who are growing up 
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now are to do—go to America, I suppose, or beg, or 

“Starve!” I added. 

“ Ay, indeed!” she replied, but without any emotion; “so they do 
starve by dozens and dozens, up the country; and my husband says its 
asin to send so many pigs and things to England, and the poor craythurs 
here without food.” 

“And yet your provisions are so cheap; I saw fine chickens to-day 
for eightpence a couple.” 

“Is it eightpence?”? exclaimed the landlady in amazement, “ Ah, 
lady dear, they knew you were a stranger—catch them asking me eight- 
pence! I could get the finest chicks in the market for sixpence-half- 

ny a couple—eightpence indeed! Oysters are up to tenpence a 

undred, and potatoes to twopence a stone—and more shame, now that 

the country is poorer than ever—but what signifies the price, when the 
r have not it to give?” 

“But why do they not work ?” 

**Who stays in the country, except one here and there, to give them 
work ?—Ah! it’s easy for the fine English folk to make laws for us,” 
she added, her broad, good-humoured face assuming a more animated 
expression ; “ it’s easy for them to make laws—they who have never been 
with us, and know nothing of us, except from what's om the papers, 
which are done up by this party or that party, without any regard to 
truth ; only all for party. Sure myself and my husband were burnt to 
ashes in the ‘ Independent, ’—and all, they said, through a mistake— 
and we here quiet and happy—more than many wished. But there’s 
Mrs. Lanagan, I ask yer pardon, but may I just inquire how she is? 
She came to me for a bad pain she had on her chest, and I gave her 
a blister to put on.”—TI requested Mrs. Lanagan might walk in, and 
in she came, a delicate-looking woman, with a harsh deep cough. 

, “Well, Mrs. Lanagan,’’ commenced the hostess, “how are you to 
ay?” 

“ Oh, then, thank you kindly for asking, sorra a boillah on me at 
all at all.* I was pure and sme yesterday, but I’m entirely over- 
come to-day. I’ve been out among the Christians, looking for a trifle ; 
but the regular ones gets the better of me ; and the farmers’ wives have 
little pity for us, as long as we're able to keep the roof over our head.” 

“But your chest, Mrs. Lanagan; did you put the blister on your 
chest as you promised, and did it rise ?” inquired the landlady. 

The poor woman looked up, with an expression of simplicity I shall 
hever forget, while she replied— 

“Why, thin, mistress dear, the niver a chest had I to put it on, but 
I have a little bit of a boa, and I put it upon that, but sorra a rise it 





* I cannot translate this literally, but it means, I am not at all better, 
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rose ; and if ye don’t believe me, come and see, for it’s stickin’, there 
still!” : 

This affected my gravity, or rather destroyed it; but.the landlady 
commenced a regular lecture upon the stupidity of ignorance, which 
she intended me to understand as the evidence of her superiority... She 
assured Mrs, Lanagan that she was ashamed of her, and. that. it was 
such as her who brought shame and disgrace upon the country. 

** Why, thin,” replied the woman, “ as. to disgrace, mistress. honey, 
it is not our faut if we're not taught better, for no one can.call us 
stupid, barrin they’re stupid themselves.” 

It will scarcely be believed, yet it is true, that I was tempted once 
more to ascend a “‘ jaunting car ;” it is a weakness to be overcome by 
persuasion, a desperate weakness, and yet I could not help it. The ear 
was new, handsome, and the property of a kind friend; there were many 
things I must see—Johnstown Castle and the lower portion of the 


Barony of Forth, celebrated for fresh eggs, “ sweet” butter, and pretty 


girls. I esteem fresh eggs as a rarity, and I dearly love pretty girls, 
I cannot understand how a person can ever look without a smile into a 
pretty face ; it is a sentiment, a point of feeling with me, And cer- 
tainly the girls of the Barony of Forth, or, as they call it, Barny Fort, 
are very, very pretty, well worth going even ten miles, but not on a 
jaunting car, to look at; their eyes are so bright and black, their hair 
superb, and their manners so shy, so winning,—so—lI hardly know how 
to define it,—except from their being so un-English, so unstarched. 
Nor do I know a prettier sight than three or four dozen of those nice, 
clean, smiling, blushing girls drawn up at either side of a dirty, hilly, 
ugly street in ugly Wexford on market-day. Their clean willow-baskets 
hanging from their well-turned arms, their green or crimson silk neck- 
erchiefs carefully pinned, and the ends in front drawn beneath their neat 
chequered aprons, while, at every step you take, you are saluted with— 
** New laid eggs, my lady, three a penny,”—‘“* Sweet fresh butter,”— 
* Beautiful lily- white chickens, my own rearing,’’—“‘ I’m sellin’ these 
bran new turkey eggs for a song, for I’m distressed for the money to 
make up the price of the cotton to weave in with my own yarn.” 

“ T'll sing you five songs for them, Patty !’’ exclaimed a wag. 

“Oh, let us alone, Peter, and don’t make us forfit our manners by 
breaking your head before the quality ; it’s a bad market wed be bring- 
ing our eggs to if we let you have them!” 

I have seen many more superb market-places, but I never saw so many 
pretty girls as in the ugly town of Wexford. Having agreed once more 
to perform dos a dos upon the aforenamed car, I made up my mind to 
suffer more than ever from the beggars, but I found that they always 
assembled in proportion to what they considered the greatness of the 
equipage. Thus a car would attract less attention amongst these knight- 
errants of poverty than a carriage ; and as two carriages were standing at 
the door of the principal inn, we passed comparatively free. The Irish 
have an idea that upon those dos a dos you see the country better than 
from any other machine—heaven help them! they have strange ideas 
on many subjects, and are a most odd compound altogether. . We passed 
through the town with not more than a score of beggars dangling after 
us, and repeating their petitions in every variety of | 


their idiot and half-starved children almost into our. arms, making uss” 
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excééilirigly angry at one minute by their importunity and noise, and the 
next amusing us so much by their wit and good temper, that we could 
bestow upon them'half, nay, all our money with good will—at one time 
provoked by their dirt and indolence, and again sympathizing most sin- 

‘with their poverty and distress. You are perpetually excited 
either by displeasure, pain, or amusement, and you can hardly tell 
which preponderates. 

After much jolting and delay, we passed the suburbs, and there, 
beneath the trunk of’ a blasted tree, her entire figure shrouded in her 
cloak, sat the girl whose appearance had attracted me amongst the 
crowd on a former occasion. I could not see her face, even her hair 
was concealed by the hood which fell unto her knees ; but I felt assured 
Icould not be mistaken, the rounded shoulder, the graceful sweep of 
the hack,’all convinced me I was right. 

| ordered the servant to stop,—I called to her,—there was no reply,— 
I sprang \off the car,—I drew back the hood of her cloak, still she 
moved riot, and her black hair had fallen like a shroud over her features, 
and upon' the baby which was pressed to her bosom,—I threw back her 
hairy ‘and laid my hand upon her forehead ; it was clammy and cold as 
with the damps of death! I ‘attempted to meve her head back, and, 
sinking on my knees, looked into her face—it was as the face of a 
corpse before the features have been decently composed by the hand of 
the living; the purple lips were parted, the teeth clenched, the eye 
fixed, the hollow cheek white as marble. I saw that the infant moved, 
and I tried to unclasp her arms from around it—I even succeeded in 
pulling ‘the’ little creature in some degree from her embrace; but the 
mother’s love was stronger than death; rigid, lifeless as she appeared, 
she felt what I was domg; her arms tightened round her baby, and her 
lips moved as if in speech; the child cried, and clung to the breast from 
which it could draw no sustenance, and the miserable parent grasped it 
with an earnestness which almost made me tremble lest she should crush 
out its little life. ‘The cloak had fallen from her; but I quickly drew it 
over her shoulders, for 1 perceived that she was entirely destitute of any 
other covering, except some tattered flannel that had been wound round 
her waist; the case was sufficiently plain—mother and child were dying 
of starvation. 

In a few minutes I succeeded in conveying them to the nearest 
cottage,—a perfectly Irish dwelling, a little away from the road ; and it 
was really heart-cheering to witness the eagerness which the inhabitants 
evinced to restore the poor creature to existence. Big and little, old 
and young, hastened to do their best. It is not at any time difficult to 
draw'the Irish from their employment, but now that they had an object 
Worthy of their energy, they exerted it heart and soul. One wanted to 
force raw whisky down the throats of mother and child; but the more 
rational poured the water off some boiling potatoes to prepare a warm 

ith. While the old deaf mother of the family mixed some spirits in 
milk ‘and gave it spoonful by spoonful to the young woman, a pretty 
gitl, (one of my market’ beauties, who, like myself, was accidental] 
ne) to whom ‘the mother had resigned it, fed the little infant wi 


“ Ive poor! Milly Kane,—-God break hard fortond !” said one, who was 
shaking adenigas barley-straw in “the warm corner” for her visiters 
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to lie upon, “It’s poor Milly Kane, sure enough! And had you seeq 
her this time two years, Madam, when she was the lily—the pride of 
the whole parish—it’s little you’d fancy to see her there now!” 

“ Has she known better days ?”’ I inquired, when about to leave the 


- Better,” repeated the old crone, shaking her head ;—* ay sure ja. 
you see how finely she’s come to, and indeed Ill mind what you say, 
and only give her a sup or a bit now and agin ;— it was a mercy you 
seen her when you did, for half an hour more would have finished them 
both.” 

“ But you say that she has received food and clothing from many 
well-disposed individuals; how is it then that she is so dreadfully 
reduced ?” 

“Did I say so? Why then more shame for me; may be it’s into 
trouble I’d be getting her,”’ replied the woman hastily; and I could 
draw forth no further information. There are circumstances and people 
which occupy so much of one’s attention in this world that it is im- 
possible to banish them from the mind; and yet, to all outward seeming, 
they are in no way different from twenty other things or persons we 
encounter. When I returned from our ride, we were surrounded by all 
the beggars, who, now that the carriages were gone, had no other object 
to attract their attention ; yet there was one figure my imagination con- 
jured up, which remained before me far more palpably than those 
who, with strength of voice and energy of action, called aloud for 
charity. 

As the evening drew in, I borrowed a rough rug cloak, and, taking a 
few trifles with me that I thought would be useful to poor Milly Kane, 
I was soon at the door of the cottage in which I had been so hospitably 
received. The door was fastened, carefully fastened, on the inside; it 
had neither lock nor bolt, but a chest and table had been placed against 
it; and they were not removed until my voice had been remembered. 

“ Do you shut up so early ?”’ 

* Sure, then, we wouldn’t have shut up at all, had we known the good 
luck that was coming to us, my lady,” replied the woman, curtseying. 

“€ Well, how is your patient ? better, I hope? Where is she?” 

“* She’s better, my lady, and she’s gone.” 

* Gone !” I repeated in astonishment, perceiving that the woman had 
spoken truly, in one sense, at all events; for she had quitted the “ warm 
corner.”—“ Gone! Where ?” 

“ Oh, myself knows nothing at all about Milly Kane and her goings; 
only one came for her.” 

“One! Who?” 

“ Oh, some boy or another. Maybe it was her father, only he’s dead, 

r man.” 

I sat down, believing from my heart that there was some mystery, 
some concealment about Milly’s disappearance, which I could not disc 
ver, and which, of course, I desired to fathom. 

** Where is your husband ?” 

“ The never a know I know where he is, or if he is at all. He left 
me as good as five years now, to go to Newfoundland ; and, God help me! 
I never heard—to say heard—of him since ; and I live by the help of 
good neighbours and good Christians—like many more.” 
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“Ylooked tound the room and perceived that a quantity of what are 
talled * wattles * were placed so as to conceal a door at the upper end 
of theroom: indeed, I do not think I should have perceived it, had I not 
fancied that I saw a gleam as if of candle-light stream through a chink ; 
the woman perceived it also, and with the ready wit of her sex and coun 
try anticipated my uestion. 

~® Tt’s a bit of a shed we put up for the pigs, because the quality lately 
have been very angry with us for letting the craythurs have the run of 
the house ; and my Padeen’s in there making ’em eat; they're but deli- 
cate lately, owing to the measles.” 

“ Indeed!” I replied ; ‘* then that is a healthy one, I suppose, that I 
see lying under the shadow of the wall ?” 

The old woman’s keen eye glittered upon me for a moment, with an 
expression I did not at all like; but she quickly answered— 

Troth no, that’s a sick one entirely; that’s not fit to be put out. 
Bonneen gra,” she continued, addressing the animal, “ Bonneen gra, 
how’s every bit o’ ye? Bouneen was a heart’s joy, a Cushla!’ ‘The 
brute grunted, but moved not. 

“T am so sorry poor Milly is gone,” I said, producing what I had 
brought for her from a little basket, which a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance very disrespectfully calls “ a smuggler.” 

“ Maybe I’d see her to-morrow; or if you’d lave the things with me, 
I'd send the childre to hunt her out in the morning, Madam.” 

“How can you expect me to leave them with a person I know so 
little of ?” 

The woman became heated in a moment ; one would have thought her 
temper had hardly time to ignite when it blazed out with all the energy 
of her country. 

“ And ye wouldn’t trust me with them bits o’ rags for fear I’d keep 
‘em!’ she exclaimed. “ Me! Oh, murder, how we are belied to the 
furriners entirely! or a lady like you would never think sich a thing, 
Keep from Milly Kane what was given to her! I, who many a day have 
taken the whole bit out of my own, and the half bit out of my children’s 
mouths to keep her from starvin’! and if I chose to say what I know, 
I could fill this hand with goold, if t'other would consint to crush 
her heart. I’m standin’ on my own flure, lady, or I’d tell ye my mind 
more plainly. All Wexford knows I’m poor, but the Almighty knows 
I’m honest ?” 

At this instant, the wail of a child came from what I had been told 
Was the pig-shed ; at first loud and shrill, then low and suffocated, with 
&murmur of words in different voices; at last I heard a weak female 
Voice exclaim, “ Let it cry out, Michael; don’t smother my babby, let it 
breathe,” and then the infant’s voice rose higher than at first. Sudden! 
the door I had noticed was opened—the wattles fell to the ground—an 
4 tall man issued from out the chamber, with a bold, firm step. 

“Oh Michaelawn! Michaelawn ! you're ruined entirely now ; couldn’t 
ye keep back!” exclaimed the woman. 

“I’m ashamed that you kept me back so long,” he replied; “ and 
the lady here—sure, only for her, where would Milly and my child 
be tow? Stretched could corpses upon that table, instead of lying in 
that bed.” I had never seen a more ruffianly, nor yet a finer-looking 
fellow; his head was so well set, his brow so bold, his bearing so 
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intrepid, that either from fear or respect, or a mingling of both, ! ares 
from my seat; he interpreted the action to a desire to see his wife, ang 
me to the room. 

The pale mother attempted to support herself on her elbow, by 
could not; I drew near to her; she grasped my hand, and kissed i 
fervently. I laid my small offerings of food and clothing on the bed; 
and the little infant, whose cry had ceased, looked with its large eyes ints 
my face. I could not forbear turning round. to the old ‘storyteller, and 
saying—‘ What a prettily-furnished sty !”’ 

She appeared angry and sulky ; but the young man spoke for her, 

“If | was caught this night in Wexford, I’d be hung as high as the 
steeple in a month,” 

** Michael !” said Milly, in a tone of trembling terror. 

“ Whisht, honey—whisht—I'll tell the truth, for I mind hearing 
onct that alie is the devil's bait to catch fresh sins; and I’ve enough 
ould ones left. Well, that fear has been over me for as good as three 
weeks ; and God in heaven knows we had a purty good spell of starvation 
afore that. When I begged, I was tould to work, but no one would 
employ me, because ——” 

_ Michael!” interrupted my poor patient. 

“ There, darlint, I’ll not tell—lay easy, for God’s sake !—well, there 
was a ship that agreed to wait off Cape Forlorn, to take me an five 
others beyant seas, if we'd do the work of the ship for nothing, and 
these three weeks we’ve been waitin for it ; and she used to come in and 
beg, and gather what she could in the town all day, and in the night 
steal down to us, where I was hidden, with it; but | little thought how 
my jewil had reduced herself to keep the bit and the sup to me, while I 
stayed on this cursed ground ; and last night we got word how the ship 
would be there to-morrow at day-break, and when she was laving me 
as I thought for good, till I could send for ber out, as I passed my arm 
over the cloak round her, I thought she felt thin o’ clothes, and I tould 
her so; but she turned it off, as she always turned the throuble aay 
from me. ‘I'm not bare as ye think,’ says she, ‘ only the weather's 
warm, and I hav’n’t strength to carry much clothes ;’ and now for me to 
see that the wales in her bleedin’ feet are deep enough to bury my finger 
in—but oh! the wales in my heart are deeper, to think I brought her 
to this!” The tears and sobs of a strong man are terrible to look upon 
and hear; he covered his face with his hands, to hide his emotion. 

** Michael! Michael!” repeated Milly, “ trust in God! Don't 
see the friend to the fore, that was sent me from a far country. Oh! 
but it’s worse to me than the sore feet to see ye take on so!” 

“ And if ye plaze, my lady, I’d never ha’ said the lie about the pigs, 
only ye bothered me with the sharp questions and looks, and Mich 
wouldn’t lave Milly till the last, for I thought she was going, and sent 
for him,”’ said the crone, with a still lower curtsey than she had greeted 
= with at first. “ And I hope yer honour won’t let on that he’s been 

ere?” 

“ The first gun !” exclaimed a hoarse voice through a broken window 
at the head of the miserable bed. 

“ Then I must go: the ship’s in sight; that’s our word,” returned 
Michael. The poor sufferer fainted in the last, perhaps the very last, 
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embrace of her husband. “I'll lave herso: if I was to stay I couldn’t 
now save her from starvation!” said the wretched man: “ but, lady, 
pity herstill. If I’d took the advice of that poor heart-broken girl, I 
shouldn't now——” 

“Mammy! mammy!” shouted a bare-footed urchin, rushing into 
the'cabin, and who had doubtless been set on the watch ; “ there’s three 
Peelers coming down the street ; and one has gone round Martin Clay's 

2 
Michael glared fiercely round the room, and seized a pitchfork that 
had fallen with the wattles. 

“Fool!” said the old ready-witted story-teller, “ what’s the good 
of that? Crawl under the bed, and we'll make it out.” He did as he 
was desired ; and f never experienced till that moment the desperate 
anxiety which it is possible to feel to defeat the ends of justice ;—the 
man might have been a murderer,—it was all the same to me. 

* Sit down,” said the crone to the scout, “ and be gettin’ yer lesson.” 
The brat, in the twinkling of an eye, had obeyed her orders; and, with 
his finger resting on the greasy page, was seated on “a boss” in the 
chimney corner. I was about to administer some restoratives to poor 
Milly, but the more judicious woman whispered— 

“ For God’s sake let her alone; if she comes to, and they here, she'll 
begin screetchin’ for her husband.” 

The policemen entered. They were both civil, though they turned 
ne the wattles, and one of them even poked his staff beneath the 

“Sit down. on the bed, a lanuan,” whispered the director to me ; 
Paw won’t disturb a lady, though they’d think little about ’tossicating 

poor.” 

After muttering something to each other they went out ; remaining, 
however, near the door. 

“-They’re on the watch, Devil’s curse to them!” exclaimed the 
woman. “ Padeen,” she added, calling so loudly to the child that they 
could not avoid hearing her ; “ Padeen, lay by yer lesson, good boy, and 
godown for a farthin’ light to Mrs. Gralaher. And harkee, take the 
broken Chany cup for a drop of vinigar for the sick woman.’ As she 
spoke, she beckoned the boy to her, and whispered, “ Tell Mrs. 
Gralaher, for her soul’s sake, to set on a make-b’live fight. She knows 
the ould trick. To do it this minute, or it ‘ill be no good; and screetch 
murder and fire ; and burn the house if there’s nothing else for it, till 
these devils lave the street,—which she can see from the back windy.” 

The young rascal nodded his head, and paddled off with the cup in 
his hand ; and so swiftly did he do his errand, that, in less ten minutes, 
there was a riot in the street that effectually called off the police and 
enabled the rapparee to escape ; not, however, before he had again em- 

: his wife, who did not recover her consciousness for more than 
am hour. 

Poor: Milly was not likely again to require friends: whatever her 
husband’s crimes might have been, she had no participation in aught 
but his love; and instead of wanting, she hardly knew what to do 
with the treasures that were heaped upon her. 

When we were leaving Wexford, the “ story-teller” made her way 
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t h the usual crowd of beggars, and, on the plea of old acquaint. 
anceship, pressed closely to my side. “ He's safe off, a bouchla,—out 
the harbour and all; and she’s got a scratch of a pen from him to gg 
so! And it’s to my thinkin’ she’ll be soon after him,—and why = 
But ye'll see herself presently at the ould tree, and——-Stand back,” 
she said, addressing the crowd who pressed upon us; * stand back, and 
let me spake to the gentlewoman; it isn’t charity I’m askin’, s0 
needn’t keep starin’,;—chokin’ with the envy like a pack o’ sea-gy 
over a cockle-bed, And what I was saying is, that, upon my soul, if 
ye come fifty times to Wexford (as pray God ye may), I’ll never tell ye 
another lie !—troth I won’t ;—and there’s not many as good a story- 
teller as myself would say that same.”’ 

I perfectly agreed with her; and we proceeded on our journey until 
we arrived at the old tree, beneath whose shadow stood poor Milly, 
While somewhat farther on the little shoeless, stockingless scout was, as 
he expressed it, “* playing at cuttin’ throats”? with a still younger repro- 
bate—a nondescript, as to age or sex, 

Milly was not a person of many words: true sorrow is not eloquent 
—except in its silence. 

I thought I had never seen a picture of more calm and placid beauty, 
but it was rather the beauty of a statue than of a living woman. Her 
hair was shaded back, and the thin snowy throat appeared hardly 
sufficient to sustain the small head upon its slender pedestal. Her cloak 
was still drawn up in front over her child, and though the infant retained 
the anxious expression attendant upon starvation, it crowed at the mo- 
tion of its own fingers, and was evidently gaining strength. 

She came close to the window of the carriage, and said, 

“ Will I never see ye all again? Are ye going away entirely?” 

Her lip faltered, and her eyes were swimming in tears. 

* Going, Milly; but perhaps not for ever.” 

“‘ For ever for me—for ever for me; for I shall be gone far, far before 
you come back. But God in heaven, who hears my prayer, will bless 
you wherever you go! May none belonging to you ever know sin or 
shame! But, lady dear, he wasn’t as bad as people think—oh no! indeed 
he wasn’t. God bless you more and more! but don’t think hard of him. 
"Twas the drink, and the bad company—but ’twasn’t himself. And sure 
what'll ail him now, when he has taken an oath against the drink, and 
is out of the way of temptation, to be as good as he is kind; and, though 
I say it, handsome !” 

How much better I love women than men ! how disinterested and 
self-denying are my own dear sex! The worthless rapparee ! who de- 
served transportation at the very least, was so idolized by that pure and 
innocent creature, that the entire desire of her heart was, not that! 
should grant her any further relief, but that I should think well of her 
good-for-nothing husband. 

*¢ "Twas the drink and the bad company, but ’¢wasn’t himself!” 

There was a distinction !—none but a loving woman could have ever 


made such ! 
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THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


Wes stand among the fallen leaves, 
Young children at our play— 

And laugh to see the yellow things 
Go rustling on their way: 

Right merrily we hunt them down, 

e autumn winds and we ; 

Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifts lie, 
Or sunbeams gild the tree. 

With dancing feet we leap along 
Where wither'd boughs are strown ; 

Nor past nor future checks our song— 
The present is our own, 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In youth's enchanted spring— 

When Hope (who wearies at the last) 
First spreads her eagle wing. 

We tread with steps of conscious strength 
Beneath the leafless trees, 

And the colour kindles on our cheek 
As blows the winter breeze ; 

While, gazing towards the cold grey sky, 
Clouded with snow and rain, 

We wish the old year all past by, 
And the young spring come again. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In manhood's haughty prime— 

When first our pausing hearts begin 
To love “ the olden time; 

And, as we gaze, we sigh to think 
How many a year hath pass‘d 

Since ‘neath those cold and faded trees 
Our footsteps wandered last ; 

And old companions—now perchance 
Estranged, forgot, or dead— 

Come round us, as those autumn leaves 
Are crush'd beneath our tread. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In our own autumn day— 

And, tott’ring on with feeble steps, 
Pursue our cheerless way. 

We look not back—too long ago 
Hath all we loved been lost; 

Nor forward—for we may not live 
To see our new hope cross‘d: 

But on we go—the sun's faint heam 
A feeble warmth imparts— 

Childhood without its joy returns— 

The present fills our hearts ! 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


Paaise be to Economy, exulted the “ Globe” the other day, the anti. 
quated ae of the Exchequer has ceased to exist,—the olf ‘tallies 
will make capital firewood. So far, well; but out spoke the Spitit 
of Economy again, in the shape of the Court of Bankruptcy. We want 
another room—that in which you have lodged your firewood is the very 
thing for us; carry off the tallies, and let us have it. - Forth came én 
order, then, from the Board of Works, to burn the tallies at once. Mark 
what followed. A curious old gentleman, hearing the fate that awaited 
these venerable bits of wood, applied to purchase them. The “ Herald” 
is unkind enough to whisper that he had something like a sordid motive 
in this; that it was not altogether out of generous sympathy for the 
reverses of official sticks; that, in fact, he had acted on some private 
intimation “ that persons curious in such matters would like to purchiise 
bundles of them for museums and collections.” Be'this as it may, the 
application was refused. Mark, still, the vicissitudes that herald in great 
events. The worthy Mr. Milne of the Board of Works having issued 
further directions for the removal of the devoted tallies inte some especial 
burning place; an inferior officer took on himself to consider thereupon 
how much more economical it would be to burn them on the s 
Economy again! On the spot accordingly they.were burned, and with 
them—the two Houses of Parliament! Economy has cost the country 
three hundred thousand pounds. 

We are quite aware that this event is not a matter of pleasantry ; but 
though the levity that can never be grave is a very gross affectation, and 
a thing that we abhor, every one must admit that this-fire is not one of 
the gravities that may not be lightened., It has had its points of in- 
struction. It is impossible, for instance, not to see, after thisythat a 
time may come when swamping expedients will: do nothing »for the 
House of Lords. It is vain, too, after this, to say that there was not 
great an abundance of combustible materials in the old Houses, and that 
the new ones should not try to dispense with them. It would be sidi- 
culous not to mark some special providence in the fact, that theefire 
got into the Court of Chancery, burnt the Lord Chancellor’s judicial wig, 
and then escaped as it had entered. Nothing can get through the Cout 
of Chancery ; lucky is the fire, or anything else, that, once in, cam escape 
out of it. We hold none of these things, as a witty contemporary might, 
to be types of political perils; for, in a matter of this sort, we’ have 
nothing to say to politics. We mention them only as curious matters. 
We may be allowed to add, from personal observation, that mischievous 
Acts of Parliament make capital smoke. The Poor-Law Amendment 
Bill, and the Bill against the Chimney-sweeps, particularly distinguished 
themselves in this way. 

But the House of Lords and the House of Commons are both 
destroyed! That is certainly a grave circumstance. It was in Druy- 
lane Theatre we first heard of the destruction having .c 
we are ashamed to say, we-did not believe a word a Tt “hb nottil 
we saw almost every one about us talking each with his nei 
we observed the excited faces that vibiaptballe came into the house, 494 
the excitable ones that in numbers went out of it—it was notun fact 
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there seemed one buzz of out-of-door anxiety through the whole theatre, 
that iebte hr ate ate uta on- without. 
were told that the House of ‘Lords, the 
and, Westminster Hall were all on fire! Still it 
,to believe; for there, two boxes from us, sat an cminent 
» whose residence is within the Halt itself, listening to the 
all around him. with his old, unmoved, half contemptuous, half- 
smile. But.we forgot at that moment that he: was a 
, and that philosophy can ae ‘He has: seen 
much, we presume, to wonder at anything “* Wonder,” says 
_poet, “ grows unnactive by excesse,”’ okie tbamasiee have. been 
eighty years astoni at all sorts of astonishments, there. ¢an 
nothing, we fancy, left, unless it be to ex astonishment at being 
astonished no longer. Even this, however, the philosopherdid not seem. 
to feel, nor anything else. He heard everything and sat quiet: His 
manuscripts might perish ?—no matter, that is the world’s loss, not his. 
y we admit this, and we shall believe the pleasant essayist after. 
this, who protested that nothing could move him, not-even the universe 
splitting about his ears at breakfast— 


He unconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 
And fill his tea-pot midst a falling world *. 


So, however, could not we, and off we hurried from the theatre to the 
scene of the fire. It was certainly the grandest thing, at one period, we 
have ever witnessed. The night, as on the night of the great fire of 
1666, was a fine one, with a sharp wind and a very brilliant moou. At 
some distance from Whitehall, the struggle between the two lights in 
the sky had a very strange and emphatic effect. On the scene oan however 
moon was vanquished, and “ paled her ineffectual fire!” the 
whole frontage of buildings which enclosed the Parliament Hoot glared 
2 huge sheet of lurid flame. Occasionally the wind, shifting on uncertain 
rolled it back, then brought it again dashing forward towards the 
, while, in returning, caught as it were among the mimitablé fret- 
work and tracery of the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, it lmgeéred’ an 
instant with a sort of playful pause before the wind dashed it again upon 
its office of destruction. Then the Abbey looked for sume instants over 
> scene a es and frowning quiet, but soon to its highest pinnacles 
oe ut laght a swe! over aie er contrasts bi ices 

of and shade in pared us but 

ra them be amp stop ourselves here, owen 4 im sdaicidendssan the for 
the reader ; some detail will be found elsewhere, and we must be mer- 

ciful. . The newspapers have rioted’and reveled in ‘this ‘fire so much, 


—— 













* Amidst loud crashes, and with flames bursting all around him, it may be 7m 
‘Mat this eminent person_ate Ms. supper at home, on the evening in anaes with 
composure. He took his candle with him, after he had suppe light 
to bed,—though the late without was at that time alrundantly hpi ibe om 
have penetrated the “blanket of the dark’ wifhin. While the safety of the Hall 
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have dallied so fondly with metaphors of all sorts—have lingered so feel. 
ingly among regrets, and tropes, and passionate phrases, and still tar, 
their readers on so remortelessly from day to day through periods tha 
have no end, and through p $ that lead, as those of the Lords and 
Commons now do to nothing—that anything more in the way of descrij 
tion must prove for the present commonplace. It is énough to say that 
the fire was not arrested until all the buildings in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords were either destroyed utterly or burnt down 
to the naked walls, 

No wonder! We beg the reader’s attention to the following passage from 
a work, “ Designs for Public and Private Buildings,” published some years 
ago by Sir John Soane :—“ In the year 1800, the Court of Requests was 
made into a House of Lords, and the old buildings, of a slight character, 
several stories in height, surrounding that substantial structure, were 
converted into accommodations for the officers of the House of Lords, 
and in the necessary communications. The exterior of those old build- 
ings, forming the front of the House of Lords, as well as the interior, is 
constructed chiefly with timber, covered with plaster. In such an exten- 
stve assemblage of combustible materials, SHOULD A‘ FIRE HAPPEN, WHAT 
WOULD BECOME OF THE PatntEpD CHAMBER, THE House or Commons, 
anp Westminster Hatt? Where would the progress of the fire be 
arrested? The want of security from fire, the narrow, gloomy, and un- 
healthy passages, and the insufficiency of the accommodations in this 
building, are important objects WHICH CALL LOUDLY FOR REVISION AND 
SPEEDY AMENDMENT.” ‘This call, urged so strongly in this remarkable 
passage by Sir John Soane, passed of course without the slightest notice; 
and now at last his emphatic question has received its emphatic answer! 
What Aas become of the House of Lords, and its famous tapestry, from 
which images of the virtue of the dead had so often frowned into shame 
the degeneracy of the living? What has become of the Painted Chamber, 
and zs famous tapestry, and the more famous figures behind from whence 
it had its name, exquisite in drawing and still almost fresh in colouring— 
figures which had been there for nearly five centuries—which connected 
us as it were immediately with the long insensible and silent, and 
seemed, as we gazed curiously upon them, some in the death throes of 
conflict, others in the quiet majesty of rest, to mingle themselves again with 
us in the world, and to join their passions, experiences, weaknesses, of 
desires to those which swell the living tide of humanity? What has 
become of the House of Commons, where so many illustrious deeds have 
been done—where so many great minds have made stand against violence 
and fraud in the cause of liberty and’ reason—in whose halls were hung 
“armoury of the invincible knights of old”—where Pym, Eliot, .a 
Hampden acted together in immortal fellowship—where Pitt thundered, 
and Fox persuaded, and Burke spoke daggers and flourished them too— 
that House of Commons wherein, whatever the monstrous wrongs that 
may have been committed there, the greatest and most awful decisions 
have been passed that appear in the annals of history? and never, m 
any history, has been brought to such decisions, in any place, a calmer 
reason—a firmer nerve—a policy more comprehensive and enlightened— 
a constancy more lofty and sustained. What has become of this Haale 
of Commons? What would have become of Westminster Hall itse!, 
With its thousands of undying memories and glories, notwithstanding all 
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ourable exertions that were made, if the wind had not suddenly 
8 providentially shifted still farther to the west ? he 
“answers, have been given in characters of fire. Such could 
er mai been the so disastrous issue, had the emphatic warning we 
e q joted been attended to in time. But so it is ever, in our country, 
ith all public improvements—something disastrous must force them on, 
A murder will do, it, or a fire—nothing less, _When a fire burns downa 
few old houses, our authorities begin to think that the street might. be 
wider and more handsome—when an old tottering gable-end has toppled 
down and knocked out the brains of a few worthy citizens, our city sur- 
veyors think it right to point out the instability of gable-ends various, 
Before the fire of 1666 every body complained of” the wrétched and 
unhealthy narrowness of the streets—every body pointed out their 
danger—but nobody came forward with improvements. The great im- 
rover came—in the shape of the Great Fire. The result was a new city, 
her in wealth, in the means of health, in grandeur, and all the conve- 
niences of life. Lord Rochester indeed had every reason on his side 
When, in answer to.those who had charged that calamity as a judgment 
onthe King and his court, he protested, in his witty and profane fashion, 
that Heaven had never showed a judgment of a better sort. 

We cannot, however, speak altogether in this way of the present 
Cilamity. The reader will have seen, by this time, that we do not affect 
to disregard the memories and living records of the past. We cannot 

etend to be masters over habit—far less over feeling aud association, 

é hold that the cold and scornful temperament which some people 
call philosophy refutes itself by its own disdain. Heaven knows our 
passions are sufficiently engaged in looking about us,—let us not abandon 
the only control to this, the wisdom that would look back occasionally to 
the'struggles of the past, and throw us forward on the hopes of the future, 
The past has been called the heir-loom of the world. The places, then, 
that have witnessed its deeds are to some extent, as it were, the freehold 
wherein that heir-loom should descend for the inheritance of posterity. 
It is Very well to say that the words or deeds of distinguished Englishmen 
Will be had in grateful remembrance, notwithstanding the ruin of the 
places where they were spoken or performed,—to a great extent we trust 
this is so; but it were very vain indeed to deny, that the existence of 
these places do not more immediately connect us with the actors of those 
words and deeds—do not impress us with a nearer and more personal 
feeling—do not enthral us with a dearer sympathy, and encourage within 
us something that is greater and more reasonable than reason—a fond 
and loving imagination. We hold that half the mischief that has been 
Committed in the world, and that it is just now in especial danger of 
having committed within it, has resulted, and will result, from a want of 
imagination. Let us beware, then, how we loosen its bonds. Every blow 
that is inflicted on it “ strikes to the seat of grace within the mind.” It 
is, itidéed, the cheap defence of nations. It is, in itself, the sustainment 

that polite, as well as philosophic, spirit, which has been the ornament, 

he preservative, and the eternal honour of great states. When they 
have eat it for grossnéss or indifference, their greatness has surely 


«, Where te tan preserve it, then, by preserving the food that sustains it, let 
ae not fail 6 we ‘We have a great opportunity even from this calamity, 
2382 
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The fire which has burnt down the House of Commons, has left almost éy- 
tire the old ‘walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel,—the noblest remains, perhaps, 
of a certain style of architecture existmg in the world. The inner box 
which held the benches of the Commons, burnt away completely, has 
revealed the original walls and proportions of the building, with much of 
the original mouldings and exquisite tracery, and’ with many of ‘those 
curious paintings that had adorned the ancient chapel, and are recotils 
to prove that the art existed in our country at the very period in which 
Horace Walpole protested it had left no vestige of existence. Than these 
walls as they stand at this moment, we know nothing more curious or 
more interesting. It becomes, therefore, a matter of more than ordi 
interest to watch the proceedings of those to whom: the ‘task is intrusted 
of rebuilding or destroying. We shall not fail to watch them closely, 
and we are glad to observe the same spirit of watchfulness already awake 
in some of the daily journals. ; 

To say anything at present about the new buildings that have become 
necessary for the use of Parliament might be perhaps somewhat pre- 
mature. We do hope, however, that no advantage will be taken to 
shuffle the monstrous Buckingham-Palace job from the Royal Possessor, 
for the purpose of saddling it on'the nation. Westminster Hall might 
be admirably fitted up for the temporary want, and St. James’s Palace 
still more admirably. Something of this sort should be ‘done ; let us 
expect that everything will be done fairly. “And may the occupants of 
the new House of Commons, by duties justly estimated and well per- 
formed, deliver down to their posterity agsociations as noble, as those 
which, with all its faults, and follies, and weaknesses, and crimes, yet 
remain to hallow the recollection of the old. 

Of the causes in which this fire originated, we have had a vast variety 
of versions. The only reasonable and sensible one we have already 
given. But Sir Harcourt Lees protests that it was the work of a Popish 
incendiary, and swears that “ an explosion of.a most sanguinary and 
diabolical character is not far distant in both countries ;”? but poor Sir 
Harcourt has been long accustomed to dream thus of an afternoon— 


And in the fancied ferment of still air, 
Call up a subtle Guy Faux from his lair ! 


The ‘*Morning Post” is a little more reasonable, and only ventures to 
suppose the burning an ebullition of the Unionists. The positive Mr. 
Cooper (the ironmonger) of Drury-lane, who protests he heard the fire 
spoken of at Dudley three hours after its first breaking out, has given 
emplovment to these conjectures, and excitement to the very honourable 
and listless Lords of the Privy Council, for a whole week. The penny-é- 
line“men have been as learned as usual on the occasion, and have 
furnished historical parallels to Mr. Cooper’s acute ear, from the period 
of the battle of the Nile up to that of the ninth book of Herodotus. We 
do not believe a word of .Mr. Cooper’s statement. A Commission shoul 
really be issued to inquire into his fondness for dreaming—or drinking 
brandy and water—or making himéelf notorious; either of the three 
explains everything. ‘The Exchequer tallies were obviously the origin of 
the fire; or else it-was, as has been s ted, an act of ‘spontaneous 
combustion—the appropriate close of Lord. Brougham’s. Session of 
immortality. These reports of a wilful origin have always been 
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in after any great fire. Regie love the excitement of supposing it; we 
colt there is no fear of such excitement giving birth to the object 
of its hopes in the shape of oe youth, font as he that fired hie Ephe- 
jan dotnes or of some ex post facto criminal, such as the wretched person 
Sirent the reports against che Papists persuaded to come forward after the 
City was burnt,’ to pretend that he had done it. He got hanged for it: 
Nor were thie Papists the only. party then Mpaligned. . Though there were 
no unionists, ‘there wére-republicans,, and the Morning Posts of that 
day said,that they had ‘fired it The Morning Heralds, on’ the con- 
trary, swore it was the Dutch; and other zealous journals protested it 
was nobody. but. the French.’ The best reason, however, given at last, was, 
that it was‘a direful punishment for the sin of gluttony,’ because the fire 
began at Pudding-lane-and ended at Pie-corner.. This last was a sug- 
esatien moreover considered to be quite borne out by the looks and by 
consciences of the aldermen of the city. - Now really there is some- 
thing on this score almost as guilty-like-in the appearance of many 
members of the Lords’ House, although the Marquis of Sligo had been 
remoyed, beforehand. We leave the matter however, as it is, undecided, 
The flames ‘certainly burst forth as ferociously, and blazed as fast and 
furiously, as though ‘‘ sin and fire” had been burning together. 
One word in conclusion. The loss from this calamity is stated at 
three hundred thousand pounds in the matter of buildings alone. The 
actual loss of private property is also great. But do the losses terminate 
here? ‘We fear not.. We observe an ominous advertisement in the 
ay stating that'many papers have been lost from the Augmentation 
fice, Are not fines and recoveries deposited there? How many of 
thése are missing? How many estates may be in consequence unsettled 2 
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Tue past month has. been unusually eventful, and demands a larger 
¢ than we. usually bestow upon this department of the Magazine, 
ne catastrophe claims the greater share of our attention, hut, notwith- 
standing: its paramount importance, we prefer taking it in its chronolo- 
peal order ; because we. are anxious to delay, to the last, our details, in 
pes to be able, ;before. we go to press, to afford our readers some satis- 


factory account of its origin. bd Re, 





Tue Sez oy Bristox.—The. country has experienced .a very severe 
loss in;the; death .of ;the, exemplary Dr. Gray, Lord Bishop-of Bristol, a 
sites ‘Universally esteemed, not only for, great talent, but, for, a zeal and 
LU to the established church, of which he was so sone pillar, 

‘80, brighit an ornament, His Lordship, was. the son of Mx; Gray, 
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the eminent jeweller in Sackville-street, and owed his elevation in the 
church to his own abilities. | ") 
His Lordship has been succeeded in his bishopric by Dr, Allen, the 
rector of Battersea, and of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, who is also a pre. 
bendary of Westminster. Dr. Allen resigns the livings, but retains the 
stall, the revenue of the see being wholly inadequate to the maintenance. 
of the dignity, Dr. Allen isy we believe, a clergyman of considerable 
learning, and of sound orthodox principles. The immediate cause of his 
promotion is his having been tutor to Lord Althorp, who, on ‘the 
whole, does his talents, as an instructor, considerable credit, We are 
able to add, from authority, that Father Spencer, Lord Althorp’s 
brother, who is seventeen years younger than his Lordship, and has 
embraced the errors of popery, was not under Dr. Allen’s tuition, 





Recent Deratcations.—Great consternation and confusion were oc- 
casioned in the city in the early part of the month, not only by the failure 
and disappearance of Mr. Bentley, a partner in an extensive silk-ware- 
house, but by the allegation of forgery made against the fugitive, and 
the consequent stoppage of the house ; this was followed by the declara- 
tion of insolvency on the part of Messrs. Gomersal, the bill-brokers, and 
that again by several other bankruptcies of firms connected intimately or 
remotely with the original delinquency. Mr. Bentley has not been 
apprehended, although he has been traced to Holland, it appearing te 
those most interested, that the affairs of the concern would be rather 
embarrassed than benefited by his capture, But this, however, was not 
the worst,—Mr. Richard Mee Raikes, the eminent merchant and 
governor of the Bank, has been declared a bankrupt also, | He disqua- 
lified from the chair and went to France, and the effect this event pro- 
duced can scarcely be described. It turns out, however, that Mr. Raikes 
never, in a single instance, availed himself of his power or privilege as 
governor, for the purpose of relieving any private pressure, and that he 
was not in debt to that institution one shilling. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of creditors, very few persons attended, but several debts were proved. 

It is stated that the total amount for which the bankrupt’s estate is 
liable is upwards of 90,000/., to meet which the assets are said to be about 
21,0002. ; but from the imperfect mannerin which his books have been kept, 
it is impossible to ascertain what sums will be claimed from parties abroad, 
to whom Mr. Raikes acted as agent. The assets are composed of the 
12,0007. Bank stock, his qualification for governor, which is in fact worth 
only 8920/. sterling; but it is supposed book-debts, to the amount of 
1000/., the furniture, library, and stock of wine in Harley-street, will 
make up the difference. 

The Bank-stock was, on the interference of the directors, not abso- 
lutely sold, but transferred into the hands of trustees, by whom the pro 
ceeds will be handed to the official assignees, for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. Some difficulties are said to have arisen with respect to some 
trust property, which must be arranged before Mr. Raikes will’ be ‘able 
to meet his creditors. Mr. Raikes is at Calais, in constant correspondence 
with his confidential clerk. The’ failure appears to have been ‘im 0° 
degree whatever anticipated by his lady or his nearest eontexions. “''"’ 


: ’ 
; 





Unmarry Dirrerences.—Since our last, the feud which first broke 
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at Lord. Grey's unfortunate dinner at Edinburgh, betyen, tbe Lord 
. The 


or and Lord Durham, has most considerably ine . 
noble Lords hold no measured language with regard to each other,-Lord 
Eoeaghem stoutly contending for caution,and moderation in ie parruik 

, and Lord Durham expressing his conviction that, nobody can 
go,too fast.or too far in so glorious.a crusade, The public have heard for 
a long time of two paris in the cabinet. The principal advantage 
derivable from “the fall out” between the two Lords is the knowledge 
which we gain of “ who and who are together,” (as Sir James Graham 
said when he so honourably quitted the government,) for, upon the 
memorable occasion in question, Mr. Edward Ellice and Sir J. é Hob- 
house segROMNY supported Lord Durham’s ultra-declarations and 

neiples. 

While this difference is going on, Mr. O’Connell, having been unable 
tocoax or frighten Lord Duncannon into disposing of the Irish law 
offices according to his suggestion or dictation, has denounced the 
noble Viscount and sworn allegiance to Lord Durham. Mr. O’Connell, 
who was perfectly aware of Lord Duncannon’s favourable opinion with 
regard to giving him the Irish Attorney-Generalship when his Lordship 
was out of the Cabinet, fancied that he would be equally anxious to 
attend to his wishes now that he is in it. Mr. O’Connell reckoned 
without his host, and, therefore, finding himself neglected and con- 
temned, his anger is proportionally great, more especially as in one of 
his early letters to Lord Duncannon, since his accession to office, he 
not only “ butters” him with praise, but goes the length of painting 
out to. him how he may induce him (the Agitator) to soothe Ireland. 

This is a sort of compensation to Lord Durham—he has lost the 
friendship of Lord Brougham and gained that of Mr, O’Connell. We 
cannot compliment him upon the exchange. 


. An Apr Aprointment.—We last month mentioned the accession, to 
the new office of Comptroller of the Exchequer, of the venerable Sir 
John Newport, Bart., and Privy Councillor, who, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, has been appointed to the head of this most important 
department, in order to the suppression of sundry sinecures and other 
places, all of which are to be worked by the one efficient principal. The 
present age is distinguished not only by the precocity of talent, but by 
its durability ; and considering that Sir John Newport is appointed at a 
salary of 2000/. a-year, to do the duties of another gentleman who was 
promised the office, while. that other gentleman receives a pension of 
1400/. a-year, as compensation for the abolition of his office, the duties 
of which merge in the new comptrollorship, we are quite sure the 
country ought to rejoice exceedingly at the valuable acquisition the 
minister has made, by placing the Right Honourable Baronet at the 
of one of the most venerable establishments in the government, 


‘Muxpsr or Mr. Soutucare.—There is something so revolting and 
usting to Englishmen in the crime of assassination, that it always gives 

us the deepest sorrow to be obliged to record an instance of the revolting 
crime. . A victim, however, to this cold-blooded depravity is to be added 
to the too long list of them who have so perished,--Mr. Southgate, the 
recently-appointed (from. London) Surveyor of the Customs at Liyerpool. 
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the whole "of Thursday | Beet ee i ete  stite of bhital Wed 
dition; he” rose ' on ‘the’ Cuistom-hotive 
where Mr. Southgate vite Bert * The fellow’ walked’ 
to him, and drawin pistol ‘from ‘his’ } ket, she! bite ha the 










near the region of the ‘Weste on the left sid ee yp uttered a 
lod ‘scream, and fell'to thé ground: Like his ‘proto , Bellinghia 
the miscreant moved not, but acknowledged’ ahiah murderer, can 





declared that he did not repent it, at the same eu ween ing to! awal 

low’ péison, Which he had*in‘a bottle suspended by a tape from his heck, 

** Tam an injured’man,” said he; “ Mr. Southgate reported me to Mr! 

Ross, ‘ahd ‘took 20/: a-year ftom me’ and ‘my children. ’'I was deters 
mined to take my revenge, and I am not sorry T hive taken it.”’''|He 
Bedame violent however, when the police proceedéd“to search ‘him, and’ 
discovered’ the yial just referred’ to. ‘Mr. Southgate lingered till Sut 
day, after the ball had been'extracted, when he died.’ The assassin did 
not manifest the slightest regret or remorse when he heard of the too 
successful issue of his villainy. 





. Tat Bremincuam Festiva. There has beans one of the most nape? 
did music-meetings ever held,at Birmingham during the past month; upon 
which occasion the new music-hall'was opened. The performances were 
chiefly of ‘sacred music, which ‘excited the afger and anithadvetsion of 

| the ‘puritanical party in’ the town; the value atid” sincerity of which 
were pretty distinctly tested by the fact, that a sélection of sacred music 
had, within a vety few days previous, ‘beén petformed at’ ‘one’ of the 
meeting-houses, wholly distonnected ‘with’ divine ‘service;'“at ‘which 
money was taken for the bene 9 of the singers. The ‘charities, to the 
use of which the proceeds of this great meeting have been appropriated, 
have received very large amounts from the profits: ~The concerts were 
of the first’ sider the’ hall appears to be admirably suitéd to its put- 
pose, and the company, which was beyond calculation numerous, sepa 
rated highly delighted with the success of an undertaking in which good 
taste, good feeling, personal gratification, and the fulfilment of benevo- 
lent intentions were so happily and virtuously blended. 


Tuk [xpies, West anp East.—The intelligence from the West Indies 
18 more favourable than was expected. The insurrections in most, 
if not ‘all, of the colonies have been suppressed, and although 
strong Coercive measures’ have been necessarily resorted to, there seems 
a hope that, for a time at least, the blacks may be induced to understand 
that they are to work sometimes ;' but’ it’ requires‘ something more than 
lectutes or proclamations to separate in their minds freedom from idle 
ness. With regard to East Indian ‘affairs, it appears that the new cH 
tem of a free trade ‘in tea does not turnout so well ‘as was anticipa 
The first sale took place about the middle'df the’ month; and at rect 
all the teas which ‘Were fit for use, sold’ from ‘sixpetice to a'sh Ming pet 
pound dearer than‘the teas sold’ atthe’ sales; dnd eid dy worse 
than that, a large ‘consignment ‘of What! is ‘uti ‘to be’ the afticle 
most likely to be introduced into’ the country under the new regulations; 













by. the several: present, and the. brok 
d it for, sale, not to be tea at-a lide vt 
ere declaration of the c judges, re, 
ana ose wit wi and the acannon ers 
ingdom have been thrown into a sta pst 

senna il ity. At s eccond eile on the 24th, the 
was re-acted, 2 the same events recurred. 
the Court, of rs, a division has taken place upon the appoint- 
sentit’ the Right Honouile Charles Grant to the’ Governor-General- 
ship, | 40, the Court..by the, Board of Control, of which, odd 
enough, the ight Honourable Charles Grant is President. The divi- 
sion, was, for ntment, 4; against it, 20. Ministers, however, 
pressed the point, but the the Court was inflexible ; and a hint of another 
méividual’s being named was received by it ‘with @ similar want of 
complacency, Since this, Sir George Shee, the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, has been appointed ” Ambasador at Berlin, and 
Lord Minto is recalled. It has-been currently reported. that he is to be 
offered to the monarchs of Leadenhall, but ‘ape all their 

may be med, since news has arrived peta Lord William Bonu 
on merely desired a recall on account of ill health, has recove 
his convalescence induces a stay in ediftea Board of Control and the 
Court.of Directors will be saved some ty in what appears rather a 


» Mysreasous Disaprrapance.——A most singular circumstance has oc- 
qurred— Lord. Glenlyon. three. months ago left London, since which period 
he.has not been, heard Fa Tt bas been considered necessary to state this 
- advertisement, in the. newepapess,  offeri a reward to any per- 
a furnish his Lordship's solicitors with any information upon 

His Lordship is brother and ‘heir grenteptive to the Duke 

a Abel dw Maer ajor-General in the army. He married a sister of 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, by whom he has seven chil- 
dren... At present the affair is full of mystery, and the uneasiness of 
i iit his Lordship’s rélations and friends is better imagined than 
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A Pranet-benioge Heroiwe.—It will scarcely be believed in these da 
of intellectual refinement, and when the schoolmaster is to be found in 
meg ge and corner, that an intelligent, pretty, and well-mannered girl, 

Mather, the daughter of a highly respectable ‘tradesman in 
well, should be so completely duped by a fortune-teller, as to give her 
periodically sums of money, clothes, and other articles, in order to fill 
the planet” —just five shill would fill the aye py she wanted 
Sight and sixpence more to fill the planet—then ten shillings— then 
Miss Mather’s’ siik stockings were wanted to fill the planet—then a 
ruffled shirt of pine m pepe s, and so it went on day after day, till the opi 
ae ve planet to be like that of the invalid “ gui vien 

iss Mather having consulted a female friend, gi 

speared wees competent to find out a sweetheart without. inquiri 
of, a, star or a sibyl, very prudently advised her to be made a foo 
of-ne longer, but. to tell: PP which she did; and the next morn- 
ing» when. the planet wanted a gp nie petticoat and. a velvet bonnet for 
















































































breakfast, out came the policeman and: apprehended the oonjurer, who, 
with all her. intimacy with the hungry ‘monster, Was. not sufficiently 
favoured with prescience as to find,out that she “was wanted,’ She was 
tried last week at the Old Bailey, and having, been convicted, was sn, 
tenced to seven years’ transportation——Miss Mather. having promised 
the judge, that she never would again be. induced. to, try to fatten.9 
star at her papa’s expense. "9 vitws 





Sorrows or THE Swenrs.—There cannot well be a more glaring iny 
stance of the absurd fushion of legislating about trifles, than that of the 
parliamentary prohibition of the cry of ‘‘ sweep,” by those whose tradeis 
that of sweeping. So, however, it.is; the collective wisdom of ,the 
country has decreed thatthe sweepers must be dumb and utter not. the 
sound, which we have been from childhood accustomed to hear reyer- 
berating through the streets. 

Oh, now, they never mention it, 
The ery is never heard, 
Their lips are now forbid to squeak 
The once familiar word, 
Nothing can. be more ridiculous... As for silencing the sweeps, which 
it is said was done for a joke, and, for a bet of a member of Brooke's 
who laid a wager that he would get any clause he chose into any bill in 
the present House of Commons,—it may be remedied without the sacri; 
fice of a Whig sixpence ; and we. trust it will be done for the benefit 
of the class of persons for whose particular benefit the bill was brought 
in and passed, , 





Tue Lare Conriacration.—It now becomes our duty to put upon 
record one of the most tremendous calamities—taken in the various senses 
of the word—that has befallen this country from the earliest days of its 
existence; and one which we apprehend will lose none of its terrors by 
the eventual result of the investigation which has been instituted as to its 
cause and origin, 

It appears that, upon the final conclusion of the arrangements for the 
Exchequer department under the new regulations, there were left in the 
offices a considerable number. of tallies—pieces of notched lath, by 
which, under the old system, the Exchequer accounts were kept. These 
it was thought necessary to destroy, in order to clear the room in which 
they were kept, for the purpose of converting it into a new bankrupt 
court, and an order was given to the proper officer to cause them to be 
burnt; which officer, in consequence of such order, gave directions # 
the proper persons under him to cause this burning to take place im 
the open yard near the river. It seems, however, that some subordinate 
interfered, and those directions were not complied with, and that instead 


of being destroyed in the open air, they were carried, to the House of 


Lords, and burnt in the furnace or stoyes by which, when Parliament 
is sitting, the flues for warming the building are heated. 

At half-past six 9’clock on .Thursday evening (16th Oct.), the fire 
broke out in the House of Lords,.under the box, appropriated. to the 
Usher of the Black Rod, near the bar, and. which was.immediately over 
the flue... It eqreed with, the most tremendous. and unconquerable 
rapidity, and in less than half an hour the whole building was in flames, 
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which burst through the roof and’ windows with the utmost violence ; 

; seven the fire had completely gutted the interior of the 
ilding, with the exception of the Parliament Office, and the roof fell 
inwith @ tremendous crash, At this time, the wind blowing strong from 
the-south-west, and driving the fire towards the House of Common 
that! building in a few minutes presented one of the most magnificent an 
awful spectacles imaginable, In less than three-quarters of an hour from 
this period the roof of the house fell in, and in falling produced a_ noise 
like the firing of heavy guns, which caused an alarm to be raised that 
large quantities of Een powies were taking fire, It now became the 

ral opinion that the destruction of Westminster Hall was inevi- 
table. ‘The light from the Speaker’s house, which had also caught 
fire, glared through the windows; and by its light might be seen the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill, steadily yet actively directing the efforts 
of a party of the Guards in ripping off parts of the Speaker’s burning 
roof, which communicated with the Hall. Here also, we are told, the 
exertions of Mr. Westmacott, the eminent sculptor, were of the greatest 
use in preserving this splendid monument of ancient architecture. 

At nine o’clock the three battalions of Guards were on the spot; they 
were shortly followed by the Blues, and nothing could exceed the zeal 
and energy of the soldiers in endeavouring to save the most valuable 
articles from the devastating element: several of the men, headed by, 
Lord Augustus Fitzclarence (the clergyman) and Col. Angelo, were in 
the turret of the House of Commons when, by the falling in of an 
intermediate passage, the party were cut off, the fire raging above and 
below them ; a cry was raised for ladders, which were speedily lifted. to 
the window, which was found too small to admit of the egress of the 
adventurers, when Col. Angelo broke out the frame-work of the window, 
by which his hand was wounded ; the effort succeeded, and the party 
descended in safety, Lord Augustus, however, waiting until all the rest 
as gone down, being himself the last man to set his foot upon the 

er. ; : 

At ten o’clock the crowd was immense, and the difficulty of remoying 
papers and records, which were placed by order of Lord Melbourne in 
carts, waggons, coaches, and cabriolets, proportionably great. These car- 
rages, as filled, were driven to the new State Paper Office, in Duke-street, 
under escorts of soldiers, and their contents deposited in that building, 
By eleven the whole of the exterior walls of the House of Lords had fallen, 
and the library of the House of Commons was completely consumed. 
By half-past twelve the Painted Chamber and the Long Gallery were 
down; and all the private apartments, drawing-rooms, library, dining- 
rooms, ante-rooms, and bed-chambers on the southern part of the 
Speaker’s house were destroyed. All efforts were then directed to the 
Or a of Westminster Hall, which became greatly endangered 

the falling in of the walls of the House of Commons between the 
passage from Palace-yard and the south window of that venerable struc- 
ture; the laudable efforts of the firemen were devoted to bringing the 
engines to bear upon the immense burning and smoking mass of ruins 
which were piled up in this small intervening space. , 

» Meanwile, the flames having destroyed the House of Commons, driven 
with fearful impetuosity along the passages just mentioned, caught the 
committee-rooms which form the interior of the Grecian stone building 
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opposite St. Margaret’s Church, which were speedily reduced to ashes’ 
and thence.the fire continued-its course into. the Court of Pocderan 
which has experienced considerable injury, ‘The other courts sustained 
little damage, except that which their furniture suffered in removal tp 
the opposite side of the street. : 

At this period the scene in the interior court of the Speaker's house, 
a quadrangle surrounded by those beautiful Cloisters, which have'been sg 
long an object of admiration, was beyond description terrific ; the bright 
pillar of fire rising from the ruins of the House. of Commons ‘at-, 
great height—the flames pouring out of the Gothic’ windows) of the 
nee Bs the south side, which contained Mr. Charles Manuers ‘Sut. 
ton’s bed-room and other apartments—the curling smoke. rolling over 
the roof of the Hall on the western side—and the fearful approach of 
the destructive element along the eastern and western. galleries afforded 
a spectacle of the most striking character. = 

In the Speaker’s garden the appearance of things was melancholy; 
by half-past ‘one,’ all that had been beautiful and important, associated 
in the mind either with the ancient institutions of the country or with 
social recollections of scenes of the present day, was levelled to the 
ground. The house of Mr. mth utterly destroyed, presented nothing 
but a mere shell. The valuable and splendid library of the House of 
Commons exhibited but two bare walls, while, scattered over the drenched 
and saturated ground, lay piled in heaps the costly furniture: of the 
Speaker’s house, saved from the ravages of one element to be nearly 
destroyed by another. 

It was not until daylight returned that an ‘accurate estimate could be 
made of the precise extent of the damageto those who knew the localities. 
It is only necessary to give the following brief detail as published in’ the 
London Gazette of Saturday the 18th, 1834, 

“The House of Peers, robing rooms, committee-rooms in the west 
front, and the rooms of the resident officers, as far.as the octagon tower 
at the south end, totally destroyed. The Painted Chamber, totally:de+ 
stroyed; the north end of the royal gallery abutting on: the Painted 
Chamber, destroyed as far as the first compartment of columns.: ‘The 
library and adjoiming rooms, as well as the parliament. offices, and the 
offices of the Lord Great Chamberlain, together with the committee- 
rooms and the housekeeper’s apartments in this part of the building, 
are saved, , 

“The House of Commons, its libraries, committee-rooms, housekeeper's 
rooms, are totally destroyed, except committee-rooms 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
which are repairable. ‘The official residence of Mr. Ley, clerk of the 
House, totally destroyed. In the Speaker’s house, all ‘the rooms from 
the oriel window on the south side of ‘the House of Commons are dé 
stroyed. The state dining-rooms under the House of Comimons miuch 
damaged ; the levee-rooms, together with: the public galleries and* part 
of the cloisters, very much damaged. | DT a 

“The courts of law will require some restoration; but Westmmater 
Hall has received no injury. ‘The furnitare,’ fixtures, ‘and fittings “of 
both Houses of Parliament, with the committee-rooms belonging 'theretoy 
with few exceptions, are destroyed. The furniture atithe Speaker's is 
great part destroyed, and the furniture’ and fittings of the’ law counts 
have sustained considerable damage.” w Tin tuft o5a bhvow's 
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»@n: Friday, as might naturally be expected, vast crowds assembled to 
view the smouldering ruins, upon which the engines continued to play ; 
Ste which M Wright, the acting iis dogeer sf the Honse of 
fore whi rs. Wright, the acti sper of t ouse 
Lords, was examined; and the facts elicited her evidence had 
the effect a inculpating - $rex in suberdinate: of the <a 
of Works. In consequence of what transpired, another meeting 
cabinet ministers was held on Saturday'soon after the Lord Chancellor 
arrived from Brighton, and further examinations having been gone into, 
privy council was ordered for Monday, to which summonses were sent 
toxeveral members not usually called to the board. | 

On Saturday their Majesties visited the ruins, and were received by 
the Speaker, to whom the King and { were pleased to express their 
et for the losses sustained by the right honourable gentleman. 

On Monday the Council met, and having sworn all persons con- 
cerned im the business to secrecy, proceeded with the examinations of 
Gertain individuals, a report of which was published the next day in all 
the-mewspapers. These examinations have elicited facts full of the 
deepest interest, and although in all probability they..may not have 
finally terminated - before we go to press, it is absolutely necessary that we 
thould trace their progress to the latest possible period. 

‘Before we commence our abstract of the examinations, it may be 
ecessary to remark, that a variety of circumstances had concurred to 
induce a very large proportion of well-informed ‘persons to believe that 
the fire was the work of an incendiary ; and this before the facts became 
public which the examinations drew forth. In the first place, the fire 
broke out at an hour when the workmen had retired, and the attendants 
of the House, whose duty it was.to go their rounds to.see that all was 
safe, would, -it was known, be at tea.’ In the second place, the fire broke 
dut at a.time when the river was at its lowest ebb,.so that no assistance 
of water could be procured for hours. In the third place, the fire broke 
oubon an evening when the wind was. blowing harder than it had yet 
done diing the autumn, and from the south-west: from which quarter 
alone it would have had the effect of carrying the flames from the place 
where they burst out in the direction of the House of Commons, West- 
minster Hall, the Speaker's house, and the Courts of Law and Equity. 

circumstances, combined with sundry expressions which were 
heard amongst the mob, gave, we say, to a considerable number of 
Persons, the impression that it was not an accidental fire, 

‘Before. the Council on Monday, the first person examined was a 
Mr. Whibley, Clerk of the Works, who stated: that he had authorized 
aman of the name of Cross to burn the wooden tallies of the old Court 
of Exchequer in the stoves used for heating the flues of the House of 
Lords. Orders having been issued by Mr. Milne, the Commissioner of 
Woods:and Forests, that they should be. burnt in the open air, . he 
could not have apprehended any danger therefrom. 
‘Mrs. Wright, the acting hi per, stated that, during the day,beeom- 
ing alarmed : at the unusual heat of the geen See Seenenias nee 
onetnne five degrees higher they ever hi able to raise it 
m@ unkimited use of coals), she rei three different messages to Cross, 
who;in reply,isaid she need not be alarmed, was no danger, and 
he would sec that all was right. Ye 
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Cross was next examined, who said he merely obeyed the orders’ of 
Mr. Whibley, and had no apprehension of danger.’ The Lort Chi. 
eellor questioned Cross as to his former course of life ;’ which, althd 
at that time considered by some of the Privy Councillors irrelevatit, ‘tay, 
from the turn the affair has taken, be highly important.’ “He persistéd 
in his declaration that he never feared any danger. a 

Reynolds, the fire-lighter, deposed that he went to Cross three 
and told him he was acting incautiously, as the flues would ‘not bear 
heat ; adding, “ You are going it too rapid, they will never bear ‘sitd 
heat.” Cross replied, ‘‘ He knew what he was about.” ‘Reynolds stil] 
recommended him to put less into the stove at a time. Reynolds’s son 
corroborated this statement; and, besides being present when he 
cautioned Cross, he (the son) was the person sent three times from Mr, 
Wright to beg him to be careful, as she was getting very much alarmed, 

On recalling Cross, it appeared that he bad’ quitted the Council Office, 

essengers were despatched after him, and upon re-examination he 
denied that Reynolds ever had cautioned him, or that Mrs. Wright had 
sent more than once. 

With these examinations closed the proceedings of the first day. 

The proceedings of Tuesday were marked by a circumstance which 
produced a most powerful effect upon the public. After Mrs. Wright 
and some witnesses whose evidence went to corroborate her statement as 
to the unusual heat in the House of Lords on the Thursday, had been 
concluded, and Cross and Reynolds had been re-examined, Mr. Cooper, 
the partner of Mr. Hall, (who together have the superintendence of the 
stoves and flues in the House of Lords,) and after Mr. Hall had given 
evidence to the effect that nothing but gross negléct could have caused 
the accident, Mr. Cooper, we say, presented himself for ‘examination, 
and stated that he was at Dudley on Thursday night when the fire 
occurred, and that he heard it publicly stated, in the travellers’ room 
at the Buck Inn in that town, that the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons were burnt to the ground. This he deposed to hearing at ten o’ clock 
of the night'on which the fire broke out at sever, at a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles from the spot where it occurred. Mr. ea ie! 
stated that he could not be mistaken in the day, because he had t 
evening arrived in Dudley from London, and returned to town by the 
Shrewsbury coach, which took him up in Bilston on Friday at noon. 

The vast importance of this statement was evident, and _accord- 
ingly the Lord Chancellor directed that the guard of the coach in ques 
tion should be sent for. Accordingly, on Wednesday he was examined, 
and, upon seeing Mr. Cooper, immediately recognized him to be the 
gentleman who got upon the coach at Bilston on Friday at noon. 

Mr. Cooper’s statement being thus corroborated, it was considere 
right to send to some of the most respectable persons of Dudley for 
information on the subject: which, considering the Attorney-General 
was once their representative, could of course be ensily obtained. 

We had entered into this topic at some length, but in consequence 
the publication of a letter in the Times of the 28th, we are induced t 
postpone, until next month, any further comments on the inquiry st 
pending before the Privy Council. . aa 

The great energy, gallantry, ‘and poe displayed by the mmilié 
tary and the police during the fearful night, were most conspicuous & 
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laudable, antl we are glad. to see that his Majesty has, with” his: usual 
it and consideration, desired his approbation to “be conveyed to 
troops who were on duty. _We suppose it.is not usual, or perhaps 
Soir pet be according to eltquette, to acknowledge, in a similar ‘man 
ner, the services of the police force, otherwise we are quite sure that 
ey de as much praise as their gallant co ions. 
j Melbourne was. early on the spot, and actively directing the 
femoyal of valuable papers and documents. . Lord:,Hill directed the 
operation of the troops with a coolness of temper and decision, which 
a the true quality of heroism. Lord Duncannon, who was in Ire- 
land, was praised, for his wonderful activity ; and Sir John Hobhouse, 
who. was present, is also praised. Lord, Munster, with his brother, 
already, mentioned, took a prominent part wherever exertion and.exam- 
were required ; and Mr. Hume himself, much as he has advocated the 
ilding of a new House of Commons, did all he could to save the old one, 
We regret to hear that the Speaker’s loss, not being insured, is very 
gerious. Ay house has been provided for the right honourable gentleman b 
Government, as a temporary residence until his official house is restored, 
which as we understand the Painted Chamber is to be immediately 
rebuilt as a House of Lords, it will speedily be, and, of course, in that 
ease, the House of Commons will also be raised upon the foundation of 
St. Stephen’s chapel. 


Tar Eart or Densy.—The Earl of Derby is dead. His Lordship 
was born on the 12th September, 1752, and succeeded, on the death of 
his grandfather, Edward, 11th Earl, 24th February, 1776. Married, 
first, June 23; 1774, Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, only daughter of James, 
6th Duke of Hamilton, by whom he had issue Lord Stanley, the present 
Earl, Lady Charlotte Hornby,\ who is dead, and Lady Elizabeth Cole. 
The first Countess died 14th of March, 1797, and his Lordship married, 
secondly, on the 1st of May, in the same year, ‘Miss Farren, the cele- 
brated actress, by whom.(who died 23rd April, 1829) his Lordship had 
four daughters, one of whom, Mary Margaret, Countess of Wilton, only 
survives. 

Lord Stanley, the father of Mr. Stanley, the late Secretary of State 
(now Lord Stanley), was the oldest heir-apparent to the peerage, having 
entered his sixtieth year-before he came to the title and estate, 








Bits or News.—Captain Ross, of the North Pole, is married to a 
Young lady of the.name of Jones, aged nineteen. In endurance’ of 
cold, the Captain. beats most men, yet he has melted himself, and 

ough a more eminent bear-killer than his namesake in Bishopégate- 
street, exceeds that illustrious wig-maker in the art of prmfec <8 
its. Glover has attempted to act Paul Pry for her benefit; the melan- 
oly degradation failed of its effect, and the house was empty. - We 
should have thought that a common knowledge of the feelings of human 
Nature would have induced the lady to believe, that the exhibition of her 
dressed @ la Liston, was not calculated either to attract or please. 
Glover is one of our very best actresses, and we very much regret 

at anything should have induced her so to expose herself: it is grati- 
to know that she was ashamed of what she had done—broke down 
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in the middle of her folly, and apologized-to the benches—andienes 
there was none. 


Diy Same Oa, Srl y libtirian at Cailton-house,ande pera 


yc ae OTe > by his ore ee hee 
is vacant.—Mr. about to marry I 
the } sy wetrind prodeated to kenitighast Sor tHe yu ae 


a : to the house ¢ "Tumby, th 
‘the da arrival, and just ifr he cn 
Km he ws husbands was a sseetiatlad aha, hala arge of 
Company, of which he was clerk. Mr. Feargus Ooms’ 


the character of lover tempore, appeared at 
Str Police Shes oe ncle Lumby’s friend ant ' adviser,—his aid, how- 
ever, was ineffectual; Lumby was committed for‘ trial, and’ Feargis 


O'Connor, we bound over, not to keep the peace, but to 
Mrs. Nesbitt. ator ve Billaber 


Sir Shee is appointed minister at Berlin, in the room of ‘Lord 
Minto ; and Lord Fordwich, the son of Lord Cowper, and the 
friend of Lord Palmerston, succeeds Sir George as Under-Secretary of 
State to the latter nobleman. Lord Fordwich, is, we believe, in the 
Blues, and is member for Canterbury, his seat for which he vacates 
consequence of his appointment.—Mori, it is said, succeeds Spagnoletti 
at the Opera House, if the Opera House opens. The trustees of Mr. 
Chambers have advertised it as “ to be let.” M. Laporte has remion- 
strated and protested against this proceeding, and Law again threatens 
to supersede Harmony in the Haymarket.—Taghioni is married.—Count 
Rossi (Madame Sontag’s husband) will not permit his wife to sing even 
in private, if he can help it.—There have been riots at Tewkesbury about 
the poor-laws.—Don Carlos is. in good, spirits, but wants money.— his 
bon is in a state of ferment, The young, queen is to be married to the 
Duke of Leuchtenburg, which has, given great, uneasiness to France.— 
Louis Phi is in it health —The | king of Naples refuses to make 
the quadruple treaty quintuple.—Ruiots and disturbances prevalent in. 
America. In one place they burn convents, in others pull down 
houses; they meet the society of our anti-slavery missionanes, and 
preach "rebellion against the tyranny of their fellow-citizen the Presi- 
dent ; they have got Mr. nowles to.act, and Miss: Phillips 
has got the measles.—In Ireland fires, murders, and robberies much a3 
usual, Lord Wellesley as well as can be. expected, and Mr. Littleton 


State Secretary. All the new law appointments as they should be, and 
the Conservative soniatg toing eaten! aan " 


In London nothing but emptiness and dullness.—An amateur music- 
meeting advertised at Exeter Hall, where all the singers and players 
announced are professional band and chorusers, ‘and exceed seyen hun-, 
dred: this will clear the streets, and leave the operatives in the concert 
in a considerable majority above the auditors —Parliament. : 
@ la Tom Thumb. Lord Brougham great as Chancellor.—The, court: 












going to Brighton for the season, and gecmacrtss sacar 
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qvernin t Br Veer Teaaenree ab + 
Ste seeperete Like thin; Mu: Jabquenoat wa 


was & naturalist—like him. he travelled in the 
e he wet ieete orth under the puspices of the French Government 
chm, he hsp — Wo t a of ths of Fe spa let 
pr rend mixed with science, and personal feelings wi 
, He went: outwith the recommendation bt only io 
‘and.other learned and-eminent persons in his-own count 3: Bok 
letters: from the Asiatic Society in England. ! Every attention, we 
py, to; find,, was paid. by our countrymen, | and é facility for 
ng information was afforded to.,this, foreigner; and veg 
y jealousies which formerly existed in our possessions abroad, dike 
those of ‘the Spaniards and Portuguese in South America, have Ue ppily 
fort aad, we no longer shut out strangers, even prying French- 
p, lest they. should see more than we wish) to have known of our'eolé- 
, he good consequences of this. change. are obvious., Not only does 
lable and intelligent traveller speak highly jand gratefully .of, the 
‘Kindness which he received from all, Bat the Meee don which he 


d-against the British Government abroad have been removed. 
orale are valuable, beeause they are those of a pref who went 








out, riot only without feelings in‘our favour, but with prejudices agains 
te we retractions ate not siidden and-suspicious, but the gradual and 
uctant vat manner grerna mind, slowly but etaptualty con~ 


ay i een chery nvcrtled to Calcutta. From. henoe he 
bs. hes arttire for HS e he joutney. ,He travelled, th h Benares, 
Agra and Pelli: ass the ridges of the Himalaya Moun 
frond the sources-of the dees oO thdse of the Indus—crossed the river 
the: Panjab; where Absantioy the Great fought with Porus; and made 
oe those Mesopotamian ceuntaes ving g between the erat at bi 
S f the Inds, of of whieh.Jittle has been known till very a eri 
ala onian invasion ;.and from thence returned by-Poonah 
our years ’ wandering about the sources of mighty rivers,and 
ardor tier mountains in which they take their rise. , Unfortunately’! 
‘for‘some time at Tanna, in the vicinity of Bombay, and. in)that., 
iclimate was seizéd with the co eiplaint of the yi Sl Under, 
= aboutred fora month in great suffering, and at length be sun 
er 


ityin-the prime.of life and vigour of constitution, ‘on mth 7th ¢ of | 


Ne vat the early age of 3}. 


seriptions picturesque, his details graphic, his sentiments ,amiab , and his 
gt We are sorry, however, to observe some dark 






of hivfrmer notions, and had it pleased Providence that he had lived \. 
tolamore nature age, et wo would have disappeared altogether... Were.we.. 
dispised to: fixie qny minor fault with the book, ft is'the form ubder which 
appears. Letters of journeys, published just as they are written, have 
bee for some time disused by publishers, as formal and inconvenient. In 
present instance the latter is remarkably the case. There are no con- 


heading the Letters, and no index directing to the oats contained 
VOL. XLII. NO, CLXVII, 


e Letters, which contain,.an. account of; his wanderings, are full not 
of information, but amusement...His incidents are -striking; +his de)’ 


loom on; this excellence. ..He had been #’philoso- 

stasiest and certain speculations about the soul are en-“ 
ar in his ural science, which: leave a tinge of materialism and even ’ 
behind them. . It seems, as if it was the faint,and almost,worn out 
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in them, so that the work is a chaos. The Irctity, Predera 
sity for such things, should have added hens tothe i ish edition, if he 
had not found them in the French. The book is em by two-en- 
gravings—one a map, which, we think, fairly represents the lineaments 
of the countries through which the author passed—the other a portrait, 
which we hope does not fairly represent the lineaments of his own fate. If 
such a thing be prefixed to a work, it should be ma Al a d 
sot be Bh étasing enrigntinte of enuine ond these titheste ; nr 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By the Author of Eugene Aram... 


Mr. Bulwer's productions remind us of a legend we once heard—where 
a ant, digging in his garden, discovered first a treasure of silver, and 
all his neighbours exclaimed—* How wonderful—but let him dig and dig 
again; he can expect no such fortune a second time.” ‘The peasant per- 
severed in his labours, and in a little more time found and displayed a 
quantity of gold, “Oh! oh!” quoth the gossips, “this man has extraor- 

inary good luck, but if he is wise, he will rest content with what he has 
discovered, and seek no more for treasure; what can a man's heart desire 
beyond silver and gold?’’ But the truly wise husbandman heeded not the 
chatterers, but laboured incessantly,—and behold the rich reward he exhi- 
bited to the view of the astonished multitude—a diamond, which dazzled 
the beholders. Such has been the result of Mr. Bulwer’s labours in his 
intellectual garden—* Pelham,”’—to which he added many, but of the 
same school, under various modifications—* Eugene Aram,” of a higher 
class of art, remarkable for its singleness of purpose, and the Satanic, yet 
gentle-mannered grandeur of its hero. 

Last, and greatest, is the work now upon our table. So full of the 
highest poetic feeling—so dilated, yet so minute—the production of a man 
whose imagination could people kingdoms, and whose wisdom could teach 
them not only how to govern, but how to submit—whose eloquence is 
attested by the throbbing brow and quiekened pulse of his readers—and 
whose tenderness falls like oil upon the troubled waters, and quellis tumul- 
tuous grief into the deep, but silent sobbings of the heart. It would be as 
contrary to our practice as unjust, to attempt to sketch the outline of this 
extraordinary romance, which all who have not read will read. We are 
only ealled upon to give an opinion, and we were so dazzled with the first 
reading, that we re-perused its every page, before we felt sufficiently cool 
to state, in measured and proper phrase, what we really thought. 

Nothing can exceed the beautiful arrangement of the whole. Sallust 
and Clodius would have wearied by their puppyism, but for their constantly 
associating with Glaucus, whose manners and refinements are but the 
type of his elegant mind; and yet they would all have glared too much 
upon the eye, but for the dark shadow of the Egyptian Arbaces, who 
stands aloft and alone in the world of modern fiction, like the poisonous 
upas—magnificent in destruction. Then, again, how beautiful is the eon- 
trast between the Nazareen Olinthus and the High Priest of Isis—how 
exquisitely are the doctrines of Christianity drawn into comparison with 
the idolatry of the times! And who else could conceive aught so passionate, 
so natural, and yet so pure, as the blind Nydia—the sweet Thessalian, who 
sings, and sighe, and fascinates pee | ima the volumes like a strain of 
music poured from an enchanted shell 

When we heard the startling title Mr. Bulwer bestowed uport this 
literary star of the greater magnitude, we were fully prepared for the powe 
he would throw into his imaginative scenes; but we anticipated so rhuch 
difficulty in bringing characters and incidents of real life into actiom— 
oF ape ing Pompeii—in creating interest, and calling forth our feeling’, 8s 
well as our admiration, that we were almost led to say, with those hs 
censured the peasant’s industry, “ This man should be ‘content with what 
he has already achieved:” this doubting has rendered his triumph the 
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amore eomplete--we haye little to do but praise, pane we the 
oy Sty volumes somewhat too idaetie wish hy more 
instead of a reflection; but when we closed: the book, thought 
-»ewhat we had read, we felt how much we had acquired, and re-opened it, 
_ davorder that the reflection should sink more deeply into our hearts. : 


oaplendid materials, We wish him all success; he 
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ever 


We hear that Mr. Rodwell is about to arrange an opera from these 
and industry, but it is an unde that might make Rossini tremble; 
besides, who can he get to sing, or feel the ¢ rs? Philips would 
lookand if we know anything of his intellectual powers— under- 
stand, the part of Arbaces ; but where is there a on the English 


“stage who could look or play the exquisite and noble Glaucus? Notwith- 


‘standing Mr. Braham’s everlasting powers, we hold him hors de combat in 
new music, and Sinclair we have not heard since his return, 

Mrs. Wood might be taught the part of Ione; but who could give both 
voice and Sapling to the exquisite Nydia? Those left upon our » who 
could sing, could neither look nor act it; and wice versa. It is in Italian, 
and. only Italian, opera, that justice could be done to “ The Last Days of 
Pompeii.” Arbaces, Tamburini; Diomed, Lablache ; Glaucus, Rubini ; Ione, 
Sontag, or Garcia; Nydia, the exquisite Malibran: if she would a little 
tame her spirits, how beautiful she would look in the part! and how well 
would her voice harmonize with the character! The great Maestros of 
Italy should look to it ; and, with scenery such as the Opera-house only 
an give, we should have an entertainment worthy its origin. 


The Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. By William 
Roberts, Esq. 4 vols. 


In one respect we are unfortunate. Weekly publications get the start of 
monthly ones in reviews, and literary intelligence of all kinds ; but let it be 
remembered, that their opinions are frequently crude and undigested, from 
the haste with which it is necessary to send them forth. : 

The ‘ Life and Correspondence of Hannah More,’ is one which gives 
ample scope for reflection—and calls for much more than a hurried notice: 
it is a record of times so long past, that we look upon it as matter of 
history, and wonder how it was that we once held converse with a lady 
who “ had seen these men.” 

When Hannah More was young, female talent was like a beacon set upon 
@ hill—there were but few whom the world considered “ marvellous ”"— 
consequently there was a great deal of attention paid them ; and they were 
more courted, more flattered, more noticed, than they either are, or, we 
should hope, desire to be, in the present day, They were then held up, not 
as examples of what female intellect was, but of what it might become; 
amg the compliments they received were paid to the woman, not to 

e sex. : 5 

Nous avons changé tout ¢ela—there are but few “ wonderful women” now 
a-days—about as many, perhaps, as there are “ wonderful men.” But know- 
ledge is more generally diffused, and people are the better able to judge 
for themselves between the real and the counterfeit. This, however, was 
& test that Mrs. Hannah More would not have shrunk from. Both 
her acquirements and habits of reflection were of a deep and phi 
nature; and her latter productions were as remarkable for solid thinki 


48 for classic purity of expression. With all our admiration of her men 


powers, we must confess that her correspondence has interested and amused 
us more than anything we ever read from her pen. Much that she did 
had an air of forced morality—a rigidity of virtue about it—which would 
lead to the belief that she- nourished in her bosom few of the warmer af- 

‘Her dictates were more like those of a Roman matron, than a 


Christign woman... But we ought, to recollect, that such stiffness of exe 
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was the of the times, and that her models were those of the 
pression he taste that Bigleou arty 


| rel od ' 

Her letters show her real self, in its natural character—earnest, thin 
ing, playful, affectionate, and full of the warmest enthusiasm. Her mi) 
ration for Johnson—her friendship for Garrick——her corre ence with 
Langhorne, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Carter, Garrick, Horace Walpole, and a 
host of others, called forth all her brilliancy ; while, as her days passed on, 
and she became more decidedly religious, her letters to and from Porteus, 
Newton, and him whom she calls “ young” Wilberforce, must. interest 
all who study the various shades of human character, or trace the méans 
which are used to bring about events. It is also useful to observe how, 
with a love of admiration, and a perfect relish for wit’ and amusement, 
Hannah More withdrew herself gradually from what she considered wrong, 
and pursued her way with a steadiness and self-denial that must command 
respect. Nothing could be more brilliant or more decided than her suc- 
cess: her society was sought after, and courted by the highest and the 
most renowned ; yet, when once convinced that it was wrong to indulge in 
the pleasures of the world, she withdrew from them firmly and for ever. 
However we may, and do, differ from her on this subject, we cannot but 
bear testimony to her heroism and noble decision of character. | 

There are some letters in the second and third volume from Sir William 
Pepys, which are the most em iy we have read for many years ; and 
others which are interesting only because of those by whom they were 
written. This must be the case in every compilation of the kind; and we 
would offer our congratulations to the editor on having so completely 
excluded much that might be considered tedious or unentertaining. It 
required no small 9) ge of judgment to select from the immense mass of 
correspondence which was placed in Mr. Roberts's hands, 

Mrs. More was, of course, of the old high Tory school, and her politics 
exercised a erful influence over her precepts and opinions. Her ve- 
neration for Pitt is unbounded; and it is amusing, in the first volume, 
to hear her say, “ Unluckily for my principles, I met Fox canvassing the 
other day; and he looked so sensible and’ agreeable, that if I had not 
turned my eyes another way, I believe it would have been all over with 
me.” Those, after all, were glorious days, when such men bent their ener- 

ries to the conduct of porte affairs; and showed, by their firmness, their 
Beliet that what they did was done in exceeding honesty of purpose, 

We have seldom felt more real regret that the quantity of books which 
crowd our table, and the peculiar nature of this department of our Maga- 
zine, preclude the possibility of our giving any extracts from a work so 
replete with interest to all classes of readers. We can therefore only 
earnestly recommend it, feeling, as we do, that no library should be, without 
the volumes. 


Lays and Legends of various Nations. By W. J. Thoms. Nos. VI. 
and VII. 


Tue excursive flights of research to which the design of this work has 
excited its indefatigable author have carried him into the regions of Tar- 
tary—which have furnished the sixth fasciculus of stories—while Germany, 
the very heart-home of legendary lore, has contributed the. seventh. He who 
devours at one reading these two numbers of the series will be struck (if 
he can find a moment for comparison) with the very great diversity of 
character that exists between them. The tales of Tartary,, wild, rude, 
incoherent, and somewhat puerile, reflect significantly enough the ed 
and nature of the Penple from whom they emanate; and so do likewise t 
German stories, which show, on the contrary, a consistency of structure, @ 
power of selection and arrangement, and occasionally a,sentiment of 
poetry that is in accordance with the known habits of the national mind. 

ven the miost fantastic of the German stories are under some regulation 
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nett less, curidtis as monsters; and, if they belong to no 
is, may be looked at as “sui generis,” Of the erman stories, 
re have appeared three numbers during the progress of this publication, 
hese have been gathered into a separate volume, and form a real tre 
popular anecdote and fancy—a highly interesting collection of, th 
¥ ficta voluptatis causf.” 


Four Lectures on the Liturgy delivered in the Parish Church of Luton, 
», Bedfordshire.. By the Rev. E.S. Appleyard, A. M., Caius College, 
|» Cambridge. ft 


_Tuosx who object to a pre-componad form of devotion seem to forget 
that it, was that which Revelation has always recognized, and the earliest 
Christian Church adopted. What was the Song of Moses, after the: de- 
struction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, but a composed formula? The 
solemn rite when the adultress was detected, when a murder was. com- 
itted -by an unknown person, and sundry other similar passages to be 
found in Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are proofs that such for- 
mule, on religious occasions, were the constant usage of the ancient 
Jewish Church—to say nothing of the whole book of Psalms. The Author 
of Christianity inculcates it himself, by actually composing a form of 
prayer for his disciples, well knowing how inefficient and improper the 
vague petitions of men would be, who are so ignorant that they neither 
know what is for the honour of God to grant, or, for their own good, to 
receive. The usage was adopted by the Chrstians who immediately ;suc- 
ceeded, the apostles. Justin Martyr, about..a century after the death of 
Christ, mentioned a pre-composed form of prayer then in the Church—St. 
il, Bishop of Jerusalem, wrote an exposition of it; and St. Jerome, in 
the 4th century, speaks of forms of prayer and worship, as being the prac- 
tice of all congregations from time immemorial, Several liturgies were in 
consequence composed for the various churches, some of which are handed 
down to us, and still go by the names of persons or places. 

The Liturgy of our Church was drawn up in the reign of Edward VI, by 
Cranmer and Ridley, and it adopted what was best in all those that went 
before. We have, therefore, a prayer of St. Gregory, from the Latin; a 
prayer of St. Chrysostom, from the Greek ; and other services from other 
churches. It was subsequently altered, parts omitted and added, as 
seemed best conducive to its perfection; till, on the Restoration, it was 
finally fixed, and subject to no further change. 

_ It is one of those things, in fact, which ought not to change for light or 
inefficient reasons. It is connected with the deepest feelings and most 
awful considerations of our nature, which should not be disturbed but for 
the most cogent cause. Still it is a mere human composition, and,Jike 
others, is, and ought to be, liable to the same revision which it has already 
undergone, and which the advance of the human mind, and the yarieties of 
human language will force it still to undergo. The objections made to it 
are—it is too prolix, for it is made up of three separate services combined 
in one. It abounds with repetitions, which the Scriptures call “ vain ;” so 
they ‘are condemned by the highest authority.. The language, in some 
places, is too incorrect, and in some too coarse, for the improved edu- 
cation of the present day: we cannot endure, even on our stage, the 
jmptoprieties and indelicacies of the age in which the phraseolpey, our 
Liturgy was composed ; it is, and ought to be, still less tolerable in o 
tches. Finally oat are admitted into it which do not acco with 
the tolerant ‘and charitable feclings which the members of our “hureh 
is 





‘chetish: among them is the Creed of St. Athanasius, w 
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condemned by some of the most learned and exemplary bishops and digni+ 
eee ho Bebeboles Les produced. me a. has 
- But while we thus briefly and with pain touch upon its few imperfés. 
tions, which are likely soon to undergo a revision, we feel much more ph 
sure in pointing out its beauties, which are such as were never. 

or, perhaps, equalled, by any other human composition. It is 

to conceive more ardour, more humility, more benevolence, than the 

ral spirit of our Liturgy embraces. It takes within its expanded 

“all sorts and conditions of men,” the “ afflicted or distressed in mi 
body, or estate ;” for the confined, it asks strength—for the perplexed, 
aid—for the fallen, that they may rise again ; in whatever shape or form 
want, peril, or Pr pe may come—its prayers go forth to meet them: in 
the very spirit of Jacob, it seems to say to all, “ Ye shall not go unless J 
bless you.” Our Liturgy abounds with passages which, though we are apt 
to overlook them, evince the admirable tact, if we may so say, of its ear 
compilers; and that they were men highly susceptible of delicate beauti 
in their selections, which less cultivated minds would have overlooked. 
Our service commences with detached verses, which the inattentive would 
suppose were taken from the Seripture at random, and without much 
reason for choice; but each of them has its appropriate application, which 
is well pointed out by our author. When a congregation enters the house 
of God, and prepares for devotion, it is to be ices that they are 
affected with various degrees and feelings of their sinful state: they are met 
by the following passages :— 

“Is any treading, hopeless of forgiveness, the blind path of destruction, he is 
arrested by the promise to ‘the wicked man turning ran from his wickedness,’ 
Is any laid prostrate by deep distress of mind, he is told, ‘a broken and a contrite 
heart God will not despise.’ Is any labouring under the effects of bodily or mental 
suffering increased by sin, he is referred to the lost son, ‘I will arise, and go to my 
Father. Are any deferring the time of acting right, and cheating their souls by 
delay, the monitory words are appealed to, ‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
athand,’ Does any tender to the Almighty a mere outward act of devotion, he is 
told ‘ to rend his heart, and not his garments.’ Do any, like the Pharisee of old, 
think themselves faultless, and rely on their own righteousness, their error is cor- 
rected by the solemn words, ‘ If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.’ ” 


We would recommend this little book to the attention of our readers. 
The Lectures were composed for the humbler classes, but the upper may 
find instruction from its pious, unpresuming spirit, Our excellent Esta- 
blished Church, and everything connected with it, are assailed on every 
side. We are no enemies to the salutary and safe reforms by which it may 
be improved ; but we are the decided and uncompromising adversaries of 
those who would'do more. While the flippant foreigner complains of the 
gloom of our Sundays, and the Ain sneers at them, the following brief 
picture of the effects of our Church, and its Liturgy, on our people, must 
come home to the heart of every man:—* Through the length and breadth 
of our land, at nearly the same moment, the Sabbath-bell imvites all te 
tread the courts of the Lord’s house. Thither bend their way the young 
and the old, the rich and the poor. The same hour beholds them kneeling 
—the same form bears their petition to the Throne of Grace.” 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe. Vol. 8. Containing 
Posthumous Tales. 


Twelve hitherto unpublished Tales, by this great poet, are so manty feasts, 
not only to his admirers, but to the admirers of nature. There is a 
of reverence and respect attached to the memory of this admirable man | 
ought to be encouraged—it is the involuntary tribute which we, of 
busy world, pay to the unostentatious virtues of successful, but 
merit, and independent of any helps to our admiration. 
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- The concluding volume of Mr. Crabbe's works contains sufficient within 
ééif to Gothmand attention, and to interest our imagination. In a Detter 
his sor FF ee ete rt found amongst 
ors continues— | 
« The works of authors departed are generally received with some favour, partly tI 
ide Hes aid aogusintaanes, and in part bende there can be no more of hima, 
There is much truth in this ; and yet when we had read, and read—then 
closed the book, and felt that we could learn no more wisdom from that 
in, our heart felt sad, as though we had lost a friend, and we fancied greater 
in the , perhaps, than we should have otherwise discovered. 
The Tales are of nearly equa! merit as to composition; but if they are not 
so polished as some of his former poems, they are stronger, and excel in 
fervour and interest. 


_ Sketches by Mrs. Segourney. Revised and re-printed from the 
American edition, 

We are well ree whenever we meet with an American publication, © 
not for the gratification of detecting and exposing its faults, but of feeling 
and displaying its merits. Whatever the Trollopes and Quarterlies may 
say, we thmk that Jonathan is, and deserves to be, as much esteemed as 

| brother John, for every valuable endowment which the latter prizes 
so highly, and we rejoice that it should be so. We are not offe to 
hear that our brothers, speaking the same language, professing the same 
religion, having the same civil institutions, and descended from the same 
fathers, should become the rivals of ourselves in the estimation of foreign 
edunitries. We have abandoned the odious, and we had almost said impious 
opinion, that any people “ are our natural enemies.’ The inveterate and 
hereditary feelings of hostility which kept us at eternal war with our next 
neighbours in Europe, have been succ by those of amity arid - 

ill, and it is therefore time to give up every petty jealousy that made us 
look with an evil eye on our relations; we should henceforth only recollect 
that every advance they make in art, science, and literature is reflected 
back in lustre on ourselves ; for notwithstanding the oceans which divide 
us in our present localities, all its waters cannot wash out the never-to-be- 
obliterated marks of a common origin, which proclaim, and ever will pro- 
claim, that “ we are one.” 

Among the ladies who have distinguished themselves in literature among 
our relatives, there are two whose writings are in high esteem, Miss Leslie 
and Mrs, Segourney, and of very different characters. The former has thé 
light and sketching pencil of our Miss Edgeworth, or Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
illustrating native characteristics with a free but amiable portraiture, in 
tales and incidents, and diffusing over the whole so benevolent a feeling, 
that we love the characters they represent with all their little feelings, 
Mrs, Segourney, on the contrary, resembles our Mrs, Hemans ; her pictures 
are of a more grave and serious cast of colouring. She has ees distin- 
guished herself in America by the publication of a volume of poetry, 
“Lays from the West,’ and some prose works, and we have now her 
“ Sketches” before us. 

They consist of five tales—The Father, The Legend of Oxford, The 
Family Portraits, Oriana, The Interpreter, and the Patriarch ; the scenes 
of which are laid in her native country, and the descriptions and events 
taken from American life and manners. The Legend of Oxford is founded 
on a very curious incident. Oxford in America was a colony, established by 
some French Huguenots, who took refuge in New England on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, where they were kindly received by their fellow: 
sufferers, the Puritans, who had taken refuge there from England half a 
Ral The nascent being at that time otf the frontiérs 

le to constant attacks from the I , the tales of whose barba- 






























sion, when they were attacked, and just about to be extermmated by ther. 

remorseless enemies, sudilenly a form rushed from a forest om the left of 

their seemed of more than mortal height, and Tis 

robes were girt about his loins with a blood-red cimeture. On his 
of ; - 


} 


from the hands of their enemies. Of the fact, attested by a number of 

itnesses, there was no a ee seater ce eter it, and 
it of superhuman agency. ree of the regicide Judges, on the 
restoration of Charles II., had sought refuge in the woods of America. 
One of them, Col. Dixwell, had taken up his abode im a cave, concealed nm 
a wood near Oxford. He had with him the sash, sword, and helmet whieh 
served in Cromwell's wars, and having easily supplied hmmself with a 
me torch, rushed out of his concealment, and was the vision that saved 
the colonists from the Indians. 

Of the style of our fair authoress, we would add a word im a friend) 
spirit. We think it is too ambitious and dilated, and wants that simplicity 
and conciseness that would confer wpon her curious and amusing: tales a 
much greater interest. We would recommend to her the study of her 

, Washington Irving, whose chaste but elegant diction has so 
recommended his writings to the English public. 


The Life of Prince Talleyrand. Accompanied by a Portrait. 

There is nothing that more marks the difference which the march of mind 
has created between us and our ancestors, than the sense and show of de- 
cency which covers all our publications. Formerly it was the practice, as 
Lucian says, to call a fig a fig, and a boat a boat ; and no art or disguise 
was used, either in matter or m manner, to veil indecency. Hence it s 
that the novels even of Fielding and Smollett contain such grossness. The 
ladies of fifty years ago read, and without compunction acknowledged they 
read, books abounding with the coarsest passages, and “ Tom Jones’”’ and 
s ine Pickle’ were found on the table of every lady’s boudoir. 

Wedo not know if morality has been much improved, and our women 
have really a higher sense and more rigid practice of what is right than 
their mothers, but certainly the semblance of it is much greater. Works 
whieh formerly amused, and were openly read, are now banished, with @ 
feeling of r propriety, from every respectable library, and those only 
admitted which are not only polished by taste, but chastened by decorum. 

In this state of feeling we are surprised to see the work before us mpru- 
dently pushed upon the English public. It is true that a propensity for 

still exists among us, and an appetite for its details ; but not, we 
hope, in the form in which it is here presented. When restrained by deco- 
rum, and seasoned by wit, we confess it still attracts, and its moral ugliness 
is concealed in the garb of propriety—but here is a gross and naked defor 
mity— 
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om) 


Monstrum a vitiis nalla virtute redemptum. 
We will defile our with one extract, that the author may be judged 
of by the best possible standard—his own sentiments :-— = 
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onr notions, when one is bent om pursuing a career ef gupuc- 
qiom, 2¢ a right to begin earty ; and it is most commonly wth YOUNG PROPER af the 
wenker sex that the beginnings are easier and mere secure. Here ene may learn the 
<< “Vistas gracias: cyrnticager “retin emer 
De 
‘Js there 2 father or mother to be found inEaghad who pit. admit into 
theur house this paathedeghee The public are 
vin Liaieatencls oped the poss ae a = 
m to 
the infamous keeper to [aiudign enbhenak eS this sink of 
impunity. Tcto in tn, fone of entge eatin thin book. Will the Association 
yes a geyser SEE 
Jacob Faithful. 


“What am exceedingly amusing book Captain Maryatt has drawn out of 
Sedioar Shaman’: and hese adenvohiy he has sueceeded in making barges 
sutwhérsien—things that we look: upam daily. without intesest--fall of 
life and amusement! His sketches im prose are something hke Czabbe's 
sketehes in poetry—rough, racy, and natural. SRR tt eer 
young ladies and gentlemen dressed “ country-fashion,” yet showing their . 
origin (like the beautiful print ot Cottage Industry) by finishing their tasks 
atthe wrong end. Jacob's gradations of Old Tom, Young Tom, and 
Tommy, are inimitable. His shooting Putney Bridge, and his adventures 
at Brent ford—his poaching on Wimbledon-common, and his juvenile flirt- 
ations with Mary, nare graphic and admirable pictures—scenes that Wilkie 
might have painted,—we mean before he left painting Nature, to show how 
stately and grand people look when they sit for their portraits. 

By the way, we cannot forgive Master Faithful for promoting the union 
between Tom the Second and that same Mary. A man of Captain Maryatt’s 
experience and observation should have known that a jilt is imeurable, 
that nothing ean be done for one so affected—nothing ; his old friend 
Tom deserved a better fate. There are occasional coarsenesses in the ex- 
a. which, if Captain Maryatt intended his work to be read by ladies, 

ought to have avoided. We know that canvass cannot be sewn by cam- 
bme thread; but there is no necessity for using such canvass on all occa- 
sious—it is a waste of strength. 










THE ANNUALS, 

Tuesz agreeable toys of literature are again before us, and, as usual, they 
are weleome to our table. We must once more complain that they are not 
kept back until the year is nearer its close. As Christmas presents they 
were originally designed ; but our readers need not be told that, however 
— it may be to anticipate Spring, it is otherwise with respect to Winter. 

Annuals are now in full bloom before the chrysanthemums: this is, 
at least, injudicious, but arises, we believe, from a foolish spirit of rivairy 
—& desire on the part of A. B. to secure ne pt Peed tae te 
pared to ask for it. We are glad to find that all our old 
again to greet us—that none have quitted the field; cael ‘waved ‘led 
pleased to find that their numbers are not increasing. We have opportu- 
uties of knowing that they are by no means profitable speculations ; that, 
taken altogether, the sale is barely equal to the expenditure ; and that, 
nee mre he any new candidate is =i kely to succeed further than to 

weaken, ore ene cassstalivacs abvuany tu pumetiowepencealilie 
suffrage —We are first bound to notice the 


Forget-me-N ot, 
the parent of the tribe, The late Mr. Ackermann lived to see the exotic 
among us. His work is, as it has always been, af yery conse 
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derable merit; The embellishments, if not of first-rate excellence as 
of art, do eredit to the taste of the selector. Among the best in the v 
for 1835 are the E ion of Mr. Wood; “* Now or Never,” by J, 
‘Milan Cathedral, t; and My Aunt Lucy, by Wyatt. ° is al 
a print from one of Lawrence's beautiful pictures; but it is sadly ruing 
by an engraver from whom we should have expected better things, _ 
literary contents of the volume are decidedly good. The op poem: 
rere ne pen ; but it is easy to trace it to the hand of a mast 
A very story is that by Miss Isabel Hill, entitled the “ Vi 
cutter,” written to illustrate a drawing by Chisholm ; a tale, also, 
Charles Gore, is of very high merit; and among the other contri 
are many of rare value and interest. They have been, for the most 
supplied by William and Mary Howitt, (it is always profitable to meet 
them,) T. K. Hervey, Mr. Inglis, Mr. Chorley, and our friend of gone-by 
days—the “ Old Sailor.” The public patronage has sustained twelve or 
thirteen volumes of the “ Forget-me Not.’ It has merited, and continues 
to merit, the support it has received ; and if it “ live a thousand years” 
with continued credit, the world wil! not have occasion to complain that it 
has endured too long. 
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Friendship’s Offering. 


It is with sincere regret we learn that the excellent and accomplished 
editor of “ Friendship’s Offering "’ is about to leave England, and erect his 
dwelling in the interior of Africa. Mr. Pringle will take with him the 
warmest wishes and most sincere regards of all who are either of his per 
sonal acquaintance or who know him through his writings. A more ami- 
able and estimable man is not to be found among us. e presume, there- 
fore, that “ Friendship’s Offering’ for 1835 will be the last under his 
management; and, if there were no other motive, the volume should have 
the best recommendation we could give it. But it may fairly depend for 
success on its own merits. Ag with the plates of the “ Forget-me-Not,” 
there are few of a high order of art; but they are all interesting; the 
prints from Mr. Parris's pictures are perhaps the best. This artist hasa 
fine idea of female loveliness. The landscapes by Barrett and Purser are 
very attractive; and there is a sweet print of a “ Farmer's Family,” from 
a drawing by Wright. The “ Group of Children,” by Chalon, is, we con- 
fess, not to our taste. The papa and mamma may have done well to pre- 
serve the likenesses of such “ little blessings ;"’ but they are far from being 
the most bewitching specimens of humankind ; and we cannot congratulate 
the publishers on having assisted to multiply impressions of them. ‘“ The 
Two Kates” is a nicely-engraved print from a picture by Miss Fann 
Corbaux, a young lady of high talent. The oe contents of the 
have been always good—better, on the whole, than any other of the 
Annuals. Mr. Pringle is a man of fine taste as well as of high talent, and 
he has skilfully made his selections: there is not, indeed, in the volume @ 
single contribution below mediocrity ; but there are many far above it. The 
aid of Barry Cornwall and others sustain its poetical character ; while in 
prose we have the productions of Miss Mitford, Mr. St. John, the Author 
of “ Trackleborough Hall,” Mr. Inglis, &c. &e. The book is a good book 
and keeps the station it has long held in public favour. 


The Drawing-room Scrap-Book. Edited by L. E. L. 


This is certainly the most brilliant season of the beautiful and valuable 
volume before us. The embellishments are more varied and more interest- 
ing; some pleasing music is introduced ; and we never remember to have 
read more delicious poetry from the pen of the accomplished lady who has 
performed the difficult task of illustrating no less than thirty-six different 
engravings, as opposite as can well be imagined in character and desiga— 
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from Castle,’ “ His late Ma- 
: ‘be British Residency at 
and yet the sweet minstrel has this most trouble- 
breath of poetry over them all—peopled the cities with her own 
closed the volume with a highly-wrought legend of fairy- 

@ story in Mr. Thom’'s amusing tales of the a 
ere is one poem in the work te which we would direet our 
especial attention as being more sublime, more full of the richness 
| ret dn antything we have read for a very long timie. The poem 
js afi ion of the frontispiece—the portico of an Hindoo temple. 
Miss’ Landon commences with a retrospect of time and history, and conti- 

s, in a thoughtful and sublime strain, to comment upon the warm and 


glowing East, 
an “ The birth-place of the Sun,” 
upon its palaces and their ruins. 
e inference drawn in the concluding stanzas is magnificent, and ex- 
with a vigour and harmony that we have never seen surpassed. 
“ Fall, fall ye mighty temples to thé ground. 
Not in your sculptured rise 
Is the real exercise 7 
Of human nature’s highest power found, 
** *Tis in the ef hope, the daily toil, 
’Tis in the gifted line, 
_. Ineaeh far thought divine, 
That brings down heaven to light our common soil. 
“ *Tis in the great, the lovely, and the true, 
*Tis in the generous thought 
Of all that man has wrought, 
Of all that yet remains for man to do.” 


The Landscape Annual. 


Mr. Jennings has this year been fortunate in obtaining the aid of David 
Roberts—an artist of the highest talents, who is at all times happy in his 
treatment of the subjects he copies from nature, and yet usually introduces 
into his pictures some peculiar episode which adds greatly to their interest. 

he most romantic aad n of a most romantic country—Spain—has sup- 

the materials for this year's “ Landscape Annual.” The prints have 
well engraved ; and, as a whole, the volume is perhaps the most use- 
fuland agreeable of the series. The most remarkable of the embellish- 
ments are those which represent the far-famed Alhambra ; but among the 
wild grandeur of rock and forest the artist has also sought and found many 
Tich acquisitions to his store. Among the collection are several wood-cuts of 
considerable merif. There are doubtless some who will even prefer them 
to the more ambitious illustrations of the work. Mr. Roberts has succeeded 
m conveying to us a just and accurate idea of the peculiarities of the coun- 
tty; and we thank him for a very rare treat. To Mr. Roscoe, for the 
t-press, we are also much indebted ; failure was impossible when the 
matervel was so abundant ; but he has selected from the immense mass 
before him the more attractive legends and the more striking descriptions. 
His task has been performed with judgment and ability, and the book 
continues to deserve the extensive patronage it has hitherto met. 


Heath’s Picturesque Annual, Scot and Scotland. By Leitch Ritchie. 


To say that, in the illustrations of this volume, Mr. Cattermole has sur- 
sed himself, is saying but little to express our pleasure and astonishment. 
tere is a power, a spirit, and a variety in their composition and intellect, 
that we were unprepared for. The artist has made a “ giant stride ;” and, 
iM most instances, the subjects have been felicitously rendered. 
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The plate of “ Neulpath Castle,” engraved, 
give the delicacy of form to the reeftearry, uy -rymelie po 
whieh we so much admired in thedrawing. “I 
agreat degree of interest from the unav reduetion 
focess the-eapiotag prone ws Wie ther ¢ 
, in 2 no more an 
white horse. If we are fastidious in these matters, Mr. 


himself. We have so long oe —— 
any ch tocommon fare. ‘Leiteh Ritel ie has 
ground. He has followed The Scot over his own lands t 
—he has been with him at Craignethan Castle-——he 
mysteries of Glendeargh,—and blown the trumpet at Sti 
though there is nothing to extol exceedingly; is 

induces a disadvantageous comparison between “ the Mighty 
the unaffected “ Biographer of his Moors and Mountains ;” it 
parison that never suggests itself. We were pleased with the matiee, 
ek ee pee oes ition directed Mr. ie m 
abours to ascertain everything likely to interest those who associate so 
many happy hours and so many kindly feelings with the labours and the 
memory 0 tt. 

No edition of Seott’s works can be considered perfect that has not this 
beautiful book as an addendum to its volumes. 


The Amulet. 


This Annual, the tenth volume of which is before us, has pursued a sue- 
cessful career. But, with us, circumstances prevent its having the recom 
mendation to public favour it has so largely and liberally received at the 
hands of others. 
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The Juvenile Forget Me Not. 


This work, of which seven volumes have now been published, is addressed 
exclusively to children, and it is but just to say that the editor has aceom- 
plished the object she has had in view. With the assistance of many writers, 
who have long laboured to instruct the young, she has pre a work 
full of amusement and information, but im whieh the latter is so blended 
with the former that nothing appears likely to produce alarm at the dread 
of “a lesson.” Knowledge is conveyed in so agreeable a form, that it. will 
be sought as a relaxation rather than a task—the surest way of conveying 
it so as to render it really impressive. 


The Comic Offering. 
Miss Sheridan this year drives her wag-on (the pun is. the lady's). with 
considerable skill, and, we doubt not, with considerable profit. or 


four hundred pages of fun are, we confess, rather too much for us ; but her 
load is seldom heavy, and there are many who will enjoy her th albeit 
their name is “ Legion.” Her own contributions are among the best, but 
she has obtained very efficient aid ; and her volume will amply recompemse 
perusal now that wintry weather is about to introduce blue-devils, who 
must be destroyed at any cost. Several of the graphics—lithographie— 
are of rare merit; a Mr. Kelly shines pre-eminent in this department, .. ,. 


We have thus noticed all the Annuals that have yet made their appea® 
ance: but the three best are to come—“ Turner's Annual Tour,“ 
Book of Beauty,’ and the “ Keepsake.” Good tidings have 
them. Report speaks of them as admirably beyond. their : 
that, in particular, the one edited by the accomplished Countess of: 
sington is of rare excellence. 
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Sermons of the most eminent British Divines, 
by the Rev. T. S. Hughes. 

‘fetter to Lord Meibourne, on the State of 
Edveation in England, by the Rev. N. 53. 


E 


The First Part of a quarterly publication, to 
contain a Series of 143 Plates of Roman Coins 
and Medals, comprising all the important 
varieties of the Consular or Family Series, 
and thease of the Empire. 

Will Watch, by the Author of “ Cavendish,” 
sia a forward state. 

The third volume of Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
ta’s History of the British Colonies, com- 
ising the whole of our possessions in North 

with Maps, Official Documents, and 
Statistical Tables, is in an advanced 
stateat press, and will speedily appear. 

‘Atlew work on America, called the United 
fates and Canada in 1832, 3, and 4, by C. D. 


eee, Esq., is in the press. 
Pilgrims of Walsingham, a Novel, by 


Miss Strickland, is nearly ready. 

Atew edition of the Works of Milton, in 
monthly parts, with Life and copious origival 
aad collated Notes, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
and historical and imaginative Illustrations by 
1M. W. Turner, is announced. 

Mr. H. D. Inglis announces A Journey 
‘troughout Ireland in the Spring, Summer, 
tad Autumn of 1834. 

Colenel Murray’s Sketches of Scottish 
Scenery, the publication of which has been so 
long delayed, are nearly completed, in a double 
sumber, to form one volume. 

The first volume of Mr. Marray’s Variorum 
Edition of Bosweil’s Life of Jobnson, printed 
wsiformly with the Life and Works of Byron 
aad of Crabbe, and embellished with engrav- 
ings by the Findens, after drawings taken on 
thespet by Stanfield, will be published at the 
ommencement of the new year. 


“io MST OF NEW Books. 
Recdllections of the Eighteenth Century, 

French of the Marchioness de Ciequy. 
z ve Bln 


A View of the present State of the Scilly 
Islands, with an Appendix corrected to 1933, 
by the Rev. G. Woodley. Svo. Ss, 

Tilney Hall, by Thomas Hood. 3 vols. pest 
Svo. Li. lls. 6d. 

Nuts to Crack, by the author of “ Facetiz 
——— I2mo. 7s. 

Domestic Library; or Ad- 
viser. l8mo. 7s. 6d ae 

The Musical Gem for 1835. 4to. l5s. 

The Wife’s Book ; oz the Marriage Present, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Anne Grey, edited by the author of “ Granby.”* 
3 vols. post 8vo. LM. Lis.6d 
gg nee Tales, by W. B. Maastoon,. Mena. 


The Keepsake for 1835. 2is. 

Catalogue of MSS. in the British Museum, 
Ege Vol. I, “ Arundel MSS.” Folio. 
li. Ss. 

Letters from India describing a Journey ia 
the British Dominions during 1828, 9, 30, and 
3I, from the French of Victor Jacquemont. 2 
vols. 24s. 

Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXI. “ Young,” Vel. 
Il. 5s. 

Milner’s Life and Times of the Rev. Isaac 
Watts, D.D. S8vo. l6s 

Porget-Me-Not, 1835. 19s. 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1835. s. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1835. 12s. 

Comic Offering, 1825. 12s." 

Griffin’s Observations on the Spinal Cord. 
Svo. 8s. 

Treatise on Comparative Physiology, from 
the German of Tiedemann by Gully and Lane. 
Svo. 12s. 

The Amulet, 1835. 12s. 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, by Mrs. Hall, 1835, 
Ss. 

Oriental Annual, 1335. 21s. 

A New Translation of the Holy Bible, from 
the original Hebrew, by J. Bellamy. 4to. lés. 

Account of the Island of Puerto Rico, by 
Colonel Flinter. Svo. 9s. 

Last Days of Pompeii, by the Author of 
* Pelham,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. I/. lls. Gd. 

Tombleson’s Views on the Thames and 
Medway. 4to. 25s. 

Russell’s History of the Charch in Scotland. 
l2mo. 65. 

Octavia Elphinstone, a Manx Story. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 2ls. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1835. 21s. 

A Companion to the AUas; or, a Series of 
Geographicai Tabies, by B. Miller, A.M. 9, 

Belgium and Hollaad, by P.L.Gordos, 2 
vols. L2mo. 15s. 

Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 vols.’ 94s. 

Bennett’s Wanderings in New South Wales. 
8 vols. Sve. 2s. 

Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale Fisherman, 
Svols. 15s. 

Landscape Annual for 1835. 21s. 

Lectures in Defence of the Church of Eng. 
land, by the Rev. S.J. Allen. Svo. 10s, 
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FINE ARTS,, ;- | tp 
SUFFOLE-STREET WINTER EXHIBITION. ry 

Tux winter exhibition of the Society of British fttite is op 
public, Our readers are, we presume, aware that it consists ches 
works of deceased painters, lent by collectors. The pee pl 
are the Earl of Egremont, R. Vernon, Esq., Lady Bernard,, N 
J. Wadmore, Esq., Lord Carnarvon, J. Rolls, Esq., and S. Cartwright, 
The works of the Italian and Dutch masters are numerous, to | 
taste, the principal attractions are those of the English school; of 
there are many of rare value and surpassing excellence. Reynolds, 
borough, Opie, Fuseli, Harlowe, Barry, Bonnington, and Stothard,—from 
the works of these glorious masters an interesting selection has been made, 
The living painters have also largely contributed. ‘The walls are hung with 
fine specimens of Thomson, Turner, Beecher Mulready, Jones, Tilton 
Fraser, Pyne, Roberts, J. Wilson, Creswick, ayer, &e. : 

Those who desire to see the old and the modern painters mingled will 
enjoy a rich treat by visiting this exhibition. We cannot class it, in 
interest, among those that are to gladden us in spring; but it presents 
much to admire, and very much to improve, at a time when sights are few 
in the metropolis. It will amply repay all who visit it, either to obtain 
amusement or to derive knowledge—to see what has been done in past 
times, and is doing in the present. 








THE DRAMA. 


Ws present an apology this month instead of an article, We shall re- 
medy the omission in our next Number, by a detailed account of the = 
ceedings of the theatrical session, Hitherto, in point of fact, there has 
been little done of interest, though the bills and the curtains have been 
drawn up as usual. Mr. Denvil promises something which he may or may 
not redeem. Mr. Serle has produced a very elegant little drama. Madame 
Vestris has made her promises, and as usual has redeemed them with a 
very charming grace. Mr. Yates has been as supernatural as usual, and 
Mrs. Yates as overnatural. Mr. Davidge promises an opera with Mr. 
Wilson and other accomplished singers. Mr. Glossop assures us that Bri- 
tons YS nae: native talent, for that upwards of thirty thousand persons have 
visited his glass curtain, manufactured by Monsieur Cabanel. 

Wait a little, ladies and gentlemen, we will see you all well bestowed 
next month. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


At a recent meeting Mr. Phillips delivered a lecture on chemical affinity. 
The object of the lecturer was to define the meaning of the term chemical 
affinity, and to describe the causes which increase, diminish, prevent, oF 
modify its action. He observed, that we are ignorant of the ultimate 
nature or cause of affinity, and know of its existence only by the ele 
which it produces on the various forms of matter. To admit of the action 
of chemical affinity, it was stated that bodies must be dissimilar ; and this 
fact was illustrated by the action of acids and alkalies, when separate, 
upon vegetable blue and yellow colours respectively, and their loss of this 
power by combination, so as to form a salt. Another circumstance 
site to its production was mixture ; to this, however, there was an appare? 
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exception, as when an effervescent and deliquescent salt were contained in 
saa or doprive it ade. Watar of exystallisation. com affect which wes stated 
would deprive it.of its wa 1 ization, —an effect which was 

tot to the carrying power the alt, whieh con the moisture 
from the escent to the deliquescent salt. Variations of temperature 
‘were mentioned as causing alterations in chemical affinity: thus,—at 
igh rature, mercury and atmospheric air undergo any 

2 ox 







; but, at a certain increase of heat, the mercury combines 
ygen of the air, and is converted into peroxide, whilst at a 

er temperature than that required to form the peroxide, it is decomposed 
c oxyeen gas anda species of mercury. Another experiment performed 
lo prove that affinity is dependent upon the degree of heat, was that of 






mixing muriate of ammonia and carbonate of lime, At common tempera- 
ture, these salts undergo no chatige but, when heated, it was shown that 
te of ammonia was evolved, and what is commonly called muriate 
e remajned in the vessel. It was afterwards shown, that when the 
pethonste of ammonia and muriate of lime formed by heat were dissolved 
water, and the solution mixed at common temperature, carbonate of 
lime was again formed and precipitated ; while the muriate of ammonia, 
also reproduced at this low temperature, remained in solution. It was ob- 
served that heat, in some cases, caused only partial instead of total decom- 
ition: thus it was shown, that when copper was put into sulphuric acid, 
no action took place between them ; but when heat was applied, then the 
copper decomposed the sulphuric acid, and, taking part of its oxygen, 
uced it to the state of sulphurous acid, which was plentifully given out 
in the form of gas. Comminution was mentioned as sometimes requisite 
to cause chemical action, in other cases merely accelerating it. The first 
oy a was proved by the insolubility of common clay, though reduced 
a fine powder in an acid; but some clay, or alumina, which had been 
recently hy mets and was consequently more minutely divided, was 
= power issolved by the acid. The second case, on the acceleration 
of chemical action by minute division, was shown by the greater rapidity 
with which powdered marble was dissolved in acid than in a mass of the 
same substance. Concentration was likewise mentioned as another circum- 
stance sometimes requisite to induce chemical action. Mr. Phillips after- 
wards observed, that oxygen was necessary to cause metals to combine 
with acids ; and this was stated to be sometimes derived from the decom- 
hans of a portion of the acid and water, or the atmosphere, according to 
e nature of the metal and the acid ; further, that the introduction of a 
third body was sometimes necessary to ba yr attics: Bi A ape 
proved by mixing very small portions of tincture o s and sulphate o 
iron in. distilled water ;—no Nisible effect was produced until a drop of 
solution of ammonia was added, when the whole became instantly almost 
black. In some cases, dilution’was necessary to chemical action, as when 
sulphuric acid requires water to cause action between it and zinc; this, 
lowever, was not owing to dilution as such, but because, by the decom 
sition of the water, the oxygen requisite to the solution of the metal was 
ee toit. It was afterwards observed, that though a certain degree 
Oxidizement was necessary to the solution of a metal in acid, an excess 
Might prevent it. The lecturer concluded an admirable discourse with 
explaining what was meant by the nascent state of bodies, which he said 
uently was necessary to insure chemical action, and he ex ed his 
egret that time would not allow him to offer any experimental tlustration 
of this circumstance, nor to enter further into the subject, for which he had 


‘Prepared additional observations and experiments. 
























, De Roos, for the, recovery of the. . 

Thetis, ‘a a ship, which sunk, in a coye.,to, the south 
Frio, in 1830. The following is an abstract, of a paper read before the. 
Society. The Hon. Commander De Roos, commandi his Maju  p 
Algerine, was instructed to conduct the enterprise... He Cape. 
on the 6th of March, 1832, with eleven officers and eighty-five men../A 
sufficient number of hands were left on board the ship, which was moored 
in a harbour two miles from the scene.of action; re em i 
the boats which they had erected near the Cape, and the remaitider, 
amounting to thirty-five men, were stationed at the wreck. The islg@nd, 
which forms the south-eastern extremity of Cape Frio, is an imménse 

romontory of granite jutting into the Atlantic ocean, sixty miles e 

id de Janeiro, The cove in the middle of which the Thetis sunk 
square indentation in the cliff, 600 feet deep by as many wide. 
surrounded by nearly perpendicular masses of granite, from 100 to 200 
feet high, and is exposed,to the whole swell of the South Atlantic, which 
sets in with remarkable force in that direction, The weather is‘singul 
variable, and transitions frequently take place in the course of a few ho 
from perfect stillness to the most tremendous swell. Few scenes in na 
are more sublime than those presented by the cove during a gale of wind 
from the south-west. Frequent interruptions were experienced from the 
state of the weather, and the almost incessant agitation of the water, 
which was often so powerful as to render the diving-bell almost unmanage- 
able, and to expose the divers to great danger. e diving-bell. consisted 
of a one-ton ship's tank, with eight inches of iron at the bottom, in omer 
to give it more depth, and having attached to it seventeen cwt. of ballast, 
which was found sufficient to sink it. So soon as the. requisite arrange- 
ments. were completed, the Commander made a minute survey of the 
bottom by means of the diving-bell, and aseertained the exact position gud 
shape of all the large rocks which covered the spot where the treasures 
and stores of the Thetis had been scattered. ‘The shape of the 
where the precious metals in particular had been deposited, was an ellipse 
of which the two principal axes measured forty-eight and thirty soeeha: 
large boulders of granite had rolled over these treasures, and required being 
removed before the latter could be recovered. The superincumbent.pres- 
sure of the sea, aided by the huge materials of the wreck of the frigate, 
which under the influence of the swell, acting like a pavior’s hammer with 
enormous momentum, had jammed together the rocks, and produced a 
strong cohesion between the fragments of wood and the gold, silver,’ and 
iron, The divers suffered much from an intolerable stench arising from 
decomposed animal substances. The first labour of the divers was ‘to 
clear away every portion of the wreck; and after this was accomplish 
to loosen and remove all the large rocks in succession, beginning with the 
smallest, and ending with the largest and most unwieldy. Some of th 
whieh the adventurous party succeeded in rolling from their situations 1m 
deep water, weighed about thirty or forty tons; and the largest,..which’ it 
required itimense efforts fo move from its place, was computed to weigh 
sixty five tons. This. last effort served to prove that no part either of th 
wreck or stores was left unexamined. After fifteen-sixteenths.of ‘the pro" 
perty had been recovered, the enterprise, which had so entirely mae 
terminated on the 24th of July, and the Algerine: returned ‘to ‘Rio de” 
Janeiro on the Ist of August. The climate appears to have-been'firvour 
able to the health of the party; few suffered érom sickness, and ‘the expe” 
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dition was unattended with the hotoee of 8 pip a single life. On one occasion the 
divers were visited by a whale, Which approached so near the diving-bell 
Genead hte: in -imminent dangle, but; fortunately ‘the’ us 
eourse without domg any injury. mm ‘anrviiieT — 
Sp istacer England and Wales. —Abstiact, of the total, nu 
in each Gibbest of England and Wales containing a pop 
Troster and upwards; the number of churehes,.and chap 
in ;' number of ns the will con tain ; and the numberof diss 
of worshi Foes! ated Mi: May 20, 1812. 
The population for the diocese of “Bangor, “Bristol, 
Chester, Lincoln, Oxford, and Salisbury, has been collected for this sbstoat 
_— the ¢ + georemteee returns in 1801.) 
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oo 
do} Asaph, St. 3 é 41 104,708 49 45,280 96 
eb gor FS . 40 52, 886 §2 27,141 100 
Bath and Wells . 55 129 , 965 78 57,800 | 103 
Canterbury ° ° 67 175 ,625 83 67,705 | 118 
Carlisle “ .  . 29 58,459 | 49 25,108} 89 
Chéster . ° . 257 568,826 | 351 220,542 | 439 
Chichester . > 41 73,313 47 34,690 58 
David's, St. . * pe 2 _— eT) we ; 
» } Darham ye 6 75 298,755 | 113 63,259 173 
| Ely ° . é 14 32,425 22 14,810 33 
| Exeter ’ . 159 362 ,551 176 | 152,019 | 234 
» } Gloucester ° é 36 87,934 | °° 46 o's 76 
Llandaff . ll 28 , 200 21 12, 350 42 
Lichfield and Coventry 129 430,231 | ° 189 122,756 204 
Lincoln e ° 129 213,033 | ° 165 104,644 | 269 
London , ° ‘ 132 661,394 | 186 162,962 265 
| Norwich . ° 70 135,900 | 7& 64,668 | 14 
Oxford . ° . 30 36,251 50 35,520 38 
Peterborough . | 17 34,825 | ° 20 19,450 37 
Rochester” =. . 94| 105,142] 36] .25,280]|. 44 
Salisbury ~ . ; 83 142,609 | * 134 72,243 |, 142 
‘“} Winchester. . 120 371,206 | 193 115,711 166 
« | Worcester . ‘ 40 75 ,239 66 36, 263 59 
whYork | , : ; 108 591,972 | 220 ]) 149,277 | S92 
mer ' ; 
nt Totals . 1,881 | 4 — , 782 | 2,533 | 1,856,108 | 3 498 
"i THOMAS B. CLARKE, me 
Mh Receiver, &c., of Diovesan Returns made to. 
| His Majesty i in Council. : ‘ . 
ny ; q a3 
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Fire Damp and. Choke Damp. —A return of the number of test wlio 
have heen’ destroyed by fite damp and’ choke damp in the ‘mines’ and 
sof England and Wales, so far as'the same can be aseértained by 
the sof Peace from the returns made by the Coroners since th ae 
year1810; ta.an order from the House of Commons, has been rinited, and 
ithe following particulars :—-Chester, since 1814, 7 ‘aumberland, 
1810, 140; Derbyshire, since 1814, 19; Durham, no return yet 
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made; Gloucestershire, since 1810, 3; Lancashire, incom ~No return 
yet made from the Roehdale distriet, nor the borough of Wigan. The return 
from the West Derby hundred is from August, 1827, only, that from the 
Manchester district so recent as July, 1832, 136; Monmouthshire, singe 
1810, 3; Northumberland, since 1814, incomplete. The Coroners deliver 
their inquisitions to the Judges of Assize at the opening of their Courts, and 
not to the Clerk of the Peace, it is therefore expected that the Clerk of the 
Assize will be able to furnish a correct account. Nottingham, since 189, 
18; Shropshire, since 1810, 89; Somersetshire, since-1810; one! Stafford- 
shire, since 1818, 104; Warwickshire, since 1810, 3; Worcestershire, no 
return yet made. York, North Kiding,since 1810,29; West Riding, since 
1810, 346. Of these persons, although the whole were killed in the mines 
and collieries of this district, the particular causes of the deaths of 230 of 
them have not been stated in the Coroners’ returns. In Brecon, since 
1815, 15; Flintshire, since 1810, 39; total to August 30, 1834, 1028, 


Education in Factories,—The Central Board, with a view to obtain cor- 
rect information as to the state of education amongst the operatives, in the 
forms sent out made columns in which should be entered one by one 
whether the operative could read or not, and write or not ; a large body of 
information had thence been obtained. Most of the factories which made 
a return as to wages made also a return as to education, but several did 
not do so. On the other hand, many more factories which did not return 
an account, one by one, of the wages, have given information as to reading 
and writing. The result may be seen by the following table :— 

Can Cannot Can Cannot 
Read. ~ Read. Write. Write, 
Yorkshire ° « 9087 1616 5191 5509 
Lancashire . . 11393 2344 5184 8553 
Cheshire . - 3092 344 1630 1806 
Derbyshire . ‘ « 2490 314 1200 1604 
Staffordshire , ° - 3530 718 2603 1645 
Leicestershire . ° ° 351 92 174 269 
Nottinghamshire . ° 948 127 455 616 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex . 1914 433 608 1739 
Wiltshire se 527. 1364 2208 
Somersetshire ° - 2040 220 591 1678 
Devonshire . ° 9 755° 34 401 386 
Gloucestershire ° - 4556 379 1983 2952 
Worcestershire ° ° 21 _— 16 5 
Warwickshire ° . 105 15 81 39 


Total ° » 43,327 7170 21,488 29,009 


The following is a summary of the fourteenth annual report of the com- 
missioners for building new churches:—Churches and chapels completed, 
208; ditto building, 5; plans improved, 2; grants proposed to be made for 
building other churches and chapels, 10; total, 225. Accommodation in 
churches and chapels completed:—in pews, 125,481; in free sittings, 
153,568; total, 279,049. 


Militia —The Commissioners lately appointed by Government to insp 
the Militia Staff in the three kingdoms fave finished their report, which 
states that a great number of the non-commissioned officers are inefficient, 
and consequently recommends their discharge. They further recommend 
that the small regiments should be united, and that it would be desirable 
for them to recruit the regular army. That this plan will be carried into 
effect, there cannot be a doubt, for operations to that effect have already 
commenced. The correspondence in future is to be carried on through 
Commander-in-Chief's Office. 

Education of the Poor.—During the past and the present year 3% 
schools have been received into union with the National Society, 
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up'the ‘amount of schools in union to the number of 2937; and 6643/7. 
have beech voted in aid of the building school-rooms in: 104 places, the total 

of the buildings being estimated at 20,000/, The Society has re- 
cently made a general inquiry into the state of education under the Esta- 
blished Church in all parts of the kingdom; and an account has been ob- 
tained concerning 5650 places, which were found to contain about 11,000 
schools, with 678,356 children. It is calculated that there cannot be less, 
nent Wales, than 710,000 children under the instruction of the 

letzy. 

‘\ Steam-Navigation.—A return recently published gives the following ae- 
count-of the steam voyages made in the United Kingdom and its de- 


pendencies :— 
Voyages. . Tons. 


1833 Coast wise . 2 . € . . 11,401 a . © e 1,652,089 
1833. do . . « « « «© « 10,822... « « 1,601,649 
1832 Foreign Ports . .. .». 41,306... . #4132,921 
i: i+. 0 © 0: em ¢ | MRREE <0 «© @ © 98,116 - 
It appears from the above that steam-navigation has increased about one- 
ninth part last year, as compared with the year before. 


+ Import of Cotton.—The number of bags of cotton imported into this 
country from America, from the Ist of January to the 29th of August, 1834, 
was 663,256, The total number imported in the whole of 1833 was 652,822, 
being an-increase of 10,424 bags, imported in the first eight months of 
1834, over the whole imports of 1833. 


The exports of cotton goods and yarns from the United Kingdom, from 
the 5th of January to the 5th of July, 1834, appear, from a Parliamentary 
paper just printed, to have been as follows :— 

tton Yarn... . . . £2,348,655 declared value, 
Cotton Goods . .... + 4,395,193 





: £9,743,848 
Ifthe exports of the second half year should equal those of the first, the 
cotton exports of 1834 will considerably exceed those of any former year. ~ 


Assessed Tax Composition.—By the 4th and 5th William IV. c. 54, 
so og for Establishments may be entered into from the 5th of 
April, 1835, for a term of five years, upon the articles assessed in the 
present year, including any set up since the 5th April last, paying in 
addition 1s. in the pound on the amount; and certain of the existing com- 
positions may be renewed in respect of Establishments for a similar term 

m 5th of April, 1835. . The notice of intention to compound or renew to 
be given by the 5th April next. Articles kept for trade, or charged on 
persons in partnership, or let or used for hire, are not allowed to be com- 
pounded for. ) 


Window Duty.—The 7th section of the same act allows a person duly 
assessed for windows for the present year the privilege of making or open- 
ing free of duty any additional window in his dwelling house, warehouse, 
shop, or.other premises ; in case of not being assessed by reason of haying 
less than eight windows, his opening an additional number will not make 

liable; but in neither instance can he erect or build any addition 
thereto, or open communication with any other tenement or building ad- 
ining or near, without subjecting the windows in the whole to assessment 


togel er, as heretofore. 


Phe quantity of coals consumed in England and Wales is calculated as 
‘follows :—+In- the manufactories, 3,500,000 London chaldrons ; in household 
consumption, 5,500,000—making 9,000,000 London chaldrons, consumed 
‘drominland.collieries. ‘The quantity sent coastwise on both sides of the 
island is 3,000,000 echaldroas-rmeking 18,060,000 in all, 

D 
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A parliamentary report on light-houses has been printed, from which it 
appears that, for maintaining 134 lights, nearly: 250,000/. is exacted ‘frém 
the shipping of the country, though the expenses of the 134 lights do not: 
amount to 75,000/., exclusive of nearly 23,000/, for collecting! . This is 
indeed a Falstaff's bill—the halfpenny-worth of service to theypublic, and 
the revenue given to sack ! 

Decrease of Public Executions.—The following is a statement of the’ 
number of executions which have taken placein London, in each respective 
year, since 1816 :— haty g: ) 
16IGae 6°. SRT Wee. eo 6 Uw de 
1SbJ.. 8 PVR . 23 27 2 + ew es 


- 16 
» 17 
- 22 
- 28 


1818 7 . . . . . . 20 1828 o + . 
1819 * 


. 26 1829 . . . . . 
» 43 | .1830.( William IV, Rex) ’ 
20:1: 10. .. sucee' fae 


1620. « 
ig2l. . 
1822 >. >. > 93 1832 >. > 7 “ * * 
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1824. . ~ « « IL] 1834 (no execution this year.) 
1825 . . 7 . . . . 17 


Custom House Establishment.—From accounts recently laid before Parlia- 
ment it appears that there are in England seventy-four ports, fifteen of which 
do not remit 1000/. a year each to the Exchequer; twenty-six others which 
remit between 10002. and 5000. each, and only six which exceed 100,000/. 
per annum, namely—London, 8,692,945/.; Liverpool, 3,555,955/.; Bristol, 
1,016,8732,; Hull, 592,1812.; Newcastle, 273,586/.; and Gloucester, 
102,8752. Sunderland remits '75,364/.; Stockton, 50,010/7.; and Berwick 
only 2662. In Scotland there are twenty-one ports, thirteen of which do 
not remit 5000/, a year each; and in Ireland fifteen ports, five of which do 
not reach 30002. a year each. 


Intelligence has been received from Captain Back, who was aware of 
the return of Captain Ross and his crew to England. It appears from 
communications up to the 4th of May, from Fort Reliance, east end of the 
Great Slave Lake, that Captain Back was preparing to depart, with a view 
of prosecuting the ulterior objects of the expedition. 


1823. 








FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Law of Duelling in Hanover—The First Chamber of the States of 
Hanover adopted, ina recent sitting, a law on duels. The penalty of death 
is pronounced against the person who, in a mortal combat, shall have killed 
his adversary; which penalty, under extenuating circumstances, may be 
commuted to twenty years’ transportation. Inthe case of a duel not before 
fixed, to be mortal, he who shall have killed his adversary is punishable by 
six years’ imprisonment in the House of Correction, which period may be 
diminished by extenuating circumstances. Serious wounds from the same 
cause are punished by ordinary imprisonment. The seconds, who might 
have used proper exertions to prevent the duel, are not exonerated from 
punishment. Medical practitioners, whose aid may have been pat 0 
are not liable, neither are they obliged to give information on the subject. 


It is calculated that the loss experienced by speculators in the Spanish 
funds since July, has been—at Paris, 200,000,000 francs; at London, 
120,000,000f. ; at Berlin, 50,000,000f.; at Frankfort, 70,000,000f;; at:Ant- 
werp, 30,000,000f.; at Brussels, 15,000,000f.; at Amsterdam, 20,000,000£5 
and at Vienna, 10,000,000f. Thus the total loss in Europe amounts tomore: 
than 500,000,000f. It is; supposed that if a rise in) Spanish securities 
should now be too sudden, it would occasion a loss :almost: as consi 
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«Avery: singular: musical instrument has been lately invented by a 
mechahie’at Vienna. This instrument, which is called a phonomime, is 
considéred ‘by musical nine Se and others, to be the most remarkable 
that has ever been produced, It isin appearance something like an organ; 
put the inventor has found a method, by means of numerous pipes and 
machinery, to cause it toemit the sound of a fine chorus of male voices. 
The sound of the, human voice is stated to be admirably imitated by the 
instrument, and a person, who was not aware of the nature of the instru- 
ment, could not distinguish the difference. Three of these instruments 
were tried at the house of one of the dilettanti of Vienna, and in a room 
adjoining was a large company of musical eomposers and others, and they 
had no suspicion but that what they heard was actually a chorus of male 
voices, and the beauty and precision of the supposed voices was universally 
admired.— Voleur, 


‘From a table published in the Monzteur, it appears that the number of 
slaves emancipated in the four French colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
French Guiana, and Bourbon, between the end of the year 1830, and the 
end of May last, amounts to 21,262—namely, in the first, to 13,963 ; in the 
second, to 5710; in the third, to 818; and in the fourth, to 771. 


Eruption of Mount Vesuvius——An eruption has recently taken place at 
Vesuvius, which has destroyed upwards of fifteen hundred houses, palaces, 
and other buildings, besides 2500 acres of cultivated land. 1t commenced 
on the 27th of August, when new craters were seen to open, and thousands 
of families were Rontpellen to fly irom their native land, through heavy 
masses of heated cinders. The eruption, which had been previously ex- 

ted from the drying up of the fountains, surpassed everything which 

istory has transmitted to us. The first explosion destroyed the great cone 
situated on the top of the mountain; and the abundance of inflamed 
matter produced flashes which darted through the mountain's flanks, A 
new crater burst open at the top of the great cone, and inundated the 
plain with torrents of lava. The King and the Ministers hastened to the 
seat of the catastrophe, to console the unfortunate victims. The village of 
St. Felix, where they first took repose, had already been abandoned. The 
lava soon poured down upon this place, and, inthe course of an hour, 
houses, churches, and palaces were all-destroyed. Four villages, some 
detached houses, country villas, vines, beautiful groves, and gardens, 
which, a few instants before presented a magnificent spectacle, now resem- 
bled a sea of fire. Just before the explosion, an English vm was taking 
a sketch of the incipient eruption, and, had she remained an hour longer, 
she would have been ingulphed. The lava extended itself as far as six 
miles within three hours; and six torrents at one time threatened the 
villages.of Torre dell’ Annunciata, Bosco Trecase, and Bosco Reale. The 
palace of the Prince of Ottajano, and 500 acres of his land, are utterly 
destroyed. The cinders fell during an entire night over Naples; and, if the 
oe had taken that direction, it would have destroyed the whole of that 
city. 

Spanish Clergy.—The following is the state of the revenues,of the 
Spanish clergy, with the number of that body, according to,a census taken 
in'1826, the latest period at which a census has been made :—61 arehbishops 
and bishops, 2363 canons, 1869 prebends, 16,481 parish priests, 17,411 
superior incumbents, 9411 inferior incumbents, 3467 postulans, 27 candi- 
dates for livings, 11,300 hermits, 61,327 monks, 31,400 nuns, 4928 curates: 
making a total of 150,519 ecclesiastics—viz. secular clergy, 57,892 ; regular 
clergy,.92,627... This table gives one clergyman for every 91 ‘inhabitants, 

S,-in: Italy, there is only one in 200; in Frante, one in 280; in 
England, one in 350; im Austria, one in 600. In addition to the above 
numbers, there were 15,015 sacristans, &c., 3225 servitors of churches, 
“0,346 lay members performing divers religious functions, 7393 secular 
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ladies; which makes a total of 184,498 individuals belonging to the church 

or its dependencies, Without including these, last classes, the Spani 

clergy is two or three times more numerous than that of Italy and. France, 

It is four times that of England without difference of worship: It is sevea 

times larger than that of the Netherlands and Austria, in proportion to the 

ee ge of those countries: . In caleulating the fixed revenues ofthe 
anish clergy, from the cadastral bases of the twenty-two generalities of 

astille and Arragon, we find them as folow:— 


Patrimony . . ‘ . a 19.565,000 francs, 
Houses . + ‘ } . 6,230,000 ” 
Lands ; . ‘ + | 109,792,000 


Cattle . ‘ . .) 9,143,000 
Fixed Salaries . . j 5, ] 54,000 





Total . . . ° . 149,884,000 


In this calculation is not included ecclesiastical property without revenue, 
such as the numerous edifices occtipied by the clergy, and those which are 
employed for public worship. On this point it is taken for granted that 
the statement made by Cabarrus, that their real property might be valued 
at 3,125,000,000 of francs, is correct. This is just one-fourth.of the terri- 
torial eapital of Spain, which, in 1809, was valued by the Chamber of 
Contributions at 12,500,000,000. francs, Independently of this. fourth. of 
the territorial value of the entire kingdom, the clergy possess other 
branches of revenue to a large amount, which have been estimated by the 
Minister, Martin de Garay, and other economists, as follows :— 
Ecclesiastical T ithes ‘ . . §1,000,000fr, 
Casual « 7 7 « 7 ” 31,850,000 





Total 6 6) ay sty oti ny, » 192,880,000 
This sum, joined to the above net proceeds, carries the amount of the annual 


receipts of the Spanish clergy to 262,850,000 fr., which is 1750 fr. for eaeh 
of its members; whereas, even under the old regime, in 1789, when the 
French clergy had 405,000,000, each ecclesiastic had but 1300fr.—Hrench 
paper. 

A new observatory, far surpassing in magnitude every similar establish- 
ment, is about to be built at St. Petersburgh, by command of the Emperor. 
The observatory itself will consist of three towers, with moveable cupolas. 
Two of these towers are to be appropriated to the Konigsberg heliometer 
and the Dorpat refractor; but the centre tower is destined for the reception 
of an instrument exceeding in sizé all others of the kind. - In the lower part 
of the towers the meridian and transportable instruments will be placed. 
Spacious habitations for five astronomers will be connected by two corridors 
with these towers; so that thé whole will form a continuous building, 510 
feet in length. Smaller subordinate buildings, for various purposes, will 
intrease the establishment, for the site of which an eminence between six 
and seven miles from St. Petersburgh has been selected.— Atheneum. 


On opening recently an Etruscan vase, taken from the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, the learned Abbé Facciolati found an orange pickled in vinegar, mn 
perfect preservation; from which it appears, that the ancient Romans 
made use of oranges as we do of gherkins, 


A lump of silver has been obtained in the silver mines of Konigsberg, 
which is perhaps the largest ever seen. It weighed 74 cwt.,.and is estumated 
at the idles of 13,000 specie dollars, 


According to the last census, the entire population of Greeee amounts 
to only 811,185 souls. In that kingdom there 116 towns, ‘and 2146 villages, 
ae of those of thé isles of the Archipelago, ‘of which 33 only - 

abited. li _ 
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One of the most striking and most agreeable phenomena of the times 
is the prevalence of Associations, having for their immediate object the 
: ment of the labourers and farmers’ servants of both elasses, by 
mr for ploughing and other skill, and for good conduct, and, remotely, 
more important and national effect of re uniting the several orders 
of rural society by the renewal of mutual regard and mutual interest. Ta 
the most highly-cultivated agricultural counties, these Associations are 
widely extending themselves, and if they do not yet embrace any very large 
portion of the landowners, there are powerful evidences, in the strong 
remarks made upon the absence of this order in the provincial journals, 
that public sentiment will constrain them (if duty fail in convincing them 
ofthe necessity) to take their natural and proper place amongst their 
friends, tenants, and neighbours. Indeed, the whole rural population 
seems now to be convinced, that employment and the re-establishment of 
those bonds which heretofore compacted them together, is the true and 
only restorative for the disorder of distress; and thus allotments, giving 
the labourer a stake in the land, and a resource when work fails, begin to 
be generally substituted for the unproductive and depraving assemblies 
upon the road and in the gravel-pit, though these are still but too com- 
sap the foolish and destructive alternatives when work is not to 

e : 

The Poor Law Amendment Bill is beginning to be acted upon, but, of 
course, very passieby. The Commissioners have circulated letters of 
inquiry, intending, as it should seem, to issue a digested series of regu- 
lations, when they have obtained from every parish the details required. 
This caution is, it must be admitted, perfectly indispensable. But what 
then ?—the generalization drawn—the local discretion hitherto vested in 

rish-officers and magistrates, must still be exercised by some resident 

netionary, for, with the exception of the very plainest cases, which need 
no direction, it is physically impossible to meet, by any universal law, the 
anomalous exceptions which are perpetually arising. The solution, indeed, 
of all the difficulty lies in one word—employment—and till that be found, 
the pauper may be maintained in a workhouse, or out of a workhouse— 
the process may be changed, but the result must be the same—the main- 
tenance of the pauper at the expense of the parish. To return, however, 
to the partial working of the Bill.. In the metropolis it goes to no more 
than driving those who have had out-door allowances into the house, and 
terrifying a good many into other means of gaining a livelihood. In the 
provinces it has excited some, but not much alarm, and, for the reason 
above stated, its operation is rarely tried. Overseers go on as heretofore, 
till better instructed by the Commissioners. 
_ In the mean time the depressed price of wheat has induced the farmers, 
in some instances, actually to lower, and in most places to talk of lower- 
ing, wages. Tumultuous meetings of the labourers have been held in a 
few districts, but without any serious demonstrations of mischievous 
intention. The worst symptom is, that stack burning has again begun, 
and with very fatal success. It was observed by those whose interests 
connected them with the insurance of property, that during the first burst 
ofthis useless, as well as wicked destruction of production, the ravages 
were confined to ten of the counties of England. Now, we fear, the 
example has extended itself to a far greater proportion. 

The very partial fall of rain which succeeded the long drought towards 


| the end of the English harvest is said to have visited Scotland and Ireland 


with more severity, and to have not only retarded the geiting in of the 
crop, but to have injured its quality. Were this account true as respects 
Ireland, it might have some slight effect upon the English markets, for 
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we have shown, in a former article, that the increase of the supply from 


the sister island has given, t ) t country an influence 
which, till of late, it did not p dah) 340 kb seh ieee But we have strong 
reaso ip belier ta bhat these rumours, are only the, usual, indications of 
thoae Attempts to affect. prices, which ,are analogous,to the reports that 
dai i agitate he surface. of, the, money, market, ;without ; ing, its. 
depths, There is no concealing nor altering the dact most, momentous to 
the landed interest, and the country at lange, that the, Progen OC teen 
harvest of the United Kingdom. is, beyond the.,average.,of years, both, im 
quantity and quality; and since the supply of the last two;years has been 
found equal to the demand, the price ,»must. be low, especially, as there ig: 
so large_a stock of foreign corn, in warehouse, to, taj}; back, upon, in any 
event, Perhaps the price may, have, been a little keptjdown, of late: by 
the want of wind and water during this, extraordinary. season, which has 
stopped both classes of mills, while those who, haye, steam-power -have, , 
reaped whatever of advantage can appertain,to,so uncertain a, trade... The 
baker, it is averred, has drawn a, considerable profit, the quartern, loaf 
being at present from a hallpenny to a penny more, than, the price; of, flour 
warrants. This is a nice calculation ; and even when it js; not, neduced, by, 
the competition set up by bakers, who sell at. an under price, must be,of 
doubtful certainty, owing to the infinitely ramified opportunities of, buying 
and selling at unknown. rates, belonging to, the trade. The quantities of 
wheat sent into the market. have exceeded those of the, corresponding 
quarter last year by. yery nearly 21,000 quarters, and form indeed the: 
largest, quarterly amount, ever, received, , This brings the operation of low 
price to full proof. Those who must raise money are compelled to increase 
the quantity soldin proportion. .Thus the market is glutted, and the price 
kept down in some sort, artificially as it were. We fear this symptom is 
but premonitory of the coming distress. All persons, connected with land 
agency predict that it will be a year of greater ruin.than, even 1822, This 


very impression will, however, induce. all that, prudence ean, do.to provide 
against RAPA CR. The farmers are , already, observed, to, ayoid,all 


expenses in their own persons and business ,that,.are not ,absolutely 
inevitable, | " 

The supply of wheat has been abundant; that of barley, Jimited,, The 
natural consequence is, the price of the one, is stationary, the other about 
Ils. in advance of the. best malting quality, but the inferior sorts are, dull and 
cheaper, The maltsters will no doubt begin to work immediately, having 
been deterred from commencing only, by the unusual heat of the, weather. 

The out-trade is rendered dull (in the new corn), by a large. importation 
from Ireland, The imperial average for the ,week ending October, 3rd 
was, wheat, 42°9; barley, 29°9; oats, 22°77; rye, 32°13 beans,,35°11; 
peas, 41°7, 

Both old and new hay is rising in, price,,. The duty on, hops is estimated 
to be from 160,000/. to 165,000Z,, the trade lively. ,, 

Perhaps the wheat-sowing was_ never so late as this year, owing, to the 
impracticability. of breaking up the land, baked as it has been by heat. 
But there was a heavy thunderstorm on the 14th, accompanied by a great 
deal of rain, which extended over a considerable portion of the kingdom, 
and some genial showers have fallen since. .The, plough has theretore 
been actively at work, and the sowing, is auspiciously begun. The rains 
haye also very much abated the injury done by mildew. to, the turnips, the 
growth of which, in many places, was entirely, stopped by, its; bhghting 
malignity. In. but too, many instances, the leaves have. died and fallen, 
away, but in the greater portion the, mildew is washed ,off, and the healthy 
appearance and functions of these organs are renewed... The, crop is,eveny 
where excellent, and will,in a good degree, if the weather should. remai 
open, atone for the deficiency of the hay. ) ! vad yardesodel ot 
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‘\qhe Allotment System. —The following is ah abstract, of &, paper 
revently ‘read before the Committee of ‘the Ageigulttiral BAGKY Oh the 
above-subject, by Mr. Aikin, of Harlington, Beds. : bal 
vAs' the ‘system of making smal) allotments of lands is extended very 


much, and great good is found to result not only ta the poor themselves 
pat also toall those who are in any way intiaeeted elt as contributors 
tothe parish ‘rates, orin the quiet and orderly behaviour of the ate wt 


classes; it has’ ‘been thought fit that it might be beneficial to relate 
has' ‘been’ done in furtherance of this experiment in the parish of T - 
dington, Beds. The’ parish, as appears by the last census, contains 1926 
inhabitants, of which ‘number 306 are employed in agriculture. . In the 
yeat1830, the poor-rates ‘amounted to about 7s. 9d. pe acre; in 1831, the 
rate Was ‘68 3d: per acre; and in'1832 it was nearly the same. In common 
with many other parishes the quantity of agricultural labour has greatly 
exveeded the demand, and’ for want of a regular, well managed plan for 
employing the extra hands, they have been turned on the high roads in 
gangs cabana or thirty, not to work, but apparently to give them an 
opportunity of forming plans for midnight depredation. The consequence 
was, as might have been foreseen, a great demoralization of the men, and 
an-inerease of the rates. Under these circumstances, the principal pro- 
prietor in'the parish resolved to make the experiment, whether this sad 
state of things might not be meliorated by making small allotments of 
land'to the labourers! \In November, 1829, six allotments of half an acre 
each were made to’six men, well tecommended for their good conduct, and 
having large {amilies.' The land is a free-working substantial gravel, and 
at the time was a wheat’stubble; it was let as from the 29th of Sep- 
tember preceding, but ‘as no profit could accrue to the people for the next 
half year, their rent was’ not to begin till the 25th of March following, It 
was‘not supposed that they would attempt to put in any wheat; however, 
they ¢ach, by one means or other, collected sufficient manure for a small 
part of the land, and sowed it with wheat; the rest of the land was in the 
spring set mostly with potatoes, with some peas, cabbages, turnips, scarlet 
beans, &c; The men took great pains, and kept their land very clean ; 
they'were repaid by good crops, which eaused them to redouble their 
exertions to procure manure, so that the streets were cleared of whatever 
could be made convertible to that end. As a proof of the benefit, derived, one 
of the men having a very large family, and who had heretofore beenobliged 
to go to the overseer for money to pay the rent of his cottage, was able to 
Pay.it himself, 'to his no small satisfaction. ei 
his experiment appearing to succeed so well, the labourers generally 
were very importunate’ to have land also. Accordingly, at Michaelmas, 
1830, a large field was divided amongst ee labourers, in pieces 
varying in size according ‘to the ridges into which it was accustomed to 
he ploughed, giving the larger portions to those with the largest families, 
This land was ‘of the same quality, and was let upon the'same terms as 
the'former; but as it was for the most part extremely foul and out o 
condition, very little wheat! was put in; and, indeed, it was apprehende 
in the spring that the men would hardly get their potatoes in ¢ but they 
turned to with hearty good will—they were working for themselves; and 
the-farmers having ploughed the land for them in the autumn, they ‘set 
most of it with potatoes, and some corn and vegetables; their crop of 
potatoes was abundant, some of the lots having yielded from sixty to 
“ugnty and ninety bushels. | 
hat: the people receive benefit from these allotments is evident from 
the labour they bestow not only in getting out the twitch grass ‘and other 
weeds, but also from their actually making good and substantial hollow 
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drains. It is further shown by their good and orderly conduct. Jy 
summer evenings, instead of idly lounging about the place, or doing mis. 
chief, they are occupied about their land. It is a heart-cheering sight to 
see from forty to fifty persons, after their master’s work is done, laboun 
upon their own little farms, weeding and clearing their crops till daylight 
fails, and then going quietly home, doubtless with the pleasing anticipa. 
tion of their labour eventually making them independent of the parish—as 
their fathers, or rather their grandfathers, had been formerly. 

In addition to the forty-seven allotments already spoken of, and two 
good gardens, thirty-four more pieces have been allotted this Michaelmas, 
making a total of eighty-three, which will nearly meet the demand. The 
land thus employed, as well as that of the whole parish, is tithe free; and 
it was thought advisable, instead of making a separate charge on each 
allotment to the parish rates, to include such rate—namely, about 8s, an 
acre in the rent, which varies according to the quality of the soil, and 
other circumstances, from 32s. to 36s. per acre. The wills and terms upon 
which the land is held are very few and simple, and cannot be misunder 
stood or forgotten. 

In the first place, the rent is to be paid punctually on each quarter 
day, under a penalty for default of immediate loss of Jand with crop on 
it. Secondly, if any of the men are convicted before a magistrate of any 
breach of the law, the land and crop are in like manner forfeited. Lastly, 
it is particularly insisted upon that they shall be watchful over the morals 
of their families, and regularly frequent some place of public worship, and 
especially that the children be not permitted to be idling about the streets 
after night-fall. 

In granting the allotments, regard was of course had to the characters 
of the applicants, and those who were notoriously bad, objected to. This 
rule was well enough to begin with, but upon reflection it was thought 
right to give those whose characters did not stand very well, a chance of 
retrieving themselves, as one of them said, “I know, Sir, that you have 
not a very good opinion of me, but give me an opportunity of honestly 
employing my time, and you shall see that my land shall be as well cult:- 
vated as the rest, and no fault shall be found with me in other matters.” 
He has hitherto kept his word. He has hollow-drained his land, and 
bestowed as much pains upon it as if it were his own freehold. The 
labourers now all reside in the town, and the rents are paid punctually as 
they become due. 


Mr. J. H. Payne, of Bury, has made the experiment of applying a solution 
of common soda as a manure, with great success. The difference between 
vegetables so treated, and those watered with common water, is Hat con- 
spicuous; and the vegetable marrow, in common mould, to which the 
alkali has been applied, surpasses in vigour plants placed on a bed of 
dung. The proportion used is one pound of soda to 12 or 14 gallons of 
water,—Bury Post. A correspondent of the same paper has since recom- 
mended to farmers, who may be induced to follow the above example, “ to 
make use of the dry carbonate of soda, as the crystallised soda (that is, the 
soda of the shops) contains from 60 to 70 per cent. of water, which can be 
well supplied from the well at home, with a saving of more than half the 
expense of carriage.” He affirms that one hundred weight of the dry will 

as far nearly as two-and-a-half hundred weight of the crystallised. The 
former, too, costs about 21s. per cwt., and the latter only 13s. 6d. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Medical Invention—At one of the last sittings of the Académie des 
Sciences in Paris, Dr. Majendie made a report upon an instrument 1m 
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#énted by Dr. Herisson, called the Sphygomometre, which shows the rate of 
its rhythm, and anomalies. In pursuance of the conclusions of 
the eminent reporter, the Academy passed a vote of thanks to the author 
of this most useful and ingenious cre = Dr. Herisson has published 
# memoir showing the results of his several applications of this instrument 
in studying the diseases of the heart. After six years of clinical re- 
searches, supported by numerous anatomical proofs, it is found capable of 
distinguishing organic affections from cases which only assume the ap- 
earance of such affections. As the Sphygomométre gives the numerical 
orce of the pulse, it has now become possible, according to the observa- 
tions of Dr. Hetiteon, to prevent such attacks of apoplexy as arise from a 
too great determination of the blood towards the head. By this instru- 
ment, also, may be calculated the effect of blood-letting upon the strength 
ofa patient. It is therefore a most important invention, and must excite 
the attention of all persons, whether French or foreigners, who are capable 
of appreciating its qualities. ; 

Silk from Spiders.—The following curious paper will be read with 
some interest, A specimen of the silk was deposited with the Society of 
Arts, whose silver Isis medal was awarded to Mr. Rolt, of Friday-street, 
Cheapside, for the discovery. 

_ In the early part of last century, the attention of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris was called to a memoir of M. Bon, of Montpelier, on the 
silk which he had obtained from the bags in which the common house 
spider deposits its eggs. These bags were carded and spun into thread, 
and a few small articles, such as gloves and stockings, were made of it, 
rather as objects of curiosity than use. The further investigation of the 
pence was committed by the Academy to M. Réaumur, who, after man 
trials, gave it as his opinion, that this kind of silk could never be wort 
collecting, on account of the small quantity yielded by each ee its 
inferiority in lustre to that of the silkworm, the impossibility of making 
the spiders live in quiet with each other, and the great difficulty of pro- 
viding them with suitable food, 

The subject of Mr. Rolt’s experiments has been the garden spider 
(Aranea diadema), the webs of which in autumn are so conspicuous on 
the surface of shrubs, and in other similar situations, On allowing one 
of these animals to crawl over his hand, he found that it drew a thread’ 
with it wherever it went; he likewise, without any difficulty, wound some 
of his thread over this hand, finding that the spider continued spinnin 
while the thread was winding up. On this hint he connected a sm 
reel with the steam-engine of the factory in which he is oceupied, and 
putting it in motion, at the rate of 150 feet a minute, found that the spider 
would thus continue to afford an unbroken thread during from three to 
five minutes.. The specimen of this silk which accompanied Mr. Rolt’s 
communication was wound off from twenty spiders in about two hours, 
He estimates its length at 18,000 feet ; its colour is white, and its lustre is 
brillant and completely metallic, owing probably to its great opacity. No 
attempt has been made by him to combine two or more filaments into one 
by winding, nor, of course, to form it into thread by throwing. The thread 
of the garden spider is so much finer than that of the silk-worm, that the 
united strength of five of the former is, according to Mr. Rolt, equal only 
to one of the latter; and assuming that the weight is in proportion to the 
strength, and that a spider will yield twice a year a thread 750 feet 
long, while that produced by a single silk-worm is 1900 feet, it follows 
that the produce of one silk-worm is equal to that of 6°3 spiders. Now, 
as,on an average, it takes about 3500 silk-worms to produce a pound 
weight of silk, it would take about 22,000 spiders o produce an equal 
quantity. Besides, spiders are not so easily confined as. silk-worms, and 
whenever two come in contact, a battle ensues, which endsin the destruc- 
tion of the weaker one, Spiders kept for silk must, therefore, be each in 
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separate’ dens ‘or cells; and the apparatus contrived by Mr. Rot for this 


purpose, although very ingenious, and well a 
riment with a hundred or two, would manifestly 


ted to carry on an ex 
wholly inapplicable te 


any purpose of commercial utility, Mr. Rolt has, however, made some 
interesting additions to the history of the garden spider, and has obtained 
the silk in its. natural state, exhibiting all its pecuhar lustre; “His method, 
likewise, of winding the silk directly from the animal is, to say the least of 


it, effectual and ingenious. 





BANKRUPTS, 
rrom Avcust 26, To skvTempsr 19, 1834, incLUsive. 


Sept. 23. J. R. Piopine, George-yard, Lom. 
bard-street, merchant, R. Davis, Watling- 
street, linen-warehonseman, E, DENMAN, 
Mark-lane, watch and clock-maker. T. Hut- 
TON, H. W. Lerins, and C. FE, Lerinz, New- 
gateatreet, fringe-manufacturers. W.Mrivus, 
Adam-street West, Bryanstone-square, cheese- 
monger. W. Prossea, sen., and W. Pros- 
SKA, jun., Pitteld-street, Hoxton, linen-dra- 
pers. J. Epwaarns, Liverpool, cheesemonger. 
J.Eapes and W. Basarvcey, Birmingham, 
chemists, R. W. Buan wey, Leeds, cheese- 
mooger, J.James, Walbrook, City, hard. 
wareman, J. Mearevpira, Lianelweth Hall, 
Radnor, coal-merchant. 


Sept. 26. W. Eccixs, Union-court, Old 
Broad street, City, apothecary. J, M, Hous, 
W. Oswatp, and H. Hoar, Feather’s-court, 
Milk-street, City, Irish linen-factors. J. 
Bentixy, Cheapside, silk-warehouseman. 
S. Watts, Wood-street, Cheapside, hatter. 
M. Mitvea, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, hotel- 
keeper, J. Berrecey, Liverpool, plamber. 
W. Comen, Liverpool, cotton-broker. Dd. 
DyBAut, Cambridge, oll and coloarman, 


Sept. 30. T. F. Norton, Palatine-house, 
Steke Newington. J. Lewis and S. PALMER, 
Coventry, drapers. EK. Mocripes, Tipton 
Mills, Devonshire, miller. J. W. Deacon, 
Barnack, Northampton, maltster. M. Binns, 
Harrowgate, Yorkshire, innkeeper. J. SHar- 
MAN, Ringstead, Northamptonshire, miller. 
T. Kinoston, Bristol, cabinet-maker. J. 
Martin, Callington, Cornwall, jronmonger. 


Oct. 3. J. Barrow and R, W. Vizer, 
Bristol, merchants, J. Gatrrita, Cateaton- 
street, wool-broker. R. M. Moors, Bishops- 
gate-street, Oiland colourman. J. MILLEerTtT, 
sen., Fulham, market-gardener. J. Benrt- 
Ley, ©. Dear, and J. M. Ricnarpson, 
Cheapside, warehousemen. H. Bonsor, 
Stewart-street, Spital-fields, silk-manufacturer. 
R. Panxsr, Rupert-street, Haymarket, har- 
ness-maker, J.DaAvipson and J. Davis, 
Garratt-lane, Wandsworth, calico-printers. 
W. A. Groocock, Kentish Town, merchant, 
T. Nicaot.s, Lowther-arcade, Strand, linen- 
draper. H. Groner, Bathwick, Somerset- 
shire, stationer, T. Hixeston, Bristot, 
cabinet-maker. W.and A. Hoatoy, Shef- 
tield, Yorkshire, butten-manufactarers. W. 
Poor, Cariton-street, Nottingham, boot and 
shoemaker. R. Morris, Carmarvon, dealer. 


Oct. 7, G,.N, Goopwywn, Tavistock-row, 


Covent-garden, hair-dresser. 
London-wall, merchant. J. Forru, Castle. 
street, Southwark, batter. W.R. Fav, Port 
land-terrace, Portland-town, timber-merchant, 
G. F. Girpwoop, Edgewaresvad, surgeon, 
J. A. Ronson, Bank-chambers, Lothbury, bill. 
broker. J. T. Taompson, Long-acre, up- 
holsterer. W.StTar.ine, Bishopsgate-stréeet 
Without, hatter. W. BALpwItn, Prospect. 
wharf, Fore-street, Limehouse, coal-merchant, 
W. WE.LLs, Nottingham, paper-dealer, N, 
Howaarp, Denton, Lancashire, hat-manufac. 
turer. 


Oct. 10. H. F. Foury, Windsor, surgeon, 
J. Ssppon, Radcliffe, Lancashire, fustian- 
manufacturer. W. Moopy, Caistor, Lin- 
coloshire, scrivener. W.P. Carew, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, surgeon. W. Lono, New 
Sarum, Wiltshire, grocer. T. Mu tins, 
Bridgewater, Somersetshire, scrivener, The 
Hon. G. L. Massey, Brighton, lodging-house- 
keeper. J. Baapisy, Clown, Derbyshire, 
cabinet-maker. 

Oct. 14. W. Repuerapn, jun., Lime-streeé, 
City. P. Woorron, Birchington, Kent, 
grocer. J, HAapisty and W. Beck, Liver: 
pool, druggists. J. HopGKins, Liverpeol, 
brush-manufacturer. F. H. Mata, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, beer-brewer, J. Mitcusut, 
Higgin-Chamber, Sowerby, Halifax, cotton- 
spinner. S. MANN, Norwich, grocer. _‘T. 
Merevitu, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, malt- 
ster. J. Bettamy, Ross, Herefordshire 
apothecary. T. Hotpsworts, Armley, 
Yorkshire, wheelwright. G. Resp, Con- 
gresbury, Somersetshire, cora-merchant. 

Oct. 17. W. Porter, Gower-street, Mid- 
dlesex, surgeon. 38. D. Evans, High Helboro, 
upholsterer. W. J. Rurry, Budgerow, 
Watling-street, printer, W.FULLER, ju, 
Beckenham, Kent, carpenter. J. PAULSON, 
J. Serseant, and C. Denton, Albion Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark, stone-merchants. W. 
Green, Cheapside, City, silk-warehouseman. 
F. P. Jervis, Rathbone-place, upholsterer. 
J. WesTuxy, Great Winchester-street, Broad- 
street, City, stationer. R, OuvTTERSIDE, 
Liverpool, tailor. TT. Eyton, F. CAnbils, 
and H. Dyson, Liverpool, manufaeturing 
chemists, J.J, BuLMAN, Coxlodge-cottage, 
Northumberland, dealer. . ,(T.,, RoBiNsO%, 
Hexham, Northumberland, ,jonkeeper, , Ty 
RroOwn and R. Brown, Jarrow, Durham, 
canvas-mihufacturers. ‘R. Hankisoy, Lud 
ham, Norfolk, farmer. 


RM. Rarngs, 
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, COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


NorwiriaranninG some ‘failures to a 
gnsiderable amount which have recently 
ocurred, the state of trade is tolerably 
satisfactéry ; though more so perhaps in 
the out-ports | and in the large manufac- 
turing towns than in the metropolis. 
Of these failures, two are in the York- 
shire woollen trade, and it is apprehended 
that some of the smaller manufacturers 
in that county will suffer severely in 
consequence; another is that of an old. 
established firm trading with British 
North America, and possessing, at Hali- 
fax, one of the largest ship-building esta- 
blisuments*in the world; a fourth is in 
the case of an eminent colonial produce 
broker in Mincing-lane, and is said to 
have been Whitty Brought about by ex- 
tensive speculations in coffee. 

The Colonial Market has been gene- 
rally heavy of late; in British Planta- 
tion Sugars, where sales have been ef- 
fected, it has been at a reduction from 
the prices obtained a short time ago of 
ls. 6d. to 2s.per cwt. in low and middling 
descriptions, and 6d. to 1s. in\the finer 
qualities. Jamaica, brown, is quoted at 
52s, to 54s.; middling, 53s. to 56s. ; 
good, 58s, to GOs. ; fine to very fine, 61s. 
to 63s. ; the other sales have been chiefly 
in low brown qualities. In Mauritius 
Sugars there is little alteration in price ; 
good and fine brown bring 48s. to 49s.; 
low to good bright yellow, 52s. to 55s. 6d, 
In East India Sugars the transactions 
have been principally in Java, which has 
brought, for low to fine greyish yellow, 
24s. w 26s.; and for strong greyish 
white, 26s, 6d. to 27s. 6d. Foreign 
Sugars have maintained their quotations 
with some firmness ; 400 boxes of Ha- 
vannah were readily disposed of by pub- 
lic sale at 25s. to 26s. Gd. for middling 
ye ordinary to middling yellow; a 

of white at 30s. Gd. A parcel of 
ia, goud strong brown, was bought 
after the sale at 22s. to 25s. 

The Retined Market is very dull; the 
price asked for fine crushed is Sls. 6d. 
per ewt., but there are few purchasers 
at that price ; and, on the other hand, 
he refiners reject offers of 3d. to 6d, 


Some disposition to improvement has 
latterly been manifested in British 
Plautation Coffee ; Jamaica, by public 
sale, has brought, for middling, 87s. 6d. 
to 88s. Gd.; for fine ordinary dingy un- 
clean; 70s. to 73s. ; Dominica fine ordi- 
nary, 8l#.to 828.64. The prices realised 
for’ foreign Coffee have been as fol- 

:—Good ordipary St. Domingo, 





46s. to 46%. 6/,; fine ordinary Brazil, 
47s.; low middling Porto Rivo, 65s.; 
fine yellow Batavia, 54s. to 54s. Gd, in- 
ferior, 51s. to 52s. A large lot of Cey- 
lon was taken in at 47s. 6d., showing a 
depreciation of 2s, percent. © ° 

There is litthe doing in the Spirit 
Market; the failure of a broker who 
had large dealings in West India Spirits 
having caused considerable confusion. 
The nominal quotation for proof Lee- 
wards is 2s, 2d. per gallon. Brandy 
maintains its price firmly. 

Indigo has furnished the opportunity 
of a profit of about 2d. per Ib. to those 
who bought at cheap rates at the late 
merchants’ sales in Mincing-lane, but 
the general tone of the market is not 
improved. pile g 

The Cotton Market is very brisk, and 
with a continued ascendancy upwards, 
The prices which have been recent! 
obtained are for Surat, ordinary, 6374., 
fair to good 7}d. to 7}d., fine 8d.; Per- 
nams, fine to good fair, 12}d. to 13}d. ; 
Bowed, middling to good fair, 84d. to 
9d.; Madras, good fair, 8d. 

The East India Company’s sale of 
Silk, which has just terminated, has, 
been well supported throughout; and 
the prices obtained show an advance of 
10 to 15 per cent. upon those of the 
preceding sale. 

The Wool sales, notwithstanding some 
late failures, have gone off with’ con- 
siderable spirit ; and, taking the quali- 
ties into consideration, the prices are 
but little below those of the September 
sales. 

The importations of Tea under the 
free-trade system have not hitherto been 
of a character to do honour to the se- 
lectors of it or to give satisfaction to 
the public; as not only are the qualities 
much lower than any which the Com- 
pany had been in the habit of importing 
for several years past, but a large quan- 
tity of the stuff brought in under that 
name is not ‘Tea at all. It appears that, 
with respect to a portion of it, the in- 
spectors do not know in what manner 
it should be dealt with, and have sub- 
mitted the matter to the consideration 
of the Board of Customs: there can 
be little question that the Government 
will see the necessity of altering their 
course, and of subjecting all deseriptions 
of Tea to one uniform rate of duty, as 
the only effective source of security 
both to the consumer and to the revenue, 

The Tallow Market is, and has been, 
steady for sometime past; it appears, 
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however, thet the quantity of Tallow 
shipped from St. Petersburg this year 
has been much less than in either of the 
two preceding years, The shipments 


from the opening of the season to the . 


6th of October, have been as follows :— 
For London. For outports, 

Tn 18392. . . 76,447 casks .. 36,698 caske. 

In 1833 . . + 73,8738 ” *. 33,728 » 

In 1834. . . 54,390 ,, .. 20,666 ,, 

The Corn Exchange continues to pre- 
sent but little fluctuation; but the 
prices both of Wheat and Barley have 
lately given indications of a tendency to 
advance. Oats have been declining in 
consequence of considerable supplies 
from Ireland, 

The Market for Government Securi- 
ties has been remarkably steady during 
the month, the extreme finctuation in 
Consols not having exceeded 1} per 
eent. There have been, occasionally, 
complaints of a scarcity of money, but 
the real ground of the complaint has 
been, in fact, rather a scarcity of confi- 
dence ; money having always been forth- 
coming in sufficient abundance for all 
safe and legitimate employment. Bank 
Stock has improyed yery considerably 
since the opening, and India Stock is 
also better. In the Foreign Stock Mar- 
ket, the fluctuations in Spanish Bonds 
have been to an extraordinary extent, 
presenting in the course of little more 
than a week a difference of nearly 13 
ad cent. Portuguese, ou the contrary, 

a8 been comparatively little affected by 
change, the limits of its variations being 
within 4 per cent. The strong excite- 
ment which these two descriptions of 
Securities afford to speculation causes 
other Foreign Stocks to be much neg- 
lected ; at least they are not made the 
subject of those gambling adventures 


hy whick panes are sudden) 
strongly aeted upon. Aig 

The following are the closing quota. 
tions of the principal public elk 
domestic and foreign, on the 25th, toge 
ther with the lowest and highest prices of 
real transactions from the commence 
ment of the month, 

PRITISH FUNDS. 


Prices. 
Le We H h- 
est, ~ Cloting, 


Bank Stock , . . 2193 225 O93 4 
Spercent.Red. . . 899 90 90 
3percent.Consols . 90 
3} percent. Red... . 97§ 99 Gee 9g 
34 per cent.(New) . Bb 100R 995 100 
4percent.1826 . , 988 Qe “984 9 
a ee 
India Stock ., « . 262¢ 264) 268) 4% 
India Bonds,pr.. . 138 2 23 % 
Exchequer Bills,pr-. 37 45 41 4 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Belgian Bonds, 5 pret. 100 101¢ 10iy 4 
Brazilian (1884)5do. 76 78) 77 4 
Columbian (1624) 6 do. 80; 824 Sy 1 

Danish,ddo. , . « 74 76 75t & 
Dutch, 2¢do . . « Sit 52h 52% § 
Dae ae.».o«-2 Benne fee 
Mezican,6do. . , 434 41¢ 40¢ 1 

Portuguese Reg,5do, S80; 84 835 4 
Russian, 5 do, . . és 106¢ 106 + 
Spanish (1821)ido,. 50 62¢ 64 ; 
Do. (1898)5de. . . 49 60 

SHARES. 

Avglo-Mexican . . 6 8 7 8 

Bolanos . -..- »- 1200 130 15 ® 

Imperial Brazil . . 27 32 QW 8 

Columbian . + + a” oe It 

DelMonte ... 2 30 DBD B® 


United Mexican . . 4t 5 a 4 
Canada Company . 43 43) 43 
Irish Prov. Bank . . 40 41 40 
Greenwich Railway. lig 12 Lie ¢ 
Londonand Birming, 25; 25§ 


_— 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE REVENUE, 


From the following statement it appears that the comparison between the 
revenue for the year and the quarter ending the 10th of October, and that 
for the corresponding periods in 1833, is, upon the whole, very satisfactory. 
In order to estimate the real increase or decrease in the resources of the 
country, as indicated by the official returns, it should be borne in mind 
that considerable reductions have been made in the duties on many 1m- 
portant articles of consumption; while the duty on tea has been trans 
ferred from the Excise to the Customs, thereby occasioning a large appa 


rent increase in the latter, and a corresponding diminution in the former, 
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The amount of the duty so transferred from the Excise may be taken at 
1,100,0002. for the year; the loss by the reduction of the duty on soap 
nts to 360,000/., and that by the repeal of the duty on tiles and 
arch is 21,000/.—making, in the whole, 1,481,0007. taken from the Excise 
last year. But the comparison between the amount of the Excise 
ties ‘in the year ending the 10th of October, 1833, and the product of 
these duties in the year ending the 10th of October, 1834, shows a deficiency 
of 596,000/., which sum deducted from 1,481,000/., the amount of the loss 
sustained by the Excise, as above stated, leaves 885,000/., which is the 
actual increase that has taken pace in that branch of the public revenue 
most intimately connected with the comforts of the people. When a 
similar allowance is made for the peer! instead of there being a decrease 
of 846,000/. in the Excise, it will be found that there is in reality an 
increase of 67,000/. With respect to the Customs, the duties received on 
tea during the quarter now terminated amount to 777,000/.; whereas the 
total increase on the Customs is 678,000/,, showing a deficiency of 99,0002, 
It will be recollected, however, that a large portion of the duty on cotton, 
imposed in 1831, but now repealed, appears in the Customs for 1833, the 
total annual proceeds of this duty being 300,000/. There are also a variety 
of smaller duties, since repealed, which swell the amount for the year and 
rter ending October, 1833 ; so that, due allowance being made for these 
uctions, an actual increase on those articles common to both years will 
be the result. With respect to the Stamps, the diminution on the quarter 
of 22,0007. is explained by the repeal of the duty on almanaes, amounting 
to 20,000/., and the reduction of the advertisement duty, 6500/, The de- 
crease on (direct) Taxes for the quarter is 143,000/., which is considerably 
less than the loss which it was estimated would result from the repeal of 
the house-duty on shops, and the repeal or modification of the duties on 
servants, carriages, horses, &c. Making, with respect to the different 
branches of the revenue, the requisite allowance for the variation arising 
from the repeal or modification of duties, so that a just comparison may 
be instituted’ between the corresponding periods of the present and pre- 
ceding years, it appears that there is an inerease on all the principal articles 
of consumption—a circumstance which shows, in the most satisfactory 
manner, a steady and progressive improvement in the resources of the 
country. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue for the Years and Quarters 
ending 10th of October, 1833, and the 10th of October, 1834, showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereon :— 





Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 





















































Qrs. ended Oct. 10, In- De- Yrs. ended Oct. 10, In- De- 
1833. 1834. crease. | crease, 1833, 1834. crease. | crease. 
Customs... £ 4,972,449 4,950,500 | 678,051 ]....... || 15,240,007 | 16,225,261 985,254 
Excise ...... 4,771,309} 3,924,785]........ 846,524 || 14,542,957 | 13,946,348 ]........ 596,609 
Stamps ..... 1,681,726 | 1,659,008)........ 22,718 || 6,499,529] 6,601,884 | 109,355 
Taxes......, 652,199|  50S,714]........ 143,415 |] 4,986,180} 4,726,195]........ 259,985 
Post-Office..| 371,000 366,000|........ 5,000 1] 1,400,000] 1,362,000]........ 38,000 
Misceilan.... 4,304 TO) As 2,682 64,816 AD BIB ho cccccss 19,298 
11,753,007 | 11,410,719 42,733,489 | 42,907,206 - 
Repayments 
Advances 
for Public 
Works, &c.. 87,303 99,597} 12,924]........ | 994,903] 434,634] 139,731 
Total . 2, 11,840,310 | 11,510,246 | 690,275 |1,020,339)| 43,028,392 | 43,341,840/1,287 913,892 
Deduct Increase ........+.... 690,275 || Dedact Decrease .... 915,892 
—- 
Decrease on the Quarter ....| 330,064 || Increase on the Year 313,448) 
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THE COLONIES. ‘* 


EAST INDIES, 

The accounts from Surat, received at Bombay, mention that a dreadfy| 
fire had broken out at Baodolley, by which two hundred houses. and four 
cotton manufactories were burnt, and property destroyed to the value. of 
two lacs of rupees. dthhiae 


















VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 


The export trade increased last year to the sum of 158,000/. This speaks 
favourably for the general ‘prosperity of the colonists, as, ten. years since:it 
only amounted to 14,500/. In the year 1833, there armved im London from 
Van Diemen’s Land, 6040 bales of wool, each bale averaging: 250 lbs. in 
weight ; and during the present year (1834), it .is supposed the number of 
bales that have already reached this country greatly exceed that quantity, 
The prices obtained at the August sales in London have varied from 1s, 24 
to 1s. 9d. per lb. for the interior sorts, but the finer fleeces have brought trom 
2. 4d. to 28. 8d.; and a few parcels got up in superior style have. reached 
2s, lid. The value the manufacturers set upon the wools. from oat 
Australian  napunanng ve may be ascertained by comparing the prices ob: 
tained, on the same day, for German and Spanish fleeces. On Friday, the 
15th of August, 1834, some excellent New South Wales fleeces were sold 
at 3s. 104d. per lb., and the average prices were from 2s. to 28.:11d., whilst 
the German wools fetched only from 1s. lld. to 2s. 5d., and / Spanish 
mountain from ls. ld. to 1s, 5d,; the latter were even exceeded by C 
wools, which varied in price from 1s, 1d, to 2s. 14d—Parker’s Van Die: 
men's Land. 


British Colonies.—The Colonies now belonging ‘to the Crown of Great 
Britain, exclusive of those under the government of the East India Com- 
pany, are as follows :—Inthe West Indies and South/Ameriea—1. Antigua, 
including Barbuda; 2. Barbadoes; 3. British: Guiana; 4. Dominica; 5, 
Grenada; 6. Jamaica; 7. Montserrat; 8. Nevis; 9) St. Christopher's, 
including Anguilla; 10. St. Lucia; 1): St. Vincents” 12. Tobago; 1% 
Trinidad; 14, Virgin Islands. In North America, continental and insular 


Town; 4. Canada Upper; 5. Prince Edward's Island; 6. New Brunswick; 
7. Newfoundland, «el of Labrador; 8. Nova Scotia, including Ca 

Breton, In Africa—1. Cape of Good Hope; 2. Sierra Leone, with the 
settlement on the Gold Coast. In the Indian Seas—~1. Ceylon; 2. Mauri- 
tius, with the Seychelles. In the South Seas—1. New South Wales, with 
Norfolk Island; 2. Van Diemen’s Land; 3. Western Australia. And in 
addition to these may be enumerated the following British possessions, 
which are said not strictly to fall within the detinition of colonies in Europe 
—1l. Gibraltar; 2. Heligoland; 3. Malta.—Clark on Colonial Law. . 





FOREIGN STATES. 


SPAIN. 


A copy of the project of law adopted by the Chamber of Procuradores 
has been published. By it all the foreign debts contracted, as well since 
as before 1823, are recognised, with the exception of Guebhard’s loam 
These debts are divided into two portions, two-thirds active, and one-third 
passive. The active debt is to be converted into a new capital bearing a® 
interest of five per cent., to become payable the year after the passing of 
the law. A sinking fund of one-half per cent. is to be created to pay Off 
the active debt, and as parts of it are cancelled, they are-to be replaced bY 
equal portions of the passive debt. Authority has ‘been given’ to the 
vernment to contract a new loan of 400,000,000 of reals—41,000,0000, 
sterling—in order to cover the deficiencies of the Treasury and meet ff 
extraordinary emergencies created by the Carlist insurrection, , at 


—1l. Bahama Islands; 2. the Bermuda, or Somer’s Islands; 3. Canada 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
nithaest Miss DOM PEDRO. 


ww no'era since ‘the foundation of civil society have the vicissitudes which 
ihark'regal authority been ‘so conspicuous as in this our own day, An 
middle-aged man now living may reckon up eighteen crowned heads whic 
have worn the royal or imperial diadem and obliged to lay them down, and 
oor kings, queens, and emperors bereft of life, throne, or country. Of 
these; five have suffered by the hand of the assassin or the executioner— 
eight still exist, or have perished, in exile, and four were restored, and have 
died or‘now ‘live on a throne*, The various fortunes of these mien, raised 
from the lowest, or hurled from the highest grade of human society, quoties 
voluit Fortuna jocart, would form one of the most interesting volumes ever 
submitted to the consideration of mankind. We propose here to give a 
sketch of one as an example. . 

Dom Pedro was born at Lisbon, in the palace of Queluz, on the 12th of 
October, 1798. It is a mistake to call him Don, which is Spanish; both 
titles are an abbreviation of Dominus ; but as the Portuguese language is 
aless deviation from Latin than the Spanish, all its derivations have a 
nearer ean to the original. For the same reason, the Spanish 
Donna is Dona in Portucuese, from Domina. Pedro was the second son 
of John VI. and of Carlotta Joaquina, daughter of Charles IV. of Spain ; 
but, by the premature death of his elder brother, Antonio, he became heir- 
presumptive to the crown. ' His immature years were marked by weakness 
of constitution ; but even then, while labouring under ili-health, he dis- 
ne much of that activity and vivacity which distinguished him in after 
ife. His first tutor was a remarkable man, the Padre Antonio d’Arrhabida, 
afterwards Bishop of Annamuria. Among the early acquisitions which he 
derived from him were musie and Latin. In the first he made consider- 
able proficiency, and became both a player and a composer, particularly of 
sacred music, in which the Portuguese excel. The latter he learned in 
eommon with his sisters. It is a language one | a strong affinity to his 
own, and therefore easily and generally acquired by both sexes. ‘There is 
a hymn.in constant use in their church service, the words and metre of 
which are correctly both Latin and Portuguese. 

. The entry of the French into Portugal, and the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
induced the royal family to think of emigrating to another hemisphere ; 
but it was not till after the strong representation of the British minister ‘at 
Lisbon, and the actual approach of the French to the capital, that the ‘irre- 
solution of Dom John was overcome, and he at length reluctantly embarked 
on board one of his own ships of war. It was then that the extraordina 

and interesting spectacle was exhibited, of a crowned head, with ‘all his 
family and court, crossing the Atlantic, and seeking in the forests of the 
New World that asylum which was denied in the Old. On this occasion, 
Dom Pedro, who was but ten years old, displayed considerable vivacity and 
energy for a child of his age, and a seriousness which seemed incompatible 
with it. He was at one time noticed paying patticular attention to the move- 
ments and all the mechanical parts of the ship, and taking an active part 
in working her; at another he was seen to sit apart in deep meditation, or 
reading Virgil at the foot of the main mast, and finding out a similarity be- 
tween the fate and wandering of Aineas and his father. The voyage was 


-e The five executed or assassinated were, Gustavus, Sweden ; Lotis, France; 
Selin. Mustapha, Turkey ; Joachim, Naples; Augustine, Mexico. The eight 
etiled were Gustavus, Sweden; Napoleon, France ; Louis, Holland; Jerome, West- 


ia: J h im: Charles, France ; Pedro, Brazil ; Mi 1, Portugal, The 
AT daca 3 St ee Fardianad, Movieewslona, Sabres Louis, 
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tedious, and the preparations for it very scanty. In a short time the stock 
of linen taken “ the royal fugitives was worn out, and it was necessary to 
procure a supply. This was done by cutting up some bed-linen’ fo 
shirts and chemises, so that, if they were not clad on their arrival in blan- 
kets, like some of their new subjects, they were in sheets, 

When landed in the New World it was thought necessary to provide 
Pedro with a new tutor, and a person supposed to be every way qualified 
was selected. This was John Radamak, who had been amb or from 
Portugal to Denmark, and having been on different parts of the Continent, 
he spoke all the modern languages, and acquired various kinds of know- 
ledge in the places he had visited. The boy did not long enjoy the benefit 
of his instruction. He died suddenly at Bota Fogo, near Rio; and it was 
ascertained that his death was caused by poison. A deadly animosity had 
arisen between him and the former tutor, who, it was generally believed, 
had resorted to this means to get rid of him. The Braziliatis never 
keep a stock of any provisions, lest their slaves should consume it, and 
hence wine and other necessaries are daily purchased only as they are 
wanted. He met a female slave of Radamak’s, it is said, at a venda, 
She was jealous of her master’s attention to another, and the bishop easily 
persuaded her to infuse poison in the wine she was bringing home. It was 
laid on the table, and the unfortunate tutor died in great agony that night. 

After his death no other preceptor was appointed, and the young em- 
peror was allowed to educate himself. Left alone, without a friend to direet 
ora master to control, associating only with slaves and the lowest and 
most ignorant part of mankind, and in an unformed state of society, where no 
indulgence was considered too gross, no action too immoral, there was little 
hope, whatever his natural disposition might be, that his acquired habits 
would not form him into every thing that was bad. Fortunately for him- 
self and the people, he had two or three strong and harmless propensities 
which occupied his mind. He was fond of mechanics, and many specimens 
of his boyish ingenuity are still preserved. He made a model of a ship-of- 
war, various machines, and particularly a billiard-table, with all its appa- 
ratus, and showed as much skill in playing the game, as in manufacturing 
the board. These stationary habits were varied by an active life abroad. 
Another of his propensities was the chase, of which he was early and pas- 
sionately fond. In this “ mimic of the nobler war,” pursued among 
Brazilian forests, he acquired an active body and a}fearless mind, and was 
kept from that grovelling dissipation which had debased all around him. 
But the pursuit which tended most to counteract the effects of cireum- 
stances was music, in which he displayed a decided taste and feeling, and 
to which he was strongly attached. He composed several pieces of sacred 
musie for his father's chapel, and it is said was often the organist who used 
to play them himself during divine service. If the power of music on 
the human character be not exaggerated, the man so susceptible of its im- 
fluence could not be entirely bad. Indeed, many good qualities which he 
displayed have been attributed to the harmonizing effect of this divine art. 
He also attempted poetry as well as music, and composed words for some 
of his rondos and madrigals, which are still extant, and which we have 
heard sung and played. 

At an early age his father resolved to have him married, as well to form 
a political connexion, as to draw him from that low sensuality, which both 
he and his brother Miguel began to indulge at an immature time of lile, 
and with the meanest objects, of all grades and colours. A princess of the 
house of Austria was selected for him, and Leopoldina, daughter of the 
Emperor Francis I., sister to Maria Louisa, the wife of Napoleon, was 
married to him by proxy on the 13th of May, 1817, before he was nineteen 
years ofage. The princess was not handsome, but of a very amiable ant 
affectionate disposition. ‘She was fair, with blue eyes and flaxen hair, but she 
had the Austrian defect of person, which was thick and clumsy, and whet 
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and children had produced their usual effect, she became very plain. 
this were added a total neglect of dress and an inattention to clean- 
liness, which were quite revolting to her husband's habits and feelings. She 
frequently rode out with him in men’s boots, astride on her horse, and her 
ight uncombed hair matted about her face. Such carelessness created 
ngs of ill-will towards her in a mind not used to restrain them, which 
finally ended in her premature death. 
The revolutionary spirit had now travelled to the southern continent of 
the New World, and Brazil became infected. In vain Dom John entea- 
voured to arrest its progress, by many wise and salutary improvements in 
the old and barbarous policy of the colonial country; in vain he dignified 
it with the name of kingdom—gave it armorial bearings of its own, and flat- 
ot with new titles—the notion of separation and independence was 
, and nothing short of it would now satisfy the people. The kind, 
but weak and timid monarch could not control or direct the movement he 
himself had contributed to excite, so he was “ perplexed in the extreme,” 
and determined to escape, and return to the place from whence he came, as 
the lesser evil. Nothing could be more melancholy than the contrast of 
his arrival and departure. He had been received by his colonial subjects 
with enthusiasm, respect, and love, which admiration for the person of the 
king and pity for his exiled fortunes had inspired ; and his political acts 
were acknowledged as bounteous and spontaneous boons of a benevolent 
being, superior to the ordinary raceof mankind. Yet he lived long enough 
to see the halo of respect and veneration which encircled his person, com- 
ately dissipated, his kindness forgotten, his understanding laughed at, 
is measures thwarted, and he himself stopped on his passage, like a thief 
we, had purloined, and was carrying off a property which did not belong 
to him. 

When just leaving the country, an incident occurred, displaying brutal 
and ferocious perfidy not to be paralleled in the annals of mubli¢ or private 
crime, and which is considered as the first act of Dom Pedro's political 
career. It isthus stated by Dr. Walsh, who accompanied the British ¢m- 
bassy as chaplain, and from whose work much of the present article is 
extracted as the most authentic authority :— 

“ While preparing to — it was proposed to call the electors toge- 
ther, to submit tothem a plan prepared for the government of Brazil. The 
electors on this occasion were regularly convened by the ouvidor of the 
commarca, who acted on such occasions as our high-sheriff, and the 
assembled at the Exchange. It was naturally to be expected that much 
irregularity would occur at a meeting entirely unused to forms, and 
wacquainted with the extent of its powers. The debates, therefore, 
were turbulent, and some of the demands extravagant. It was affirmed 
that the king was about to earry off with him a large treasure from 
the country, and had actually embarked a quantity of public property, 
even the funds of some charitable institutions. It was well known that 

igality and rapacity had been the besetting sins of the government of 
razil, and this rumour gained implicit credit. It was moved, therefore, 
that the vessels should be seatched, arid orders were sent to the com- 
Manders of the forts of Santa Ctuz and Lage to stop the ships, if they 
attempted to sail. 

“ It was now midnight, and some of the electors had retired ; but from 
the importance of their proceedings the hall was still crowded, when the 
edifice was suddenly surrounded by a regiment of soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets and Joaded muskets. Without the smallest notice of their approach, 
Of any intimation to the people to disperse, they rushed on the unarmed 
meeting, poured a volley amiong them, and then charged with their bay- 
onets, Nothing could be more horrible than the scene of carnage which 
followed—a number of brutal soldiers assassinating unarmed citizens in a 

-up room, I have conversed —s several persons who were present 
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on this occasion, who informed me of the fate of some of their friends. One 
was a Brazilian, doing business in an English house. Hearing a bustle gy 
the door, he stood up to see what was the matter, and he was'shot’thro 
the heart by a soldier, who put his musket close’ fo His bréast. Another 
was a young man, who, tired with the length of the debate, had lain down 
and fallen asleep—in that position he was pinned to the bench bya sal. 
dier, who stood over him and thrust his bayonet through his back, “Ap 
Englishman, of the name of Burnet, who had been employed as care-taker 
of the hall, was attacked by a fellow, who thrust his bayonet at his belly. 
Providentially he had in his waistcoat pocket a large snuff-box, and ‘the 
point passed through the lid, but not the bottom, so it saved his life. Those 
who were not killed or wounded endeavoured to escape through the win- 
dows—some were crushed to death by the fall, and some fled towards 'the 
sea, and were drowned. Meanwhile, the soldiers deliberately proveeded to 
plunder, They robbed the dead and wounded of their watches and vali- 
ables, and stripped the room of the plate and ornaments, and having thus 
glutted themselves with blood and plunder, they dispersed.”"* 

Such was the fate of the first attempt at legislation in Brazil by a popu- 
Jar assembly. All persons acquitted the weak but worthy king, whose timid 
mind and humane disposition rendered him incapable of such an act of 
violence and blood; but not so their estimation of Dom Pedro. When he 
was apprized, they say, of the proceedings of the electors, he hastened to 
the Campo de Santa Anna at midnight, where there was a barrack. Hence 
he took a regiment of cagadores, and sent them forward through the Rta 
d Alfandega to the Custom-house, where they executed his bloody orders. 
His warmest partisans attempt to excuse him by saying, that his orders to 
the soldiers were only to disperse the meeting, and that the manner of 
doing it was their own act. It is certain that no one was ever punished, 
or even brought to account, for so many murders. 

On the departure of the king, the revolutionary movement became de- 
clared over the whole country, and Dom Pedro, who was left behind as 
regent, seeing that he could not control, undertook to direct it. To this 
end he seemed to place himself at its head, and, as if to obliterate the sus- 
picion of his former act, he took the lead in every popular movement. He 
associated himself with all the political societies, and permitted them to 
use towards him the most republican familiarity. One of them addressed 
to him a proposition, and concluded with the words, “ Pedro vega se queres, 
ou nao queres ?°—* Will you, Peter, or will you not 2" Pedro called in the 
aid even of poetry and music to the popular cause. He composed both 
words and air of a hymn to liberty, which was recited in the theatres, and, 
like that of the Marseillois Hymn, had no small effect in rousing the people 
to whom it was addressed. 

The progress made in revolutionary principles, and the danger of a sepa- 
ration from the mother country, had now alarmed the patriots of Portugal, 
and the conduct of Dom Pedro became at home a subject of serious concem. 
The Brazilian deputies in the Cortes at Lisbon in vain attempted to defend 
the character of their countrymen. They were put down by acclamation, 
and a peremptory order was issued, commanding Dom Pedro to return to 
Europe in four months, and denouncing all military commanders who 
obeyed his orders as traitors. 

When this decree arrived, Dom Pedro was at Piranga, a small town at 
some distance from the capital. He read it with deep emotion, and then 
remained for some time silent and absorbed in thought. At length, rouse: 
as it were from a reverie, and well convinced ofthe sentiments of those abeut 
him, he exclaimed, “ Independence, or death!" This was repeated with 
enthusiasm by all around fait and soon spread through all parts of the 
country, and, as a French writer remarks, “Il traverse T’Atlantique- 
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geveille les Achos du Tage, et fait palir sur leurs trénes, les monarques 
du,¥iewx monde,” 
. Therconduct of Dom Pedro at this time was an extraordinary tissue of 
dissimalation and falsehood. He had kept up a correspondence with his 
father, which Dr. Walsh saw at Rio. In one of his letters he writes, “They 
wish, and they say they wish, to proclaim me Emperor, I protest to your Ma- 
jesty I, will, never perjure, myself—I will never be false to you;, and I 
would rather be cut to pieces than be guilty of such an act. A solemn 
oath, which Ihave here written with my blood—1 swear to be faithful to 
your’ Majesty and the Portuguese nation.” At the same moment he was in 
the act of firing on the Portuguese troops with his own hand, if they did 
not instantly leave the country, and immediately after was the first to 
proclaim the independence of Brazil, and himself Emperor of the new 
nation, Dom Pedro, like Napoleon, had attached a certain prestige to 
rticular days. He had himself proclaimed on the anniversary day of his 
irth, and he was crowned Emperor on the Ist of December, because that 
was the day on which the Portuguese had delivered themselves from the 


yoke of the Spaniards, as he had delivered the Brazilians from the yoke 


of the Portuguese. The ceremony was performed with more than European 
splendour. He wore a robe formed of the feathers of the toucan, as the 
costume of the ancient caciques of the country, whos: successor he pro- 
fesse to be. He afterwards appeared in the theatre, where crowns and 
wreaths of laurel were showered down upon him, and ladies of the first 
rank stepped on the stage, and sung patriotic hymns, in which they were 
joined by all the audience, 

His first act on his elevation was to convoke a national assembly, to 
draw up a constitution, and he appointed the 3rd of May for the purpose, 
because, in conformity to his prestige, it had been the day on which Cabral 
first discovered the country, This assembly had a more bloody, but not 
more efficient conclusion than the former. Jealous of the vicinity of the 
military, and suspecting the sincerity of Dom Pedro, they passed a decree, 
that the army should immediately remove six leagues from the capital. 
The moment he was apprized of it, without convening a council or con- 
sulting any person, he took with him a regiment on which he could rely, 
proceeded at once to the Hall of Assembly, and having surrounded it with 
soldiers, he sent in General Moraés to dissolve the meeting. The members 
Were not at first disposed to comply ; but some of them looking out of the 
window, and seeing a battery of cannon pointed against them, with 
matches ready lighted, they dispersed without further opposition, appre- 
hensive of another massacre more bloody even than that of the Alfandega. 
Some of the members were arrested as they passed out, put on board a 
vessel provided for the purpose, and sent off to Europe. 

To compensate for this second act of violence, and to give some assur- 
ance that he was not altogether insincere and perfidious, he himself drew 
up the constitution, for the formation of which he had convoked the as- 
sembly. Whatever indisposition: people might feel, no one dared to dis- 
approve of the constitution of a man who had soldiers and cannon at his 
command, and was ready to use them on all occasions to convince the 
refractory. Under this a new assembly was convoked, consisting of two 
chambers, and everything was suffered to proceed quietly. The sum of 
twomillions was paid to Portugal, to acknowledge the independence of 
Brazil, which it now appeared hopeless to oppose, and Dom Pedro saw 
himself at the head of a magnificent empire, devised by his spirit, 
effected by his energy, and controlled by his will. 

| His Empress. left behind her five children, of whom the eldest was a 
daughter, and destined to make a distinguished figure in the world. She 
was born on Palm Sunday, the 4th of April, 1819, and baptized by the 
many names of, Dona Maria da Gloria, Joanna, Carlotta, Leopoldina da 
Cruz, Xavier de Paula, Izidora, Michaela, Gabriela, Raphaela, Gonzaga! 
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It had early been her father’s intention to unite her to her uncle, Dom 
Miguel, as in Spain and Portugal “ such mixture is not held a stain,” and 
a child marries her father's brother without compunction—the wife of the 
celebrated Riego was his own niece, This he communicated to his father 
in one of the letters above alluded to—* I request your Majesty to permit 
my dear brother, Miguel, to come hither, aa in due time to marry my 
pretty daughter, Maria*.” In eonsequence of this, the legal part of the 
ceremony was actually performed at Vienna by proxy, and Dom Miguel is 
this moment by law the husband of Dona Maria, The ecclesiastica] 
service, however, still remains, and it is not impossible that it may eyen 
yet take place. 

Meantime Dom John died, full of years, in Lisbon. He had dined with 
the monks of the convent of St. Jeronimo, in apparent good health, but 
was immediately after seized with a fit of vomiting, succeeded by fainting 
and convulsions, which terminated his life. Suspicions, as usual, attached 
to the worthy fathers at whose table he had taken his last meal, whieh 

wobably was occasioned by the quantity, not the quality of his food, 

om Pedro now succeeded to the ) of Portugal, but knowing how 
unpalatable such a re-union of crowns would be to his new subjects, as 
soon as the news arrived, he acted with a promptness and decision conso- 
nant to his character. He immediately drew up a constitution for his 
new subjects, which it took him just one week to compose, and then abdi- 
cated in favour of his daughter, Dona Maria, having been sovereign of 
Portugal just six days. 

To give stability to his arrangements, his brother and son-in-law, Dom 
Miguel, was appointed his lieutenant, with all the powers which belonged 
to himself as King of Portugal and the Algarves. Pedro accordingly set 
out from Vienna, where he then was, and having passed through England, 
and imbibed a taste for our free institutions, he arrived in Lisbon, where 
he solemnly swore on his arrival to observe the constitution as established 
by the charter, and cause others to observe it. 

It is not easy to ascertain which of the brothers deserves the highest 
character for aheneit y and bad faith. Dom Pedro had scarcely sworn and 
written in his blood a solemn oath, when he violated it in Brazil; Dom 
Miguel had scarcely done the same, when he violated it in Portugal. 
When the news of this unexpected perfidy, of which he himself had set 
the example, arrived in Brazil, and the Emperor saw himself thus tricked, 
and the kingdom wrested from his daughter, he could not contain his rage. 
He seized the person to whom he was speaking, by the breast, and shaking 
him violently, wished, with imprecations, that it was the usurper he had 
in his grasp. Among the pictures in the saloon of the palace representing 
the Braganza family was one of Dom Miguel. He had the face first turned 
to the wall, as a thing he could not bear to look at; and at length his rage 
overpowering his respect for the House of Braganza, he tore down the 
portrait, and kicked it to pieces about the palace. 

Having thus vented his personal anger, he immediately took less impo 
tent and more effective measures. He addressed a proclamation to the 
Portuguese ; and as soon as he heard of the efforts made to restore the 
constitution, he immediatly created his daughter Duchess of Oporto, in 
compliment to the spirit of that gallant city, and sent her to her mothers 
family in Vienna, to be in ty 8 ready to avail herself of any move 
ment in her favour. On her way, however, the vessel stopped at Gibraltar. 
and her attendants having there heard of the indignant feelings expressed 
in England at the conduct of Miguel, they immediately resolved to bring 
her thither, They calculated that the arrival of a young and interestin: 
girl, under the cireumstances in which she was placed, would not 
to excite a popular feeling in her cause, much more likely to promote her 
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interests than a visit to Vienna. Instead, therefore, of prosecuting her 
voyage to oo ay she turned to the shores of England, as.the more profit- 
es tion, 


On her arrival at Falmouth, her reception was such as to justify the 
sagacity of her attendants. A deputation of Constitutionalists arrived at Rio 
immediately after with such assurances, that the Emperor ordered three 
ships-of-war immediately to be got ready; and so eager was he to avail 
himself of the news, that he went down by torch-light to the arsenal, to see 
himself a schooner coppered, which was to accompany them. Two realities, 
however, unfortunately dissolved his vision: one was the arrival of a de- 
spatch from England, that the English would observe a strict neutrality, 
and take no t in the affair; the other, that the Brazilian Chambers 
would not suffer a shilling to be expended on such an undertaking. This 
opposition of his subjects, to an affair so near to his heart, deeply mortified 
the Emperor. He had long conceived a disgust to popular assemblies, 
which he found he could not manage in the arbitrary manner he wished, 
and he now conceived the idea of finally for ever getting rid of such trouble- 
some things. 

As a more periect instrument of despotism, he had invited over some 
German and Irish emigrants, with the avowed object of locating them on 
unoccupied lands in the country, as agricultural colonists; but on their 


arrival they were immediately enrolled as soldiers. These men the Bra- — 


silians represented as foreign mercenaries, not under their control, but the 
retorian guards of the Emperor, and the ready instruments of his will. 

very occasion was taken to excite a popular pee against them ; 
the negro slaves were set on to insult them; discontents among them- 
selves even fomented, and at length they burst out into a mutiny which 
threatened the most serious consequences. The insurgents committed 
horrid excesses, kept possession of a part of the town, and filled it with 
terror and alarm. Nor was it till the marines of the French and English 
ships were landed, in aid of the Brazilian authorities, that the insurgents 
returned to their duty, Whatever was the object of Dom Pedro in col- 
lecting the emigrants, it was completely frustrated. It was found necessary 
to disperse and send them home ; and, with few exceptions, they served 
Brazil neither as soldiers nor colonists. 

Meantime the English ministry devised a plan which they thought 
would reconcile the brothers, and settle the affairs of Portugal tothe satis- 
faction of all parties. This was to endeavour to complete the marriage 
between Dom Miguel and Dona Maria, and so amalgamate his rights as 
her husband with hers as Queen of Portugal. To this end a special 
embassy was sent out, and the management confided to Lord Strangford, 
who having been so long connected with the affairs both of Portugal and 
Brazil, and so personally intimate with the royal families, was thought 
most likely to succeed in this delicate family affair. He found his old 
friend, however, in “ the gall of bitterness,” and his repugnance to the 
Measure utterly irreconcileable; so, after a fruitless negotiation, and a 
spcunery residence at Rio, the embassy returned home without effecting 
its object. 

Dom Pedro was now beginning to see, that notwithstandmg his superior 
Sagacity and energy; he could no more control the march of popular events, 
than his imbecile father, and he seemed disposed to forget his public mor- 

ions in private indulgences. He sought the society of the Duchess 
of Goyaz more than ever, and feeling his home desolate without his wife 
or favourite daughter, he determined to marry his harlot, and place her 
onthe throne. The good bishop of Rio, who had been for some time in 
disgrace for not conniving at the excesses of the court, was now con- 
Ciliated, and every pains taken to reconcile him to the measure. The real 
friends of Dom Pedro now took serious alarm. They foresaw that this 
utter disregard to all propriety, this open contempt for public respect and 
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bation; would sink him as low in moral as he'was im political:eon: 
sideration» They therefore seriously set about counteracting this: . 
whieh could only be done by seeking another wife. To this end emis: 
saries were again sent to Europe—but the rumour of his treatment of his 
first, seemed to have alarmed the young ladies of the different courts; and 
his agents found it difficult to procure a second. At length, after several 
fruitless applications, he was accepted by a very amiable and excellent! 
person, Augusta, daughterof Eugene, Duke of Leuchtenberg, a princess of: 
the House of Bavaria, who, to the great joy of his friends, arrived’ at Rio 
in August, 1829, and the marriage ceremony was performed with 
splendour. Shortly after their nuptials his bride became indisposed, and 
sundry scandalous stories were circulated as to the cause, which, even if 
true, we do not think fit to repeat—unfortunately his known habits ren- 
dered them probable. 

The disecontents and heart-burnings which had long prevailed in Brazil 
agaist the Portuguese were daily increasing, and the determination of 
the Emperor not to abandon the cause of his daughter, combined now with 
former causes to increase the indisposition of the people towards him. 
It: was known that he had long meditated a blow at the Chambers, and 
that he was urged to strike it by the minister of a foreign power, not very 
friendly to such a form of government; and the time was now come when 
he was determined to extinguish for ever a troublesome body, that was: 
continually opposing his favourite — He reckoned on the devotion 
of the army, but he found their bayonets and cannons were no longer 
at his disposal. He called on them m the time of need—he found himself 
abandoned by all. With the decisive precipitation which always marked 
his character, he proceeded at once to the harbour, and embarked on board 
an English frigate, abdicated in favour of his young son Dom Pedro 
d Alcantara, then but eight years old, and proceeded to Europe as a private 
man, adding one more to the list of those unfortunate monarchs who, in 
these revolutionary times, seem held out by Providence as warnings to all 
humbler persons of the vicissitudes of human events. 

The affairs of his daughter were at this time in a state of absolute 
desperation, the abortive attempts of the patriots of Oporto had altogether 
failed, and the reign of Dom Miguel had been established with the apparent 
consent of the people so firmly, that no hope remained of shaking it. A 
gleam had appeared in the unexpected capture and submission of Terceira; 
but the possession of a small and remote island in the Atlantic could 
afford but a dim prospect. It was, however, the harbinger of complete 
success. An expedition from thence landed at Oporto, and that important 
town once more declared for the Queen and Constitution. The arrival of 
Dom Pedro at this critical time gave fresh hopes, as it seemed to. give 
himself fresh energies. With a perseverance and ability that do him the 
highest eredit, he succeeded in reaching Lisbon on the 28th of July, 1833; 
established himself there as Regent to his daughter, and on the 22nd of 
September, she also arrived, and was formally acknowledged by the British 
government as well as by her own people, Constitutional Queen of Por- 
tugal. ' 

ut the period of Dom Pedro's earthly career had now arrived, 
Anxiety, privations, disappointments, vicissitudes and exhausting exer 
tions, had completely broken down a robust constitution, before; any one 
was aware of it. In the moment of his success, he was taken suddenly ill, 
and he felt that his hour was come. He called the young Queen to; his 
bed-side, and gave her many directions : among the. last, that, she shonld 
immediately liberate all persons imprisoned for political and civil offences, 
Then expressing his obligations to many persons for whose. attachment) 47 
services he was grateful, he resigned the Regency into her own hands ; 
directed that his heart should be embalmed and sent to Oporto, as 4 
tribute: of regard to’ this patriotic city, and that his funeral should be that 
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oft simple | dndividual, without any pomp. He then quietly expired 
onsthe 24th of September, 1834, at early age of thi wie, eying. 
during the period of his brief but turbulent life, created a mighty em- 
ire, ‘and secured to his son the possession of one crown, and to his 
hter that of another. 

ivAfter his death a post mortem examination ofhis body took place, but it 
does! not: appear, from the confused and barbarous reports, of what disorder 
fie actually died. His intestines seemed sound, with the exception of 
— lungs, and we are left to infer that his disease was hydro- 

, the termination of which is often as sudden as it is fatal. The 
robmour that he died in consequence of partaking of an egg boiled in arsenic 
js:too absurd to mention. 

In contemplating the character of this man, who played such a high 
and conspicuous part in the drama of human life, every one must acknow- 
ledge’ that it was no common one; energy, activity, sagacity, and a wish 
toimprove the constitution of the people he governed, were all his own; 
caprice, ignorance, passion, sensuality, and occasional cruelty, were the 
results of his uniortunate education. The Brazilians are indebted 
tovhim for their national independence; and both they and the Portu- 
guese, for the constitutional government they enjoy, owe him infinite 


obligation ;. which, whatever be their indisposition to the man, they are - 


now disposed to show to his children. In private life, Dom Pedro was 
esteemed and generally beloved by those about him. 

In his person he was inelegant, low in stature, with limbs rather coarse 
and robust ; his countenance had little intelligence, his face was broad, 
pitted, and blotched, and’ covered with enormous whiskers, which he 
asked every military man to imitate. He generally dressed in a splendid 
uniform, but his plain clothes were always new ed fashionable ; and not- 
withstanding his unprepossessing figure he had the air and manner of a 
gentleman. 

THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

Dr. Gray died in his 73d year: he was elevated to the See of Bristol by the 
Eat! of Liverpool in 1827. Almost immediately after his elevation, his Lord- 
ship engaged himself in the establishment of a diocesan society for build- 
ne and enlarging churches; and in 1828 diocesan societies were established 
if Bristol, under the patronage, if not at the instance, of his Lordship, upon 
the plan of ensuring a visitation of almost every house in the various pa- 
rishes, under the spiritual direction of the clergy, and with the aid of local 
committees, who were to administer temporary relief—a plan which has 
been attended with great success. For his fiterary talents he was as much 
distinguished as for his genuine Christian piety. He was author of “A 
Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha,” &c., which has gone through 
nine editions, and is in constant use at both Universities as a class-book, 
He also published “A Tour through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ;” 
and seyeral “ Discourses,” “‘ Sermons,” &c., have passed through the press 
ftom his pen. Besides this, the public are indebted to him for suggesting 
to Sir H. Davy the invention of the safety lamp. His Lordship married a 
sister of Mr. Alderman Camplin, of Bristol, by whom he had a very large 
family, several of whom survive to lament the loss of a kind parent, a 

and enlightened instructor, and a careful and safe guide. One son 

(it is said the eldest), the Rev. Charles Gray, is incumbent of Godmanches- 
ter, Hunts. His Lordship was also the possessor of one of the “ golden 

bends'” of Durham. He took his degree of M.A. 1787; B.D. 1799; 

»D. July 9,802: This is the third English bishopric which has fallen 

‘the'gift of Ministers during the last four years. It is considered one of 
Wy least ‘wealthy of the sees. 


& #5 OMogU of Ino } SIR JOHN LEACH, 
ified aun Leacy was of humble, though respectable parentage, and 
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received little from his relations. but a plain education. He. was born at 
Bedford in 1760, where his father was a tratlesman, and was educated at 
the Grammar School at Bedford, and placed in the office of Sir 
Taylor, the eminent architect, to whose business he applied himself with 
great attention and perseverance. He entered himself at. the Middle 

emple on the 26th of January, 1785, and became the pupil of that emi- 
nent draughtsman and Judge, Sir W. Alexander, then in great practice as 
@ junior equity counsel. , 

In Hilary Term, 1790, he was called to the Bar by that Society, and 
chose the Home Circuit and Surrey Sessions. He soon obtained consider. 
able practice in these courts, and was distinguished for his neat, accurate, 
and forcible speeches—his pleasing and lucid statements of cases, The 
first important matter in which he was retained as counsel was the Seaford 
election, both at the election and the subsequent petition against it, which 
was his first connexion with that borough, which he aiterwards repre- 
sented in Parliament. Sir John Leach is another instance of a person 
being successful in his profession, although called to the Bar after the 
ae period of life, he being thirty years of age before he obtained that 

egree. 

In 1800 he thought it prudent to relinquish common law business, and 
confine himself to equity practice, In court he rose rapidly into eminence, 
combining very considerable learning with great powers of arranging and 
condensing facts. His speeches always enforced attention, being clear, 

recise, and nervous. He contended often, pre-eminently even, with Sir 

amuel Romilly, and was generally preferred to Sir Anthony Hart; to 
both of whom he was constantly opposed, more especially when he became 
King’s Counsel. His temper was warm and irritable, and he was fre- 
quently involved in personal altercation with the advocate to whom he 
was opposed, His talents as a speaker not only secured his employment 
in the Equity Courts, but gained him considerable business at the Cockpit, 
more particularly on West Indiaappeals, He was, moreover, distinguished 
for his despatch and powers of disposing of his business. 

In his politics, although he never took a very active part, he was a 
Whig, and was early introduced to the leaders of that party—Mr, Fox, Mr, 
Sheridan, and others. 

In 1807 he took a more distinguished stand, both in his profession and 
before the public. He was one of the many eminent lawyers introduced 
into Parliament by a rotten borough. He had, ever since 1792, been more 
or less connected with Seaford (now entombed in Schedule A of the Reform 
Act). In 1795 he had been elected Recorder, and haying resided and 
purchased property in the place, he had by degrees obtained sufficient 
influence in the borough to return both of its members in the general elee- 
tions in 1806 and 1807, in opposition to Mr, Ellis, of Esher-park, who had 
returned the members at the general elections of 1796 and 1802. 

He did not speak often in the House of Commons, although, when he 
chose to address the House, he spoke with effect, and was listened to with 
respect and attention. His most remarkable speeches were on the Duke 
of York's affairs, on the motion of Colonel Wardle, in 1809 ; and on the 
Bill for creating the Vice-Chancellor's Court. In the former, March 10, 
1809, he defended the Duke, which so pleased his Royal Highness, that he 
called on Mr. Leach the next day, begged his acquaintance, and introduced 
him to the then Prince of Wales. is was the foundation of that confi- 
dence and intimacy which subsisted so long between the late King and the 
subject ofthis memoir. His speeches on the Vice-Chancellor’s Court Bill 
were all in opposition to the plan, His great speech was on February 19, 
1813; and probably at that period he hardly thought that he would have 
been the second Vice-Chancellor appointed under the measure which he 
so strenuously opposed. Ce, 

We have said that Mr, Leach was never a very warm politician ; and 
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with a fickleness to which lawyers are said to be more than usually prone, 
he thought proper, soon after his visits to Carlton-house, to waver fn his 
nee to the Whigs. In 1811 he spoke in favour of the Regency Bill, 
and thought it advisable to print his speech; and from this time the 
favours of the Court flowed in upon him. He was consulted by the Prince 
of Wales as to the propriety of issuing a Commission to Italy, respecting 
the conduct of the Prineess of Wales; and in 1817 he succeeded Sir 
Thomas Plomer as Vice-Chancellor, and was knighted. 

On his acceptance of the office of Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Leach took 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and, we believe, parted with his interest in the bo- 
rough of Seaford on the usual terms. His appointment was on the whole 

considered a proper one, and gave satisfaction to the profession ; and no 
better proof of this can be given, than that Mr. Bell from that time con- 
fined himself to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. In May, 1827, he succeeded 
Sir John Copley, as Master of the Rolls, on his acceptance of the Great 
Seal. In 1829 Sir John Leach agreed to change the hours of the sitting 
of his Court, which he appointed for the mornings instead of the evenings, 
as theretofore ; and on this new morning Court being established, Mr. 
Bickersteth and Mr. Pemberton selected his Court as their favourite field 
of practice. Sir John Leach held the office of Master of the Rolls until 
his death, which happened at Edinburgh, on September 16, 1834, on his 
road to visit the Duchess of Sutherland. He was about 74 years of age. 

Sir John Leach will long be remembered as a judge. His most remark- 
able qualities were his power of seizing on the important points in every 
case that-came before him, and in his being able to deliver his opinion on 
them immediately, in a manner the most clear and precise. Although his 
long practice, and a life spent in the duties of his profession, had stored him 
abundantly with the decisions of former judges, yet legal learning was not 
his most eminent quality. He chose frequently, however, to rely on his 
own opinion rather than on that of those who preceded him; he very often 
disregarded the cases cited in argument, and decided on his own judgment. 
He almost always paid attention to his own reported decisions, in some 
eases, where even they had been disapproved of by other judges. His 

wers of disposing of his business were such as few men possess. Of him 

it is to be recorded, as it was of Sir Thomas More, that he left no cause 
remaining unheard, but on calling for the next cause, was informed that he 
had disposed of them all. His manner to counsel rendered him frequent! 
unpopular with the Bar. He had great excuse in the diseases with whic 
he was afflicted ; but the agony which my occasioned him, increasing the 
natural irritability of his temper, betrayed him, in the early part of his 
udicial life, into altercations hardly becoming the Bench. He seemed, per- 
haps unconsciously, to take and give way to likings and dislikings in his 
intercourse with counsel, which rendered the task of addressing him fre- 
quently an unpleasant one. It is only justice to say, however, that this 
manner was greatly softened, if not entirely altered, in his latter years, par- 
ticularly since he accepted his last office. At the same time it is right ‘to 
mention, that to so high a pitch did the feeling of the Bar on the subject 
come, that at one period, when Vice-Chancellor, he was waited on by the 
most distinguished counsel of his Court, who formally remonstrated with 
him on his manner—an interview which was not without effect on him.— 
(Abridged from the Legal Observer.) 


SIR CHARLES FLOWER. 


The qualities for which Englishmen love to be distinguished are genius, 
fashion, and wealth; and the great object of every man’s life appears to 
be, celebrity in one or other of these departments. Public opinion is so 
divided on the comparative merit of those claims, that any one of them 
seems a compensation for the absence of the other two, Of this the late 
Sir Charles Flower was a striking example. : wp 
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412 Sir Charles Flower. 


His otigin was of the lowest extraction: he himself knew. nothing of his 
grandfather,' and others little of his father. He was first, known by his 
neighbours as the keeper of a small butter and cheese shop, in H, itch, 
His mind was as narrow as his circumstances, and he had no ambition for 
his son, but that he should-succeed him.in his little shop. He therefore 
gave him no more education than enabled him, to write his own name; 
but he had from nature an intuitive skill in aceounts, which he manage 
with extraordinary success in his. own way. On his father's death, he 
added bacon to his stock, and the knowledge he acquired ofthe provision 
trade, by this means, enabled him to enter into speculations by which he 
realized a princely fortune. 

During the Peninsular war, a contract was proposed by Government to 
supply the navy with an immense quantity of Irish beef and pork. As it 
was necessary upon such occasions that the supply should be prompt, it 
was usual in candidates to prepare themselves by collecting masses 
of the commodity, and establishing a sort of conditional contract 
amongst themselves, to secure some advantage to those who were not 
to succeed. Extensive purchases were made, and the proposals were sent 
in. Sir Charles Flower's were even below the cost price, to the surprise of 
everybody, who naturally supposed that he had made enormous pur- 
chases. His proposal was of course accepted, and he entered into the 
usual securities for the performance of the contract. The other provision- 
merchants, finding that they were likely to be serious losers, offered their 
purchases to the contractor at a low price, but he refused, stating that he 
was overstocked. Privately, however, he sent round, and he bought all the 
beef and pork he could get; which, as he had himself depreciated it, be- 
came his property at the cheapest possible rate; and then he went to the 
Treasury, paid 1000/., the penalty for violating his contract, and thus had 
it in his power to make any terms he pleased with the Government, as the 
slaughtering season was over, and there was no meat to be had except from 
Sir C, Flower. By this manceuvre he added greatly to his acquisitions. 
He had no objection to entertain his friends with an account of this and 
similar ingenious devices: he was generally better pleased by a comph- 
ment to his sagacity than to his plain dealing. 

As is the case in the City upon almost every occasion, Sir Charles Flower, 
as the richest man in the Ward, was, upon the death or retirement of his 
predecessor, chosen to the vacant gown. Upon being elected Alderman, he 
was determined to call his new rank to the aid of his exertions, in order to 
transmit a name for opulence to posterity ; and he pursued his object with 
the most unremitting zeal and activity, exhibiting, as he went up in life, 
a strange medley of inconsistencies—a remarkable alliance of meanness 
with magnificence. It is well known, that when he resided in Finsbury- 
square, the late Duke of York frequently honoured the entertainments of 
Sir Charles Flower with his presence, because of the exquisite style in 
which they were got up. At these entertainments the table was laid out 
according to the condition of the parties invited; so that the best things 
were to be seen at the head, and the degree of excellence abated to t 
foot of the board, where the coarsest fare was set for the more humble 
of the company. 

Sir Charles struck out a new and most ingenious way of introducing 
himself to people of the most exalted station. He would not wait for the 
ceremony of introduction by another person ; he sent round cards to the 
Bishop of London or Lincoln, to meet the Archbishop of Canterbury; to 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, to meet the Lord Chancellor 
of England—at Finsbury-square; and he generally contrived to gather 
about him some of the highest individuals in the State, who gratified his 
ambition and advanced his interests. 

Sir Charles was one of the most resolute turtle-eaters the City has seen 
for many years. Sir William Curtis was but a type of him. In the height 
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of his enjoyment he was never known to extend his conversation beyond, 
“Oh! Lord, how fine ! ‘Oh P how delightful! God bless us, it’s the finest 
thing I évér touched’ Of white bait he was exceedingly fond, and 
he ‘proved his liking by stuffing his pockets with this very 
enemies article. Nor did he always ‘recollect it was there, till some 
nds, whose olfactory nerves were not so used to such odours as his own, 
detected the fact,’ and apprised him of it. 
» To the lovers of good things, the death of Sir Charles is a severe loss, 
but in different degrees. ‘Those who lived upon his venison will find other 
feasts in the city to console them ; but to those who lived upon his don- 
mots, his death must be irreparable. We know not how the editors of the 
.“Age,” and “ John Bull,” will manage, now that the father of their 


wit is gone. We trust they have collected a posthumous Floriana. By 
his relatives, his death is not so to be deplored. He has left behind him pro- 
















to the amount of 550,000/., about 400,000/. of which he has bequeathed 
to his eldest son. To Mrs. Percival, his eldest married daughter, he has 
left 31,0007.; to Mrs. Goodwin, his second married daughter, 20,000/.; to 


Mrs. Magn 


ay, his third, 20,000/.; to two of his unmarried daughters 


30,0007, each, and to the third unmarried daughter 400/. a-year. 
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MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 


Married.)—At St. George’s Church, Hanover. 
square, Captain Falcon, R.N., to Louisa Cur- 
sham, widow of the late Captain Cursham. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, W. Scyffarth, LL.D., 
late from Dresden, to Louisa Sharpe, of Pen- 
tonville. 

At the Hotel of his Excelency Earl Gran- 
ville, in Paris, by the Right Rey. Bishop Lus- 
combe, Henry de Triqueti,son of the Baropne 
de Salis de Triqueti, to Julia Philippina, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Foster, Chaplain of the British Embassy at 
the Coart of France. 

At Castleton, near Dublin, the seat of Ed- 
ward Conolly, Esq , M.P., George Fitz-Gerald, 
Esq., only son of the late Lord Robert Fitz- 
Gerald, to Mary, daughter to the late Thomas 
Barton, Esq., of Grove, county of Tipperary. 

At Woodchester, Captain the Honourable 
M, F. F. Berkeley, R.N., to the Honourable 
Charlotte Moreton, third daughter of Lord 
Ducie. 

John N. O. Halloran, Esq., Bengal Army, 
ton of Brigadier-General O. Halloran, C. B., 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Major-General James Pringle, Honourable 
East India Company's Service. 

At Milan, General Sebastiani, the French 
Ambassador at Naples, to the widow of 
General Davidoff, who was well known at St. 
Petersburgh in the saloous of the Count de la 
Ferronays. By this marriage the General has 
become the son-in-law of the Duke de Gram- 
mont, brother-in-law of the Duke de Guiche, 
and nephew of the Prince de Polignac, 


| Died.) — At his seat in Cheshire, Charles 
Watkin John Shatterly, of Shatterley, in Lan- 
cashire, and Somerford Park, in the county of 
» Esq., aged 67 years. 


At Florence Court, in Ireland, the seat of the 
Earl of Enniskillen, in the 20th year of his age, 
Captain William Henry Wood, of the 10th 
Royal Hussars, and second son of Colonel and 
Lady Caroline Wood, of Littleton. 

At Hammersmith, Sophia Charlotte, widow 
of Lord Robert Fitz-Gerald, whom she sur- 
vived but twenty months. 

At Boughton-house, Worcestershise, Geor- 
giana, the only daughter of Charles Babbage, 
Esq., of Dorset-street, Manchester-square. 

At Trengwainton, Penzance, Sir Rose Price, 
Bart., aged 65. 

In Eccles-street, Dublin, the Baroness Tal- 
bot De Malahide, in her 87th year. 

Athis seat at Jarcy, Boieldieu, the composer 
of the “ Dame Blanche.” His remains will 
be interred at Paris. 

On the Marine Parade, the Rev. James 
Stanier Clarke, LL.D., Rector of Preston-cum- 
Hove, and a Canon of Windsor. Dr. Clarke 
was the brother of the celebrated traveller, and 
was himself distinguished for his literary at- 
tainments. 

At Ruel, near Paris, in the 70th year of his 
age, M. Classens, of Brussels, one of the most 
celebrated engravers of the age, and whose 
burin produced the fine prints of “ The Drop- 
sical Woman” and “ The Descent from the 
Cross,” after Rubens, 

On the 23rd of September, at Hoboken, after 

& protracted illness, Comfort Sands, Esq., in 
the 87th year of his age. Mr. Sands was one 
of the earliest, most active, and persevering 
of the patriots of the American revolution. 
- Lately, at Amsterdam, at the age of nearly 
70, the celebrated poet, Grinechus Loots, 
Knight of the Order of the Dutch Lion, Mem- 
ber of the Second Class of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 

Destruction of the two Houses of Par- 
hament by Fire—On the evening of 
Thursday, October the 16th, the metro- 
polis was thrown into the greatest con- 
sternation by one of the most destructive 
fires that has occurred for many years, 
and which, for a considerable period, 
seemed to threaten with total destruc- 
tion the whole district, which includes 
within its boundaries the Houses of 
Parliament, the Courts of Law, the 
greater of the offices of Govern- 
ment, the venerable and magnificent 
Hall, and Westminster Abbey. The 
calamity, however, serious as it is, has 
fallen far short of the apprehensions 
which were very generally entertained, 
The Painted Chamber and the two 
Houses of Parliament, including the 
Library, and Mr. Ley’s house, are en- 
tirely destroyed; the south wall of the 
Library has fallen in; and part of the 
Speaker's house is burnt. The Parlia- 
ment offices, at the west end of the 
House of Lords, which are entered 
from Abingdon-street, are saved, toge- 
ther with all the books and papers they 
contained, and all the books from the 
library. The books and furniture of 
these two buildings were removed early 
by the police, and placed in the yard 
adjoining, and in the terraced garden, 
covered over with carpets and tarpau- 
lins. The King’s Entrance from Abing- 
don-street, and the Grand Staircase, 
are also preserved, the communication 
with the rest of the building having been 
cut off. Westminster Hall, for which 
the greatest anxiety was evinced by 
every one, is safe. Engines were con- 
ducted into the body of the hall, and 
their supply directed through the large 
window at the soutli-west end, over the 
entrance of the late Houses of Lords 
and Commons ; all beyond that entrance 
and window appear to be a complete 
ruin. The Courts of Law remain un- 
injured, or have only sustained some 
very trifling damage. A more awfully 
imposing scene has seldom been wit- 
nessed in the metropolis. The associa- 
tions connected with the ancient chapel 
of St. Stephen's and the House of Lords, 
every apartment of which recalls some 
great historical event—the vivid view 
of the rapid flames as they rolled round 
this large frontage of public buildings 


driven by the shifting wind—the glare 
of the towering flames, the volumes of 
smoke which mixed with the raging ele. 
ment—the repeated crashes of the fall- 
ing roofs, all combined to impress the 
crowds who attended the fire with feel. 
ings never to be forgotten. In the midst 
of this striking scene, the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh and Westminster 
Abbey appeared enveloped in flames; 
and the reflection of the fire on the tur 
rets, and delicate tracery of the architec. 
ture of the chapel, produced a singular 
effect. The view of the Thames was 
not less remarkable. The river and 
bridges were covered with people, large 
parties contemplating the awful scene, 
and the water, like a mirror, reflecting 
the glare of the conflagration. The na- 
tional loss from the destruction of these 
edifices, sacred to liberty and the past, 
cannot be estimated. The books alone 
destroyed were worth several thousands 
of pounds, independent of hundreds of 
most valuable records, of which it may 
take half a century to discover the full 
extent. The ‘oss, considered as an ordi- 
nary business affair, is estimated at half 
a million sterling. Among those who 
were present, during the conflagration, 
and who were very active in giving di- 
rections, or otherwise superintending the 
people, we noticed Viscounts Melbourne, 
Althorp, Palmerston, Lord Auckland, 
Sir John Hobhouse, Far! Munster, Lord 
A. Fitzclarence, Mr. Hume, M.P., the 
Commanding Officers of the Guards, the 
Commissioners of Police, &c.* Indeed, 
a spirit of rivalry seemed to pervade all 
parties to render every assistance possi- 
ble. Mr. Sutton, the Speaker's son, ar- 
rived about eight o’clock, and, we be- 
lieve, was the only member of his family 
in town. The police successfully kept 
the crowds from all interference with 
the engines ; and too much credit cat- 
not be given to the various bodies of 
troops who worked the engines, assisted 
in removing the great mass of property, 
and aided the firemen in most indefati- 
gable exertions to extinguish the flames. 
There are several reports as to the origin 
of the fire, but none sufficiently precise 











® To the exertions of the Earl of Munster, 
and Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, the public 
are principally indebted for the preservation 
of Westminster Hall, 
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to be relied upon. The most probable 
cause seerns to be, that it originated in 


the flues which have been lately repaired, 
and i hich some ments have 
boot! Maki for the purpose of more 


efficiently warming the House of Lords, 


Doctors’ oar hina J * x ime 
has resigned the ju p of the Pre- 
Mestive C Court, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in consequence, has nomi- 
nated his Mafesty’s advocate to fill the 
important office, which nomination has 
-been approved by the Crown, and Sir 
Herbert Jenner has been appointed to 
fill the vacant judicial seat. Sir John 
Nicholl is very nearly 77 years of age, 
and the able manner in which he per- 
formed the arduous duties of judge of 
the Prerogative Court up to his retire- 
ment has excited the surprise and admi- 
ration of all who know him. Sir John 
Nicholl will retain his seat as judge of 
the Court of Admiralty, the salary of 
which is 2500/. per annum, and to which 
he was appointed on the death of the 
late Sir Christopher Robinson. 


The new arragements of the Exche- 
quer have come into operation. The 
old Exchequer, with its antiquated ma- 
chinery, has ceased to exist, The public 
will gain by a better system of account, 
by increased convenience and diminished 
expenditure. The expense of the old 
establishment is stated by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Accounts, in their re- 
port, to amount to about 45,000/. per 
annum. The salaries of the new esta- 
blishment will vary from 6800/. to 72007. 
perannum. With the exception of Sir 
John Newport, not a single new officer 
has been appointed, the whole of the 
situations having been filled by parties 
previously in the Exchequer or Trea- 
sury. 

The Municipal Commissioners have 
been sitting several days at Guildhall to 
make inquiries respecting the various 
Companies of London, most of which, 

ever, merely send copies of their 
charters, but decline answering ques- 
tions. The Commissioners in several 
instances have closed their inquiries, 
intending to mention them in their re- 
port to Parliament. 


Affairs of the Bank—The return of 
the liabilities ‘and assets of the Bank of 

ngland on the average of the quarter, 
Was looked for with interest. From it 
Wwe find that the amount of bullion in 
the hands of the Bank is not so small 
“Srumour assigned to it. The return 
States that the average amount in hand 
Was 8,272,000/., which is only 296,000/, 


-Kent—Yorkshire. 
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less than the average quantity of the 
recious metals in the possession of the 
when the last return was made. 
Neither does it appear that the ¢ircula- 
tion of the Bank has been diminished, 
as the last return gives it 19,110,000/., 
while the present account states it to 
amount to 19,147,0007. The following 
is an account of the liabilities and assets 
on the a of the quarter from the 
3d of June to the 26th of August, 1834, 
both inclusive :— 


Liabilities, #& Assets. 
Circulation 19,147,000 | Securities 
Deposits . 15,384,000 | Bullion «4 7,272,000 


34,581,000 36,951,000 


James Pattison, Esq., has been elected 
Governor of the Bank of England, in 
place of Mr. Raikes. 


£ 
28,579,000 











KENT. 


Hop Intelligence.—The extreme light- 
ness of the hops in the present season, 
and the necessity of picking, in some 
instances, 1800 instead of 1200 or 1800 
bushels to a ton, may be accuunted for 
in the following ways :—The extremely 
hot weather, and the sudden ripening 
of the hops, caused each individual hop 
to swell, and the leaves composing it to 
expand. This, of course, made it take 
up more room in the bushel measure, 
which, consequently, was much easier 
filled. The hops, although full of con- 
dition, were miserably short of seed, the . 
absence of which would hardly alter the 
bulk of the hops, but would maké a 
woful deficiency in the weight. To 
these two causes—namely, the swelling 
of the hops and the absence of the seed 
—may be attributed the comparative 
deficiency of weight, compared with the 
bulk, which will probably materially 
lower the duty when the whole year’s 
growth shall have passed through th 
scale.— Maidstone Gazette. 


YORKSHIRE. 


A Relic—There is an ancient. bed- 
stead at the Black Horse Inn, Little 
Horton, near Bradford, which greatly 
attracts the attention of the curious, 
The head and top are carved in the 
most beautiful manner; the posts aré 
nearly a foot in diameter; and, with 
the rigorous cleansing it receives, it has 
become nearly as black as ebony. It has 
been in the family awed sal cen- 
tury, and is said to have originally ber 
longed to Kirkstall Abbey. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Emigration—The last vessels for the 
season having now quitted this port for 
the Canadian Provinces, we lay before 
our readers a statement of the com 
je een enn have, from the Ist of 

anuary to Ist of September, 1834, 
sziled from Greenock for British America 
and the United States. It will be ob- 
served that, during this period, more 
emigrants have gone to the States than 
to our own provinces ; but it ought to 
be recollected that many persons going 
to Upper Canada now proceed to New 
York, and from thence avail them- 
selves of the canal conveyance to reach 
the British settlements :— 

Emigrants for the United States . 1986 

Do. for British America . 1304 


Total . « 2 «© « 3290 
— Greenock Intelligencer. 


IRELAND. 


The Established Church—The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, Waterford, and Lis- 
more, will not, in future, allow any 
beneficed clergyman of the Established 
Church in his diocese to hold the com- 
mission of the peace, or the situation of 
agent to a landed proprietor. 


The Lay Impropriators and their 
Claims. — Some surprise has been ex- 
pressed at the kindness of Mr. O’Con- 
nell to the lay impropriators of tithes, 
to whom he proposes to give twelve 
years’ purchase for their interest. The 
correspondent of a Morning Paper, en- 
deavouring to account for this, says— 
“In the diocese of Killaloe I find the 
following sums set down as claimed by 
Bindon Scott, Esq., of Cahircorn, county 
of Clare, lay impropriator, who is now 
father-in-law of Mr. Maurice O'Connell, 
M.P. :— aa ¢é 

Kilfedame ......0ccesseeeees 166 3 1 
Kilmurry and Clondralaw.... 120 0 0 
Kiliadysart ....... .......+. 276 18 44 
Kilehrist .......ccceeseeeee G412 38 
Kilmachill..........-.e000-. 55 7 88 
Clondayad..........ssese0+. 23015 4$ 
Kilrush .......ceceecsceeses 36:18 5¢ 
Hillone ...0 ce eecevecececsee 180 0 0 
RUMOfin oe cccececscsceseseee 160 0 0 


£1290 15 3 
This amount, which, as things are going 
on, it is very probable may soon be 
merely a nominal one, would, if paid off 
at twelve years’ purchase, amount to the 
very pretty sum of 15,489/. 2s. 6d.” 


Falue of Land in Ireland—A moun- 
tain-tract of land in the county of Li- 


merick, called Chonleharde, which wag 
purchased in the year 1764 by the late 
Archbishop of Tuam from the Earl of 
Dunraven’s ancestor, for 4500/, has 
been lately sold by the Archbishop's 
son, Lord Decies, to Stephen Dickson, 
Esq., for 25,000/. This is a rise in price 
more than sixfold in seventy years, tak. 
ing the change of currency into account, 
What will the repealers say to this? 





Projected Rail-Roads.—A new line of 
rail-roads is projected from London to 
Norwich and Cambridge. The com. 
pany intend to apply to Parliament, in 
the first instance, for an act to enable 
them to complete these two branches 
first, but it is ultimately intended that 
this rail-road should unite the metropolis 
of England with Edinburgh and Glas. 
gow, running through the heart of the 
country, and forming a perfect line of 
communication throughout a large por- 
tion of Great Britain. _ It is intended to 
divide this great work into sections at 
practicable distances. The first section 
will comprehend the lines already men- 
tioned to Cambridge and Norwich, 
which may include a branch line to 
Colchester and Ipswich. The second 
section will extend in a straight line 
from Cambridge to York, communicat- 
ing with all the great manufacturing 
towns in the north of England. The 
third section will extend from York to 
Carlisle, and the fourth from Carlisle 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Progress of Roman Catholicism.—-A 
map has been published by the Re- 
formation Society, exhibiting the situa- 
tion of Roman Catholic chapels, colleges, 
and seminaries in the several counties 
of England, Scotland, and Wales; and 
also the present stations of the Refor 
mation Society up to January, 1833. 
From this it appears, that the total 
number of Catholic chapels in England 
and Wales in 1833, was 423, and in 
Scotland, 74, being an increase in Eng- 
land and Wales since 1824, of 65, and 
in Scotland since 1829, of 23 Roman 
Catholic places of worship. The coun 
ties in England possessing the greatest 
number of Catholic chapels are, Lan- 
cashire, 87; Yorkshire, 52; Stafford- 
shire, 25; Northumberland and Mid- 
dlesex, each 19; Warwickshire 
Durham, each 14; Hampshire, 12; and 
Lincolnshire, 11. There is no Catholic 
chapel in the counties of Rutland oF 
Huntingdon. In Wales, Catholicism 
seems to have made little progress. 





